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THE ANIMAL, “ ANGLO-MEROVINGIAN ”, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SERIES OF ANGLO-SAXON SCEATTAS 

By PHILIP V. HILL 

I. THE ANIMAL SERIES 
Introduction 

In a previous paper 1 we considered the sceattas of the Standard and 
London Series in an attempt to establish, however roughly, a chrono- 
logy and to form some estimate of their significance. We have next 
to study the even larger and typologically more interesting series 
formed by the coins with various animal designs, each of which is 
carefully delineated in the charming Early English idiom, even though 
in many cases the genus of the creature represented is left in doubt. 
Often an animal type is used in conjunction with one in the Standard 
or London Series, thus giving us some useful pointers for dating pur- 
poses — assuming that our chronological conclusions in the former 
paper are correct. 

Arrangement and Relations between the Types (See App. I) 

We find that the main difficulty in dealing with this series is that it 
does not fall into either the typological pattern of the Standard types 
or the clear-cut divisions of related groups of the London coins. 
Indeed, it is a thoroughly miscellaneous lot and we can do no more 
than arrange its coins into groups according to the animals depicted 
on them — dragons, wolves, a centaur, hounds, birds, and uncertain 
animals. Nevertheless, four type-sequences exist, and although so 
few in number they provide interesting evidence of the ingenuity and 
individualism of the Early English die-engravers. 

The Dragon Types 

A motif in common use was a monster of doubtful genus which is 
generally described as a dragon and it is by no means unlikely that 
this is what it was meant to represent. As any reader of Beowulf will 
know, dragons were the guardians of buried treasure in Teutonic and 
Nordic heroic verse and folk-lore, and it is to this tradition that its 
popularity as a coin-type must surely have been due. 

The dragon is invariably depicted with its head turned back — an 
attitude which is, of course, made necessary by the small circular flan. 
Its jaws are large and wide open and it is frequently snapping at its 
tail, which is very often forked or ending in one or more pellets. In 
a few instances the foreleg is curved upwards around the head and 
sometimes a touch of realism is added by the bristles under the belly. 

The formalized style in which this type is usually represented may 
probably have originated in the nightmare monsters of Scythian art, 

1 B . N . J ., 1951, pp. 251-79. 
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whence many Saxon motifs have been derived. An ingenious and 
gallant attempt, however, was once made 1 to derive the dragons from 
the horse of the fourth-century Fel. Temp, (legionary and horseman) 
type, but this derivationxompletely failed to take into consideration 
the ancestry and background of Early English coin art, for Roman 
influence, even when the influence of the classical renaissance of 
eighth-century Carolingian France was at its height, was small and 
unimportant. 

It is possible to distinguish two main stylistic divisions of the 
Dragon types, plain and ornamented, which in their turn may be still 
further sub-divided. 

i. Plain 

{a) Frisian. The first style we shall call the “Frisian” from the 
fact that it is represented exclusively by B.M.C. type 31, which turns 
up only in isolated examples in this country but in considerable 
quantities in Holland, so that we may infer that it is Frisian in origin. 
The obverse has a wild and hirsute facing head (generally known as 
the Wodan-head, but probably derived from the bust of Christ on 
Byzantine gold via such pieces as B.M.C. types 29 a (PI. Ill, 18) and 
30 a (PI. V, 17), and the reverse dragon is a thin, scraggy monster 
which faces right on the better-style examples (PI. 1, 1) and left on those 
of cruder execution (PI. I, 3). This led Baldwin Brown to suggest, with 
reason, that the latter are copies of the former. 2 The dragon usually 
has a trifurcate tail, in or near its mouth, and a long crest ending in 
either a pellet or a triangle of pellets. In one coin from Hallum, 
Holland, the tail ends in a square (PI. I, 2). Most of the better examples 
have attempts to represent the eye — a feature which is absent in all 
but a few of the cruder specimens. The extremities usually have three 
claws, turned upwards on the foreleg and downwards on the hindleg. 
What appears to be the final stage in the local (Frisian) imitations of 
this type is exemplified in certain coins from the Terwispel hoard 
(PI. I, 4), on which a labyrinth of lines, only vaguely resembling a 
dragon, suggests extreme disintegration and degeneration produced 
by constant copying over a period of years. 

Although type 31 circulated but rarely in this country, its popu- 
larity on the Continent is shown by the fact that it was widely 
imitated as late as (possibly) the tenth and eleventh centuries in the 
Baltic region, as is suggested by a hoard found at Birka (Sweden). 3 
Another late copy may probably be seen in the small copper piece of 
only 4-7 gr. (0-3 gm.) (PI. I, 5 ), which is said to have been found in 
northern Germany together with a similar piece of B.M.C. type 5. 

( b ) Early Canterbury Style. The second style is represented by one 
of the British Museum examples of type 23a with the London reverse 

1 By Mr. F. S. Salisbury in N.C. 1927, pp. 119-20. 

2 The Arts in Early England, iii (London, 1915), P- 9 °- 

3 Le Gentilhomme, La Circulation des sceattas, in Melanges de numismatique merovin- 
gienne (Paris, 1940), p. 79 - 
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of a man holding a staff and a cross (PI. I, 6). It bears a very close 
resemblance to certain motifs in the mid-eighth-century Canterbury 
Psalter 1 with its new-style “portrait’' animal, imported from France 
and used in conjunction with north-country Ribbon Style or, occa- 
sionally, long-snouted beasts and “interlaced” birds. The psalter in 
fact exhibits an early hybrid form of the Canterbury Style, which 
we shall meet later in the more mature Canterbury Gospels. This 
similarity between the psalter and the sceatta does not, of course, 
necessarily imply that the latter originated in Kent, although the 
cross-Channel influence is obvious in both cases. 

2. Ornamented 

(a) With pellets only . All the types of this sub-group are connected 
with either the Standard Series or the London Series. The reverse of 
type 23a var. has a man holding a bow and a cross; that of the mule 
23^/51, a standard ; those of 41a, 41 b, and the 41b /41a mule, two men 
with crosses ; and that of the mule 41^/235, a man holding two crosses. 
The styles of the types vary considerably and even the pellet-orna- 
mentation shows numerous varieties. The major differences are seen 
in the presence or absence of a crest and in the position of the tail and 
foreleg (PI. I, 7-14). 

( b ) With pellets and bristles. Other coins of 23a, type 40 and the 
uncatalogued head in cable-dragon type in the Ashmolean and 
Hunterian Museums are similar to the style of types 41 a and 41 b in the 
last sub-group except for two details: the dragons’ bodies are less 
angular and the bristles under the belly are represented. 

The dragons of 23a and 40 (PI. I, 15, 16) present a pleasing variation 
by having the foreleg curved upwards behind the neck, while on the 
head in cable pieces (PI. I, 17, 18) it touches the throat. 

This sub-group also contains four types which exhibit remarkable 
stylistic differences. Type 43 (rev. interlaced tetragram, not unlike the 
rather more complex interlace on the Acca and Abercorn crosses) 2 has 
a dragon with closed jaws like a duck’s bill and an upward-curving 
foreleg (PI. I, 19). Its style is so completely different from that of 
English sceattas in general that it may well be continental — or, if 
produced here, the work of either a foreign engraver or of a very 
individualistic artist indeed. The reverse of the standard-dragon 
sceatta in Norwich Museum (PI. I, 20) shows a very similar beast, 
except that the body is thinner. The head and eye are shown as a 
large annulet enclosing a pellet : a forked line and a curved line ending 
in a pellet sprout from the head to do service as the jaws and crest 
respectively (as on type 43). A coin of identical style came from 
Hallum (obv. bust with cross) but here the eye is absent and the jaws 
are composed of a single line (PI. I, 21). Finally, in the Grantley sale 

1 Sir Thomas Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to a.d. <joo (London, 1938), pp. 160-1, PI. LXv. 
The Canterbury portrait-style is distinguished by its neatness and the small frames enclos- 
ing the animals, which are entirely free from vine-scrolls or interlace. 

2 Ibid., Pis. xlix and l. 
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was a curious piece of type 41a, the odd stylized dragon of which 
completely baffles description (PI. I, 22). It may possibly be an 
archaism, for its style resembles to some extent the Teutonic " Helmet " 
Style (the name by which Kendrick has designated the typically 
English version of Salin’s Scandinavian “Style I”), although the 
creature is without the so-called “helmet”. By the eighth century 
this style had been obsolete for at least two centuries, but there is no 
adequate reason why an engraver, for reasons best known to himself, 
should not have copied an idiom which was popular with his ancestors 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The Wolf Types 

The Constantinian Wolf and Twins type of the Urbs Roma issue 
(PI. I, 23 ) seems to have been responsible for the reverse of the rare 
sceatta, B.M.C. type 7 ( obv . bird on vine). If, as seems likely, this 
reverse was the parent of a sequence of Wolf types, it is the first 
sequence in the Animal Series for us to consider. This derivation, 
however, is reserved for discussion in a later context (pp. 17-18, below) 
when it will be more apposite. 

1. Wolf and Twins. As a design the sceattas’ version of the wolf 
and twins (B.M.C. type 7, rev.) (PI. I, 24 ) was not very successful and 
the other Wolf types have far greater artistic merit. The crude bristly 
body, skull-like head, and bony legs of the wolf give it the appearance 
of a skeleton and the two squatting armless twins resemble sometimes 
monkeys and sometimes chickens. When we come to deal with the 
obverse amongst the Bird types we shall immediately be struck by its 
different treatment, so different as to make it seem impossible that it 
could have been produced by the same artist. 

2. Curved. Types 32a and 32ft and the Hunterian wolf-standard 
coin present the first six stages of the sequence. With the exception of 
the Hunterian coin, they are all connected by the obverse bust with 
the London Series. 

(i) What appear to be the earliest coins of type 32 a and of the 
sequence show a wolf with a curved back, very short forelegs, and a 
long curved tongue, occasionally ending in a triangle of pellets (PI. I, 

25 ) . Usually the wolf faces right, as on type 7, but on one coin (PI. I, 

26 ) it is to the left, and the general impression is that this type is a 
copy of the more normal representation (PI. I, 25 ). Next the hindlegs 
vanish (PI. I, 27 ) and on the Hunterian coin both pairs of legs and the 
tongue have gone, leaving the curved bristly body with a tail ending 
in a cross (PI. I, 28 ). A coin from Domburg is the next in sequence 
(PI. II, 1), the wolf, again with a tongue, having a two-dimensional 
body with bristles . This is followed by a piece, formerly in the Carlyon- 
Britton collection (Pi. II, 2), on which the type is to left and the back 
has become a curved line ending in a circle of pellets which encloses 
the whole composition. The next coin (PI. II, 3) again shows the type 
to left, but here the bristles have given place to a "torque” of pellets, 
which has been formed by placing the emphasis on the pellet-circle of 
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the last coin rather than on the body-bristles ; a second torque, ending 
in a barbed arrow-head (? a bird’s head), encloses the wolf-headed 
torque. The next stage in this evolutionary process is seen on two 
coins in the British Museum (one, PI. II, 4, from Whitby), on which 
the second torque, still barbed, has become the long curved tongue. 
The remaining coins of type 32 a (PI. II, 5, 6) and those of 32 b (PI. II, 7) 
show a plain wolf-torque, usually curved to right but sometimes to 
left. A parallel type is seen in the uncatalogued pieces with two bird- 
torques circling round each other (PI. Ill, 28). 

3. Profile heads 

(ii) The modification of the Wolf types is continued in type 33 
(PI. II, 8-11). Here the emphasis shifts from the pellet-circle to the 
head, although some of the pellets still occasionally remain in the field. 
The majority of the coins of this type are more florid and picturesque 
than those of 32 a and 32 b, and the modifications which the artist has 
made in the long tongue — sometimes knotted, sometimes forked — 
serve to vary the composition. In most cases the bristles of the neck 
are indicated by a dog-tooth pattern. 

4. Whorls 

(iii) A whorl of three (PI. II, 12-15) or four (PI. II, 16) wolves’ 
heads completes the evolution of the wolf-derivatives. Here we may 
see examples of a favourite device of the Early English die-sinker, 
whereby the original composition is repeated and made to revolve 
about an axis. The pellets of the torques have now become the wolves’ 
tongues springing from a central pellet. A coin from Whitby (PI. II, 
15) combines the wolf-whorl of type 48 with the face-in-shield of 49, 1 
thus linking both types chronologically. 

5. Facing head. A coin found near Marlborough (PI. II, 17) has on 
the obverse an animal’s head facing in a double circle. The neck, seen 
on the left of the type, is delineated with lines and pellets, and that 
feature and the ears are so similar to those of many of the Wolf types 
that there is little doubt that the animal was intended for a wolf. If 
so, it is the only one which does not fit into the sequence just described. 
However, as we shall see, the style of both obverse and reverse is 
palpably eighth-century, so that the piece may be contemporary with 
the later versions of 32 a and with 326 and 33 (cf. PI. I, 25-27; 
II, 1-11). What appears to be a similar head is linked on a coin in 
Mr. Fred Baldwin’s collection with a man with crosses reverse (type 
23^) , but the obverse is too worn for any conclusions to be drawn 
from it. 


The Centaur Type 

Another type derived from a Roman prototype was the centaur of 
B.M.C. type 47. The prototype was probably the centaur of one 
of the legionary coins of Carausius (PI. II, 18), but the artist has 

1 See p. 19, below. 
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shown his native ingenuity by changing the sex to female (PI. II, 19). 
The two objects apparently sprouting from the shoulders are un- 
doubtedly palm-branches, the usual attributes of the representations 
of this type on Roman coins, although Keary in the British Museum 
Catalogue mistook them for wings. Like the wolf and twins of type 7 
(PI. I, 24), this composition, although derived from a classical original, 
is by no means in the classical tradition, as are so many of the early 
“Romanized” obverse busts: the possibility is that the type is one 
of the few which was inspired by the influence of the Carolingian 
renaissance of the eighth century — a question which we shall consider 
more fully in the section on dating. 

The centaur-motif was not popular with Anglo-Saxon artists. It 
appears only once on sceattas and, so far as I can discover, only once 
more elsewhere — on the very much later cross-shaft from Nunburn- 
holme, Yorks., dated by Collingwood to (probably) the early eleventh 
century. 

The Hound Types 

As a contrast to the Wolf and Centaur types, which were derived 
from Roman originals, the Hound types are purely English in origin. 
There are two groups — the “London-connected” type (i.e. with a 
London-style bust on the obverse) of a hound running past a tree, and 
the Canterbury Style of the reverse of the Marlborough coin, the 
obverse of which was described in the final section of the Wolf 
types (section 5)- 

1. With tree 

The reverse of B.M.C. type 42 ( obv . London-style bust with bird, 
cross, or branch) (PI. II, 20-23) is a good example of naturalism 
mingled with stylization of which the Saxon artists were at times 
capable. It shows a hound, head turned back, running left past a tree, 
while a variant of the type has the hound standing in front of a 
very stylized tree (PI. II, 24). I am indebted to Mr. R. H. Dolley 
for the interesting suggestion that this variant may be intended to 
represent the Agnus Dei, and it must be admitted that it has a marked 
similarity (with the exception of a tree for the cross) 1 to the Agnus 
Dei on a penny of Aethelred II, “the Unready”. 

The hounds vary considerably in style, sometimes having recogniz- 
ably canine features, sometimes having a bird-like head and beak. 
Occasionally, like the animals and birds of the "inhabited vines” of 
the sculptures and the bird on vine and bird and branch sceatta types, 
it bites at the tree. The trees also vary but they all conform to the 
same general pattern of a vertical trunk with several branches, each 
ending in a pellet or a triangle of three pellets. There are two excep- 
tions. A coin in the Hunterian Museum shows a tree, with a small 
square root and an offshoot, blossoming at the top in three leaf-shaped 

1 I understand that certain continental Agnus Dei compositions are actually shown with 
a tree instead of a cross. 
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buds, 1 and the variant (PI. II, 24) has the tree, with an H-shaped 
trunk, diagonally across the flan. There seems to be no connexion 
between the reverse varieties and the two main obverse variations of 
a bust with a bird on the shoulder and a bust holding a cross. 

The reverse of type 42 is also used as an obverse with a curious 
wheel-pattern reverse, which may be a very late and stylized version 
of the Standard type or a purely conventional design; in either case, it 
is the product of a very individualistic artist (PI. II, 25). 

2. Early Canterbury Style 

We have met the Early Canterbury Style before in the section on 
the Dragon types, and it is seen again on the reverse of the coin from 
Marlborough with obv. wolf's head facing (PI. II, 17). Its type is 
similar in style to the Dragon type but the animal is apparently 
intended for a hound and may be compared with one or two of the 
hounds of type 42. The Canterbury portrait-style of the coin is 
brought out by its neatness, the curled tail and naturalistic head and 
body, and the circle of pellets forming the frame which contains the 
composition. The type is finished off by being partly surrounded by 
a line of pellets. It is, in fact, one of the very few sceattas which bear 
any really close stylistic affinity with one of the three main styles into 
which other branches of Saxon art may be divided. 

The Bird Types 

This group is by far the largest and most complex of all the Animal 
Series. In the larger Dragon group we discovered no more than three 
main styles and in the even larger Wolf group only two, one of which 
comprised a whole type-sequence, from the original wolf and twins 
(if it is the prototype) to a whorl of wolves' heads. The Bird types, 
however, can be divided into no fewer than five main classes and are 
particularly rich in parallels with other branches of art, no less than 
three types resembling the motifs of contemporary manuscripts and 
sculptured crosses and four being similar to the design on an earlier 
bronze ornament. 

1. On vine 

Type 7 with the wolf and twins reverse (PI. I, 24) is one of the most 
problematical and controversial of all the sceatta-types. Its obverse, 
a bird perched on a vine, is a pleasing composition, delicately en- 
graved and giving scope for that love of symmetry which the Saxon 
artist had in full measure. The bird is seen from the top, legs apart, 
head to the right, on two vine-branches, at one of which it is usually 
pecking ; the body is normally heart-shaped and on one piece the tiny 
tail-feathers are carefully delineated. 

What is the origin of the type ? The inhabited vine-scroll was a 

1 One of the B.M. specimens of type 42 , provenance Southampton, has a similar branch 
with leaf-shaped buds in front of the obverse bust instead of a cross or a bird (PI. II, 23). 
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favourite composition with Saxon artists but more in other spheres of 
art than on coins, the small dimensions of which would naturally 
permit only a very limited representation indeed. It is seen on several 
Northumbrian crosses, notably those at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, 
dated by Kendrick to the end of the seventh century and to c. 700 
respectively, and on the shaft from Easby, Yorks, (early ninth cen- 
tury) in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The St. Andrew Auckland 
cross (second half of the eighth century) and the ninth-century Mor- 
ham cross have the same motif but in a more stylized form. Similar 
types are found on Merovingian tremisses struck at Cahors in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, 1 one of which shows two birds flanking a 
central vine-branch and the other a bird standing right pecking at 
a vine. Brandstedt 2 considers that as the latest date for the wolf and 
twins of type 7 is the mid-seventh century, the bird on vine obverse 
could not have been borrowed from the Northumbrian cross motifs 
but was derived from Merovingian coins such as these two of Cahors, 
from which Baldwin Brown also derives it. 3 This hypothesis is open to 
criticism, (i) The wolf and twins type must be later than the mid- 
seventh century, to which Brondstedt assigns it, since it is very likely 
that c. 650 is the starting-date of the sceattas, the earliest of which were 
in a “Romanized” style, quite different from the purely Saxon style 
of type 7. (ii) The bird on vine is exactly paralleled in the inhabited 
vine motifs of the crosses, whereas the Merovingian tremisses have 
only a similar design, (iii) The probable date of the crosses by no 
means excludes the possibility of a connexion between the motifs of 
both crosses and sceattas, as will be shown when we come to consider 
the dating of the type in a subsequent section. The conclusion there- 
fore is either that the motifs of both crosses and sceattas were cognate 
with each other or that the sceatta type, in spite of its southern Eng- 
lish (probably Kentish) origin, was borrowed from the crosses, just as 
the stepped cross of B.M.C. type 53 (PI. V, 13 ) and the various 
“ Celtic cross ” types seem to have been borrowed from contemporary 
jewellery. 

2. Ornamented 

(a) With pellets. Six uncatalogued types and certain examples of 
B.M.C. type 44 constitute this sub-group, three with an unidentified 
beast on the other side, the others with obv. bust with cross ; rev. man 
with crosses ; and obv. two busts with a long cross between (as type 37 
(section 2 (e), below)) respectively. 

(i) The first type shows a bird, on one specimen crested, with its 
tail surrounded by pellets, a series of pellets in front of its neck, and 
a trefoil ornament above (PI. II, 26 ) . The neck pellets may be the 
remains of a branch (cp. the bird and branch type, section 2 (b), 

1 Prou, Les Monnaies merovingiennes de la Bibliolheque Nationale (Paris, 1892), nos. 
1921, 1922, and PL 11. 6, 7. 

2 Early English Ornament, translated by Albany F. Major (London and Copenhagen, 

1924), sect, i, pts. 1 and 2, pp. 96-97. 3 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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below). Nothing more can be said on this type and we shall reserve 
fuller discussion for its more important and interesting obverse. 1 

(ii) The second type is represented by two coins, on both of which 
a scraggy-bodied bird is seen, varied on one (in the Hunterian) by the 
wing ending in a cross (PI. II, 27) . The other piece (from Cambridge) 
(PI. II, 28) has, in addition to the pellets, a triangular ornament 
above the head. The Hunterian specimen is interesting in view of the 
similarity of its bird to the pair of birds on a hinged handle of cast and 
gilded bronze from Wangford, Suffolk, 2 but this similarity can be no 
more than a coincidence, as the handle has been dated to before 500, 
at least two centuries earlier than the sceattas. 

(iii, iv) The third and fourth types may be considered together 
(PI. II, 29, 30). The birds, with curved wing and trifurcate tail, also 
bear a remarkable similarity to those on the Wangford handle. The 
bust with cross and man with crosses which appear on the other sides 
of these coins are London types but not in the London style. 

(v) PI. Ill, 1 shows a plump bird with a looped wing and straight 
tail pecking at two pellets in the field, probably the remains of the 
grapes of the original inhabited vines on the earlier Northumbrian 
crosses. 

(vi) A simplified and partly disintegrated bird, standing right, head 
left, with a trefoil above, forms the reverse of several rare pieces, one 
of which (PI. Ill, 2) comes from Richborough, with obv. two busts and 
cross (as type 37; cp. PI. Ill, 10). It is interesting in that it is a 
second reverse for the derivative of type 3 6 (section 2 (d) , below) instead 
of the more usual whorl. 

( b ) With branch. B.M.C. type 44 (PI. Ill, 3, 4) is the only type of 
this sub-group. The obverse shows a plump-bodied bird with curved 
wing and trifurcate tail pecking at a forked branch : the reverse, which 
we shall consider later, is an uncertain animal of similar style. There 
can be little doubt that the branch is the remains of the vine from 
which, in the northern sculptures of the later eighth century, the 
animal or bird was completely divorced. 

(c) With pellets and crosses. Two other coins of the bird-beast type 
(section 2 (a) (ii) above) have two crosses in the field as well as pellets. 
Both the obverse and the reverse of the first piece are remarkably neat 
for this type, although both animals are completely stylized (PI. Ill, 
5) . The bird on the second piece is not only stylized but also simplified 
to a degree : its wing ends in a cross and the tail, separated from the 
thin body, consists of two curved lines terminating in pellets (PI. 
Ill, 6). 

Type 35 (PI. Ill, 7) begins another sequence. The bird has a cross 
before it, four pellets above it, and a small pellet beneath each claw. 
In appearance it is even closer to the birds on the Wangford handle 
than are the previous pieces, but here again this similarity can be no 
more than a coincidence. 

(d) Two birds with cross. Type 35 shows the bird to left. Type 36 

1 See pp. 13-14, below. 2 Baldwin Brown, op. cit., p. 105, PI. ix. 1. 
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(PI. Ill, 8, 9) has two birds, a small one above a larger one, to right, 
and seems to be a duplicated derivative from the former type. The 
birds themselves are cruder in style than that of 35 and approximate 
very closely (one specimen in the Hunterian Museum almost exactly) 
to the stylized birds of the bird-beast type of sub-group ( a ) . 

(e) Whorl of four birds. In type 37 (PI. Ill, 10) the two birds of 36 
are themselves duplicated into a whorl of four birds, each completely 
simplified and stylized and springing from the cross, which is now the 
central part of the composition. 1 The result is both pleasing and 
effective and the new design not only exemplifies the tendency to- 
wards revolving motifs, which was one of the most successful charac- 
teristics of Saxon art, but also shows the love of symmetry and the 
delight which the designers of the sceattas took in varying and modi- 
fying a dull and unpleasing design and creating from it a delicate and 
charming composition. This type is connected with the Wolf types by 
a mule 37/32# (two busts — wolf-torque) formerly in the Carlyon- 
Britton collection. 

3. “ Torqued” and derivatives 

(a) With pellets. Of the two types which constitute this sub-group, 
one is connected with the Standard Series and the other, in its best- 
style specimens only, with the London Series. Type 46 (PI. Ill, 11) 
shows on the obverse a simplified bird, head turned back, standing in 
a broken “torque ” of pellets. It is a not very inspiring type and would 
lack any interest but for the reverse, which connects it with the late 
variations of the Standard Series. 2 

The obverse of type 38 (PI. Ill, 12-14) has a bust with a cross in 
a torque (in one instance in a cable border as well and in another with 
letters around) . The reverse shows a bird in a similar torque, partially 
or totally encircled by pellets. This composition is also found as 
an obverse in conjunction with a purely Merovingian cross ancree 
reverse (PI. Ill, 15), from which we may suspect it to be of Merovin- 
gian origin. 

(b) With pellets and branch. One of the specimens of type 38 (PI. 
Ill, 16), with a far more naturalistic bird than appears on any of the 
others, is the Hunterian coin which alone constitutes this sub-group. 
The bifurcate branch in front of the bird suggests the bird and branch 
types with London connexions (section 4(6)) and the obverse bust is 
one of the very few of this type which is drawn in the London style. 
Even so, there is no reason to think that the type as a whole originated 
at London, or for that matter is of English origin, since the similarity 
of style may be no more than a coincidence. Indeed, it must remain 
an open question at present as to whether the origin of type 38 is to 
be sought over here or on the other side of the Channel. The cross 
ancree reverse of PI. Ill, 15 seems to argue in favour of the latter 

1 The obverse bust of types 35 and 36 has also undergone duplication in the form of two 
busts face to face on either side of a central cross. 

2 B . N . J ., 1951, p. 258. 
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possibility, while the former is supported by two coins from Rich- 
borough (in the British Museum) struck from the same obverse and 
reverse dies, although the proximity of the site to France robs this 
evidence of much of its value. However, it is just possible that some 
were struck over here and were either English copies of a Merovingian 
prototype or the production of a Merovingian die-engraver in England. 

(c) On cross and in torque. The starting-point for the third typo- 
logical sequence is provided by the best-style examples of the twin 
types 2 ja and 2 yb (PI. III, 20-27) with the reverse of a bird (? a dove) 
perched upon a cross — a motif which is also found, in varying degrees 
of crudeness, on the probably continental types 26, 29a, and 29 b 
(PI. Ill, 17-19). There seems to be little doubt that 2 qa and 2 jb are 
really two versions of the same type and that 2 jb was not derived from 
27 a, as is generally thought. 1 Indeed, 2 7 a differs from 276 only in the 
addition of a cross before the face on the obverse: moreover, it is 
found in various styles, which correspond closely to those of 27 b 
(cp. PI. Ill, 20, 21 with III, 23, 25). 

(i) In the best-style pieces of 2 yb (PI. Ill, 22) the bird on cross is 
seen within a pellet-torque which ends in a bifurcate terminus (prob- 
ably a stylized representation of a serpent's head) : outside the torque 
is a "legend”. The obverse head, often charmingly portrayed, is of 
pure Saxon work and is placed within a similar torque and surrounded 
by a similar "legend”. 

(ii) However, degeneration sets in (PI. Ill, 23) : the obverse head is 
replaced by a bust of less careful and intelligent workmanship and the 
torque becomes a mere circle of pellets. Occasionally the same fate 
befalls the reverse torque but normally it is there in its original shape. 
Very often pellets, annulets, crosses, and stars are indiscriminately 
used to fill up the empty spaces of the reverse design. Almost in- 
variably the wing-feathers and/or tail-feathers are depicted rather 
carefully, and even on the more degraded examples the birds’ bodies 
are solid and not just "lined-in”, like some of those in sub-group (d), 
below. 

(iii) The second stage of degeneration is seen in PI. Ill, 24. The 
head reappears on the obverse, but it is quite different in style from 
the original head : it is larger and cruder and both "legend ” and torque 
have now completely vanished. They still linger in the reverse com- 
position, however, which has lost little of its original neatness and 
carefulness in execution. 

(d) On cross only, (iv) The coins of this type (PI. Ill, 25-27) reach 
the nadir of crudeness. The obverses are still the large and ungainly 
heads of the previous group, but the style of the reverses now falls into 
line with that of the obverses. The birds are usually simple, " lined-in ” 
figures, leaf-shaped and with three tail-feathers, but in at least one 
instance (a coin from the Cimiez hoard, PI. Ill, 27) the bird has dis- 
integrated into a mere pattern of lines. The normal form of the bird is 

1 And as I thought (B.N.J., 1950, p. 134), until a closer examination led me to the 
present conclusion. 
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almost identical with that of one of the birds decorating folio 139 of 
the Lindisfarne Gospels, 1 though the latter is rather neater and more 
naturalistic. 

(e) Two bird-headed torques. Connected by their obverses with the 
last stage of type 276 are two uncatalogued coins in the British 
Museum and Hunterian Museum respectively (PI. Ill, 28). The 
reverses, which show two bird-headed torques circling round each 
other, are typologically similar to the wolf-torques of 32 a, with which 
they may be contemporary. 

4. “Fantastic” 

(a) With pellets. The name "fantastic bird” was that given in the 
British Museum Catalogue to the highly stylized bird which is seen on 
the obverse of B.M.C. 39 and on the reverse of B.M.C. 49 (PI. IV, 1-4). 
These birds usually resemble starfishes, have thin bodies, and show a 
tendency to revolve. On type 49 they are nearly always crested and, 
indeed, with this crest and long thin neck the birds might almost be 
intended for cranes or herons. The field is decorated with pellets and 
either one or two annulets enclosing a pellet or a small cross with 
pellets (PI. IV, 3 ), similar to the reverse type of B.M.C. 2 c (PI. 
V, 19-22). 

Baldwin Brown 2 thought that these fantastic birds may have been 
derived from the whorl of wolves’ heads via " a mere play of radiating 
lines” but confessed that he "has not found any sceattas which bear 
this out”. This was a brilliant guess, fully in accordance with the 
tradition of the artists of the sceattas, but no more than that. 

Type 39 has the purely London-type reverse of a " Celtic cross ” and 
49 has the face in shield obverse which, as we have seen elsewhere, 3 
may have been derived from the "Celtic cross” but is more likely to 
have been a completely original composition, since it is frequently 
found in Anglo-Saxon art — e.g. almost identical facing head on the 
Sutton Hoo whetstone (seventh century) and on the earlier shield 
from the same treasure. 4 

Types 39 and 49 begin our fourth and last sequence, in which the 
bird is seen to revolve until it nearly turns into a whorl. 

(■ b ) With branch. The first phases of this sequence appear when the 
original revolving tendency of the fantastic birds is heightened by the 
circular sweep of the branch, which now accompanies the birds, and 
the spiral [B.M.C. type 23 b — PI. IV, 5 ) or circle [B.M.C. type 23c— 
PI. IV, 6) in the centre of the bodies. An interesting piece is the 
crested bird on a coin with a London bust obverse (PI. IV, 8). Here 
the bird has partially disintegrated, the neck having been separated 

1 Kendrick, op. cit., PI. xxxviii, 4. 2 Op. cit., pp. 100-1. 

3 B.N.J., 1950, p. 134; 1951, p. 257. 

4 R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, in P.S.A.I., xxv, 1949, Pis. 1, vi b. 
The design of a central boss surrounded by several other bosses was a very early Teutonic 

motif and may be seen on (for example) a late fifth-century bronze plaque from Rochester 
and on two probably fourth-century bronze plaques from Thorsberg Moss, Schleswig: 
Baldwin Brown, op. cit., p. 324, PI. lxi. 
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from the body, though this lack of naturalism is offset by the very 
naturalistic tail-feathers. This coin appears to fall halfway between 
the birds of 23 b and 23c, which have only a slight tendency to revolve, 
and that of 23^, which has almost turned into a whorl (PI. IV, 9). 
The latter type is paralleled to a remarkable degree by a whorl pattern 
in the Canterbury Psalter [c. 750), 1 and is a good example of the occa- 
sional similarity of motifs on coins and on other branches of Saxon art. 

Types 23 b and 23d and the coin shown on PI. IV, 8 are all connected 
with the London Series, the first two by their reverses and the last by 
its obverse. Type 23c also has a London reverse but it is not in the 
London idiom and unless, as seems likely, it is a farouche copy of 23 b, 
its sole connexion with the London Series lies in a mule with obv. bird 
and branch and rev. “Celtic cross” (PI. IV, 7). 

5. Plumed 

The “plumed bird” of B.M.C. type 6 (PI. IV, 10-12) was not 
originally a bird at all but was derived from the degraded bust 
(“porcupine”) obverses of B.M.C. types 4 and 5. It was formed by 
giving the central spine of the “porcupine” a head, legs, tail, and a 
certain thickness so that it developed into a bird-like motif. The field 
contains various objects — pellets, crosses, an annulet, and an annulet 
enclosing a pellet. It may well be that the type is continental in its 
origins ( ? a Frisian derivative of the English “porcupine ” type), since 
no examples have yet been recorded from this country but only from 
Holland, France, and Germany. 

Uncertain Animal Types 

1. Plain 

B.M.C. type 44 and two uncatalogued types constitute this sub- 
group, all with some form of unidentified animal and all in completely 
different styles. 

(i) On type 44 a large animal is seen walking left (PI. Ill, 3 ) or right 
(PI. Ill, 4 ), its tongue hanging out of its open mouth; it is the proud 
possessor of a very fine curved tail ending in a leonine tuft and, indeed, 
it may have been intended for a lion. 

(ii) The second type is interesting as the animal is a typical north- 
country beast with the “Anglian lock” of the legs, in this case formed 
by the intersection of the long and curving crest, passing behind the 
right foreleg and right hindleg and in front of the left foreleg and left 
hindleg (PI. IV, 13). This coin (from the Carlyon-Britton sale, 
whence it passed into the cabinets of the late Mr. R. C. Lockett) was 
found near Carlisle and has on the obverse a facing bust. It was 
attributed in the Sale Catalogue to Archbishop Ecgberht of York, 
doubtless through an apparently mistaken impression that the bust 
was tonsured. 

(iii) The third type, represented so far by two coins in the collec- 

1 Kendrick, op. cit., PI. lxv. 
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tions of Mr. F. Elmore Jones and Mr. Fred Baldwin respectively, 
shows a thin, ribbon-like animal with a crest and a long trifurcate tail 
curved in an “Anglian lock ” over the left hindleg and under the right 
hindleg and the body (PI. II, 26). On the Baldwin coin (the other 
specimen is too worn for such details to be made out) both obverse 
and reverse have a trefoil above the type, joining the tail of the ob- 
verse animal to the lower jaw. These coins are the only sceattas so 
far recorded which approximate in any way to the Ribbon Style of 
Anglo-Saxon art (to use Kendrick’s term, which is more compre- 
hensible to the layman than Salin’s “Style II”). This style flourished 
in Kent and the south mainly in the fifth and sixth centuries, but 
a parallel form (Kendrick’s “Anglian Development”) appeared in 
eastern England in the sixth and seventh centuries, surviving into the 
eighth in Northumbrian Christian art. The coins, then, illustrate the 
survival of an obsolete art-style in a medium where it is not otherwise 
found. The possibility that they are of Northumbrian origin must not 
be altogether ruled out. 

2. Ornamented 

(a) With pellets. In this sub-group we find three different types of 
animals: (i) a long-necked creature with a crest, short dumpy body, 
and spidery legs ; (ii) one with a curved back, long tail, and bifurcate 
tongue ; and (iii) one with thin legs, ears, and curving tail, which has 
been described as a bear. 

(i) The first type of animal is found on certain rare coins with obv. 
radiate bust with blundered runes, as B.M.C. type 2 b (PI. IV, 14), 
and on others with obv. bird (Pis. II, 27, 28; III, 5, 6). For the most 
part it is similar in style to those on the earliest Northumbrian “ stycas ” 
(cp. PI. IV, 24-33) struck from the reign of Eadberht (737-58) to that 
of Aelfwald I (779-89), and these coins may well be of Northumbrian 
mintage, particularly as on at least two the familiar “Anglian lock” 
is seen. 

(ii) The second type is that of one of B.M.C. type 45 with rev. spiral 
branch (PI. IV, 15), which has its counterpart in the spiraliform 
volute on the staff of St. Luke in one of the folios of the mid-eighth- 
century St. Chad Gospels. 1 Little can be said about the obverse 
animal, a curious S-shaped monster, except that it is quite unlike any 
of the other sceatta beasts, the only one approximating to it in style 
being on another piece of the same type (PI. IV, 20). 

(iii) The coins with a “bear” reverse (for so we shall continue to 
call it for lack of a better name, though no conceivable stretch of 
imagination can ever make it resemble one) have the obverse of a 
crude bearded bust facing, which is certainly not of English style and 
which may well be continental (PI. IV, 16-19). The reverses, too, 
are in an idiom not at all reconcilable with that of the productions of 
Anglo-Saxon artists. The “bears” are shown sometimes to left, 
sometimes to right, and as the latter representations are the less skil- 

1 Kendrick, op. cit., PI. liii. 
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fully executed it may be conjectured that they are copies of the former. 
Different attitudes adopted by the animals vary the design consider- 
ably — drinking, biting the right forepaw, or stretching with arched 
back in a decidedly canine manner. 1 

(b) Winged, with pellets. Another obverse of B. M.C. type 45 shows 
a beast, rather like a gryphon, with wings, spiral tongue, and short, 
curled tail (PI. IV, 20). 

(c) Later Canterbury Style. On certain pieces of type 44 (PI. 
Ill, 1) and type 45 (PI. IV, 21, 22) we come across small, neat 
portrait-animals 2 surrounded by pellets and enclosed in a circle. 
These animals, especially that shown on PI. IV, 21, with its spiral 
tongue, bear some resemblance to the animals in roundels which 
decorate the Canon Tables of the early ninth-century Canterbury 
Gospels, 3 except that the latter are encumbered by such unnecessary 
appendages as interlace at the ends of their ears or leaves and flowers 
growing from their tails. There can be little doubt that these coins 
have stylistic affinities with the Canterbury animals and they may be 
reasonably close to that manuscript in date. This, however, is a 
question which we must consider more fully in the section on dating. 

( d ) Northumbrian. The list of animal types on sceattas would not 
be complete without a description of the beasts on the early North- 
umbrian “stycas”, 4 which are, of course, datable by their obverse 
legends. It is probable that the styca animals are for the most part 
crude and not very naturalistic representations of horses, as the pre- 
sence of conventionalized manes on the necks suggests. These are, 
however, invariably depicted with claws on each foot and, if we are 
correct in assuming their equine origin, it would appear that the 
artists knew little of the anatomy of their models. 

The first Northumbrian king to use the animal reverse with an 
obverse bearing his own name (if we exclude the coins of Aldfrith, 
685-705, which some numismatists regard with suspicion) was Ead- 
berht (737-58)- Types of a similar style were later employed by 
Alchred (765-74), during the first reign of Aethelred I (774-9), and by 
Aelfwald I (779-89) . Subsequently we find the animal type revived, 
but in a very different style, by the moneyer Leofthegn, who struck 
for Aethelred II (841-9). 

Aldfrith’s animal (PI. IV, 23) was a crude beast with an S-shaped 
body and trifurcate tail, quite different from those of his successors. 

Eadberht’s stycas, which are the least uncommon of all the early 
stycas, present a large variety of animals, but they all conform to the 

1 On two coins from the same dies in the Cimiez hoard. Baldw-in Brown thinks that this 
type was a Teutonized version of type 31, but there is little in it which bears out such 
a hypothesis. 

2 I am indebted to Mrs. J. R. Pritchard for the interesting suggestion that the animal of 
type 45, no. 184 (PI. IV, 21 ) and its die-link, no. 185, may be a young deer: the embryonic 
horns and kneeling posture certainly bear this out. 

3 Kendrick, op. cit., PI. lxvi, which illustrates the mature Canterbury style as distinct 
from the earlier hybrid style of the Canterbury Psalter (ibid., PL lxv). 

4 We shall continue to give them their traditional name though, strictly speaking, they 
are sceattas. 
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same general form. Two ears and, usually, three bristles adorn their 
heads and necks and they are invariably depicted with long snouts . The 
tails, which are long, curved, and frequently barbed, sprout from the 
middle of the backs. The bodies are either long rectangles or lozenges, 
ending in a hindleg which is sometimes of normal length and some- 
times unnaturally short. The claws are shown in the conventional 
manner as short lines ; they vary in number between one and four. 
The animals are drawn either to right or to left, while the field is 
either plain or ornamented in a variety of ways (PI. IV, 24-30). 

Alchred’s animals are similar in form to those of Eadberht, though 
a trifle cruder in execution. They are shown only to right and the only 
ornament in the field is a cross (PI. IV, 31). 

A similar beast is seen on the coin of Aethelred I (PI. IV, 32), 
though the tail is different and the ornament is a trefoil, which was 
occasionally employed by Eadberht (PI. IV, 26, 30). 

Aelfwald I’s reverses follow the same general pattern (PI. IV, 33), 
but on the revival of the composition by Aethelred II a completely 
different style is seen (PI. IV, 34). Here the animal turns its head 
back, its ears are no longer prominent, and the tail is very short and 
ends in a pellet, rather like the tail on the Carlisle animal (PI. IV, 13). 
Altogether, the animal is far more naturalistic than are those of the 
earlier stycas, and it gives the impression that it is intended for a 
hunting dog. 

Stylistic comparisons between the early stycas and the sceattas are 
few. The reverse of the Carlisle coin (PI. IV, 13) and the obverses of 
the beast-bird sceattas (PI. II, 26) bear no resemblance to the stycas, 
even though their style suggests northern mintage. Two sceatta types, 
however, are more readily compared — the bird-beast (PI. II, 27, 28; 
III, 5, 6) and the Runic bust-animal (PI. IV, 14). The first, apart 
from the “Anglian lock” of some of its creatures, occasionally shows 
the trifurcate tail of the Aldfrith coin, and the prominent beak-like 
jaws are also paralleled on stycas from Eadberht to Aelfwald I, while 
the lozenge-shaped body of PI. Ill, 5 has its counterpart on certain of 
Eadberht's pieces. The trefoil on PI. II, 26 and 28 is a noticeable 
feature on a few coins of Eadberht (PI. IV, 26, 30), on the piece of 
Aethelred I (PI. IV, 32) and on the Aethelred II coins (PI. IV, 34). 
All other typical features of the stycas are absent from the sceattas. 

Dating 

Owing to the great diversity of types the arrangement adopted 
above is hardly suitable for dating purposes, for which the best 
arrangement would probably be to take first those groups which seem 
to fall into typological sequences, then those types connected with the 
Standard and London Series 1 which are not included in the fore- 

1 We must bear in mind that the dates which we assigned to these two series in a pre- 
vious paper are but provisional and must not on any account be used as decisive evidence 
for dating the Animal Series. 
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going sequences, then the sceattas with animal types on both obverse 
and reverse, and finally all those types not hitherto considered. 

1. Sequences 

(a) Wolf Types. The similarity of the bird on vine obverse of 
B.M.C. type 7 (PI. I, 24) to the “inhabited vine” motifs on certain 
Northumbrian crosses, such as those at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, leads 
one to expect that this type may be dated either to the late seventh or 
to the late eighth century, since the crosses have been dated by 
Kendrick to the end of the seventh century and to c. 700 respectively, 
by Collingwood to about a century later, and by Baldwin Brown to the 
third quarter of the seventh century. Now the bird of type 7 has not 
the unnatural and barbaric appearance of the creatures on the St. 
Andrew Auckland and Morham crosses of about the end of the eighth 
century, but approximates in style to the “softer” Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle creatures, which therefore seem to be considerably earlier. 1 
The tremisses of Cahors of the sixth and seventh centuries with a 
similar motif may have influenced the bird on vine type but the con- 
nexion was probably only very indirect. In point of fact, there are 
two possible datings for type 7, dependent upon whether or not we 
admit its reverse to be the ancestor of the Wolf types, 32a, 32 b, 33, &c. 
If we do, then it can hardly have been influenced by the eighth- 
century Carolingian Renaissance, as then there would have been 
insufficient time for its development into the various Wolf types 
before the sceattas were superseded by pennies at the end of the 
century. Therefore we should perhaps place type 7, even though its 
treatment is “Saxonized” rather than “Romanized”, before c. 700, 
at a time when Roman motifs were still popular. On the other hand, 
if we deny the connexion of the wolf and twins with the Wolf types, 
it could well be an eighth-century production. Personally I incline to 
the former hypothesis, having regard to the morphology of the Wolf 
types, as well as to the module and the style of type 7 (cp. the smaller 
modules and different style of the almost certainly middle to late 
eighth-century type 45). Still, perhaps it may be safer to leave the 
question open at present and say that the type may be dated to 
either the end of the seventh century (say c. 690) or to the mid-eighth. 

The evolution of the Wolf types is seen in types 32a, 326, and 33, 
with the Hunterian wolf-standard representing an intermediate stage 
(Pis. I, 25-28; II, 1-11). The sequence itself is clear enough, but it 
is by no means easy to date and no parallels from other branches of 
art are forthcoming. Similar though the wolf-torques of 32 a and 32 b 
and the profile heads of 33 are to the wolf’s head on a stone from 
Stanwick Church, Yorks., 2 the latter cannot be used for dating pur- 

1 In making this comparison it should be remembered that the sceattas are most un- 
likely to have originated in the same part of the country as the crosses, and it must be 
stressed that this stylistic comparison should not be taken as an argument in favour of a 
Northumbrian origin for the former. We must also bear in mind that, with few exceptions, 
the dates given to the crosses are still highly controversial and should not be used too 
decisively as date-evidence for the coins. 2 Baldwin Brown, op. cit., p. 105. 
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poses as it is at least a century too late. Our only clue lies in the con- 
nexions of these types with the Standard and London Series. Although 
such dating is purely provisional and even arbitrary, the London-style 
busts of these pieces, as we saw in a former publication, 1 may be 
placed in the early eighth century : similarly, the Hunterian coin with 
its late form of Standard reverse seems to fall c. 710. If, then, we 
postulate a date c. 710-20 for these Wolf types we may not be far 
wrong. 

The Lindisfarne Gospels (c. 700) provide a parallel for the wolf- 
whorls of the final stage in the sequence (PI. II, 12-16, 19) in the whorl 
of two animals’ heads from folio 139, 2 which the Cimiez hoard, buried 
according to Le Gentilhomme in 737, 3 contained an example of type 
23^ (rev. three-headed wolf-whorl). Moreover, since 23*? and its variant 
(PI. II, 12, 13) have London type reverses, they are “London-con- 
nected” types which seem to fall c. 720-30. Of type 47 (PI. II, 16, 19) 
and its whorl of four heads, Baldwin Brown 4 says that the reverse is 
“in an advanced state of morphological change” and that its obverse 
centaur seems undoubtedly to show the influence of the Carolingian 
Renaissance of classical art. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the 
four-headed whorl may fall rather later than the three-headed whorls 
of the other types and should perhaps be assigned to c. 730-40. 

(b) Bird and cross. The bird and cross and its two derivatives 

(. B.M.C . 35-37: PI- HI, 7-10) are even more difficult to date. Type 
35 is similar in style to the birds on a gilt bronze handle from Wang- 
ford, Suffolk, but as Baldwin Brown dates this object to before 500, 5 I 

we shall have to turn to other evidence. This is again found in the 
Cimiez hoard of 737, which contained a coin of type 37. Now, as this 
type almost certainly represents the final stage in the modification of 
type 35, the whole sequence must therefore be prior to that date — 
probably earlier than c. 730, if allowances be made for time-lag in 
circulating and arriving at the place of burial in the south of France. 

At a rough guess it should perhaps be assigned to the first quarter of 
the eighth century, which dating fits in remarkably well with the 
evidence of the mule, 37/32 a, b since the wolf-torques have been 
already given to c. 710-20. The coins with the obverse of 37 and rev. 
very stylized and partly disintegrated bird (PI. Ill, 2) tie up with this 
group and are contemporary with type 37. 

(c) Bird on cross. Here again we have to rely upon the evidence of 
hoards. Type 276 (PI. Ill, 22-27), in its later and cruder stages, was 
represented in both the Cimiez and the Hallum hoards, the latter 
provisionally dated to c. 740-50, from which it may be assumed that 
the twin-sequences of 27a and 27b are contemporary with the last 
group (types 35-37), i.e. about the first quarter of the eighth century. i 

1 B.N.J., 1951, p. 267. 

2 Kendrick, op. cit., PL xxxvm, 4. 

3 Op. cit., p. 72. 

4 Op. cit., p. 87. s Ibid., p. hi. 

6 This coin was in the Carlyon-Britton sale (lot 169c), but I have been unable to trace its 
present whereabouts. 
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The best-style coins of this group, therefore, may be placed at c. 700, 1 
and the crudest at c. 720. The cognate type with rev. two bird-headed 
torques (PI. Ill, 28) has as its obverse a diademed head exactly the 
same as that on the latest specimens of 2 yb and so may be assigned to 
c. 720. It can also be connected by its reverse type with the wolf- 
torques of 32a, which we have already dated, on independent evidence, 
to the same period. 

(d) Fantastic birds. The sequence, types 39, 40-^236, 23c— > bust 
with ARJP— > 2 ^d (PI. IV, 1-9), is quite clearly evolutionary. Type 
39 is a “London-connected” type of (probably) the second quarter of 
the eighth century, as we saw in a former paper. 2 Although the 
obverse face of 49 is paralleled on two objects from the Sutton Hoo 
treasure, both are too early to assist us in the matter of dating this 
type. Types 23 b, 23 d, and the AR.IP coin are also “London-con- 
nected” types, later both in their London connexions and in their 
Bird types than 39, while 23c seems to be a crude copy of a “ London- 
connected ” coin, probably 23 b. It is, however, more definitely related 
to the London Series by the mule 23C/34 (PI. IV, 7), which, as 34 has 
been already dated to the middle of the eighth century, suggests a 
similar date for 23c. The only other chronological evidence for this 
group is a motif from the Canterbury Psalter (c. 750) with whorls 
almost identical with the whorl-like bird of 23^. 3 An approximate 
date for the sequence, then, may be during the second quarter of the 
eighth century, probably extending for 23 d to c. 760 or 770. (I had 
already concluded that 49 and the wolf-whorls (for which see section 
(a), above) may be roughly contemporary when my conclusions were 
happily confirmed by the discovery in the British Museum trays of 
a mule from Whitby with obv. as type 49 and rev. three-headed wolf- 
whorl (PI. II, 15) — an important coin which connects the two types 
chronologically.) 

2. Types connected with the Standard Series 

Of these the radiate bust-animal type (PI. IV, 14), which is con- 
nected only indirectly with the Standards, seems to be the earliest. 
Its obverse is identical with those of B.M.C. type 2 b, which we have 
already dated, 4 to the period c. 665-85 or a little later, and its reverse 
has stylistic and typological affinities with the animals on the early 
stycas of Northumbria (PI. IV, 24-33) . It would appear, then, that 
this sceatta should be assigned a date just before or just after the turn 
of the eighth century. 

Type 6 (PI. IV, 10-12) we have already placed early in the eighth 

1 If so, the electrum coin in the Ashmolean Museum with the same types as the best- 
style 27 b (assuming it is genuine, which there is no reason to doubt) is one of the very latest 
thrymsas, about a quarter of a century after the Victoria Aicgg,. thrymsas, which we have 
hitherto regarded as the latest of the gold series. Alternatively, of course, 27 a and 27 b may 
be earlier than the dating which we have postulated here, but this is less likely. 

- B.N.J., 1951, p. 269. 

3 Kendrick, op. cit., PL lxv. 

4 B.N.J., 1951, p. 253. 
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century 1 — say, c. 700-10 — on the grounds that it represents a modi- 
fication of the late seventh-century “porcupine” composition. 

The mule 230/51 (PI. I, 8) should perhaps be placed slightly later 
than type 6 ( ? c. 720), even though the reverse of 51 is also found 
muled with a Runic (Epa) obverse of, probably, the 670’s or 68o’s. 
The possibility is that 51, or at least the square with diagonals form 
of the standard, lasted from the end of the seventh century until well 
into the eighth. Be that as it may, the dating c. 720 for the 230/51 
mule would fit in quite well with that given to the "London-con- 
nected” obverse of 230, which we shall consider in the next section. 

To the decade 710-20 may also be assigned type 46 (PI. Ill, 11) and 
the standard-dragon sceatta in Norwich Museum (PI. I, 20), both of 
which show late variations of the standard motif. The Norwich coin 
is probably the later of the two. 2 

3. Other types connected with the London Series 

One of the obverses of type 230 (PI. I, 6) has distinct affinities with 
the Early Canterbury Style of the Canterbury Psalter ( c . 750), while 
both type 230 as a whole and its variant (rev. man with bow and 
cross — PI. I, 7) have connexions with the London Series of, probably, 
the second quarter of the eighth century. Although it is not easy to 
assign even approximate dates to the various “London-connected” 
types, it seems reasonable enough to place 230, 230 var., 410, and 41 b 
to c. 720-30, while the cruder type 40 may well be a copy, either con- 
temporary or slightly later, of 230. The inclusion of type 41& in the 
Cimiez hoard confirms this suggested dating, as does the mule 416/232 
(PI. I, 13), since we have already placed 232 in precisely the same 
decade. The former Grantley specimen of 410 with obverse similar to 
the Helmet Style of at least two centuries earlier (PI. I, 22) must be 
an archaism. 

Type 42 and its variant (PI. II, 20-24) have London-style busts 
which may place them rather earlier than the last group, perhaps 
c. 700-10, but this is merely a suggestion based on the (probably) 
early eighth-century “London-connected” obverses. If the reverse of 
the hound-wheel sceatta (PI. II, 25) is really one of the very stylized 
standards, which in a former paper we tentatively assigned to the 
early eighth century, 3 our dating for type 42 is reasonable enough and 
this coin may possibly fall c. 710. 

At some period between the dates of 230 and 42 may be placed 
type 38 and the uncatalogued head in cable-dragon, the neater and 
better-style examples of which (Pis. Ill, 13; I, 18) approximate in 
style to the London Series. The treatment of the obverse bust shows 
a slight falling off from the excellent productions of the early part of 
the century, while the dragons of the head in cable pieces are con- 
siderably more restrained in treatment than are those on the later 

■ B.N.J., 1951, p. 257. 

2 For types 46, 51, and the Norwich coin, see 1951, p. 258, and for the Norwich 

coin, see also N.C., 1950, pp. 150-1, 3 B.N.J., 1951, pp. 260-1. 
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coins, so that both types may possibly be given to c. 710-20. The bird 
in torque, identical with that of type 38, except that it is to the left, is 
also found as the obverse of a coin with rev. cross ancree (PI. Ill, 15), 1 
which, if Merovingian, must have been struck before Pepin introduced 
his new denier c. 755- 

4. Two-animal types 

The next pieces which we must attempt to date are those which 
have animal types on both sides and which we have not yet con- 
sidered. There are four types — B.M.C. type 44, the Marlborough 
wolf’s-head-hound coin and two types with an uncertain animal on 
one side and a bird on the other. 

The reverse animal of B.M.C. 44 (PI. Ill, 3, 4) is very “Anglian’' 
in character and shows strong affinities with the beasts on eighth- 
century Northumbrian crosses. We may be not far wrong, therefore, 
if we assign a date roughly in the middle of the same century for this 
type. On the other hand, PI. Ill, 1 shows a reverse animal which is 
very much in the Later Canterbury idiom, as it bears a resemblance to 
the portrait-animals in the early-ninth-century Canterbury Gospels. 
It may be slightly later than PI. Ill, 3, 4 and could be one of the 
latest of the sceatta series, probably falling within the third quarter 
of the eighth century. Until we know more about the distribution 
and migration tendencies of sceattas and until we are able to assign 
the different types to different parts of the country, the reasons why 
coins of the same type have affinities with both north-country art 
and with Kentish art must remain obscure : here we can only point 
out the fact that it is so without attempting an explanation. 

The reverse of the Marlborough coin (PI. II, 17) appears to be in the 
Early Canterbury Style as its type has affinities with the animals in 
the mid eighth-century Canterbury Psalter, with which, therefore, it 
may be contemporary. 

Of the remaining two types the first (beast-bird: PI. II, 26) is 
problematical. The obverse certainly bears a strong resemblance to 
the Ribbon Style animals (Salin’s “Style II”) of an earlier period. 
The type may be Northumbrian or, alternatively, if produced in the 
south, an archaism. The former possibly seems more likely and we 
may perhaps place it either c. 730, before the reign of Eadberht, the 
first Northumbrian king to strike in his own name, if we exclude 
Aldfrith, or c. 760, between the reigns of Eadberht and Alchred, during 
which time no coins bearing regal names are known. 

The last type of this group is the bird-beast (Pis. II, 27, 28; III, 

5 , 6). The birds occasionally resemble those on the pre-500 Wangford 
handle but, as we have seen, this resemblance obviously cannot be 
used for dating purposes. The beasts, however, are often depicted 
with the “Anglian lock” of the eighth and ninth centuries and more- 
over sometimes have stylistic affinities with the animals on the early 

1 Prou, Les Monnaies merovingiennes de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1892), no. 
2902. 
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Northumbrian stycas (737-89; cp. PI. IV, 24 - 33 ). Although these 
affinities are never very clear they are nevertheless present and indicate 
for this type a possible mid eighth-century date. 

5. Other Animal types 

Eight types remain to be considered — B.M.C. 31, 43, 45, and five 
uncatalogued types. 

From the presence of the almost certainly Frisian type 31 (PI. I, 
1-5) in the Hallum and Duurstede hoards, both of which have been 
dated to c. 740-50, we may assume that it was first produced c. 720 
or earlier, while from the many degenerate copies which are known 
we may postulate for it a fairly long life, even taking into considera- 
tion the possibility that some of those copies were the contemporary 
work of inexpert craftsmen. The final stage in its degeneration 
(apart from the imitations from Germany (PI. I, 5) and Sweden, of 
which the latter at least are considerably later than their prototypes) 
seems to be represented by certain of the coins in the Terwispel hoard 
(PI. I, 4 ). This hoard was found in 1863 with the drowned remains of 
an unfortunate traveller and from the very degenerate and chaotic 
types of many of its contents we may place its deposition considerably 
later than the hoards from Hallum and Duurstede. 

Type 43 (PI. I, 19) may be assigned a very rough date from its 
reverse type, an interlaced tetragram. This composition is typical of 
the geometric style which was in common use from the middle of the 
eighth century. A similar feature occurs on the cross at Hexham, 
which commemorates Acca, Bishop of Hexham (709-32), who died in 
740, and also on the Abercorn cross which Kendrick dates to the mid- 
eighth century but which Collingwood, in his N orthumbrian Crosses of 
the Pre-Norman Age, prefers to place much later, in the tenth century. 
The impression which one gets from the style of this piece is that it 
falls in the second quarter of the eighth century. 

Parallels for both style and type can be drawn from manuscripts in 
the case of B.M.C. 45 (PI. IV, 15, 20-22). The reverse spiral, orna- 
mented with buds and leaves (? a form of the vine-pattern), has its 
counterpart in the Fichfield St. Chad Gospels of c. 750, the work of an 
Irish monk, for it is very like the spiraliform volute on the flowering 
staff of St. Luke. 1 Kendrick points out that such patterns first 
appeared in Anglo-Saxon art in the scroll-panel of the Bewcastle cross 
( c . 700) and that fifty years later, in the St. Chad Gospels, the pattern 
had become stiffened and wiry. The same stiffness is seen in the 
reverses of type 45, which may therefore fall closer in date to the later 
manuscript than to the earlier cross. The Canterbury Gospels of the 
early ninth century provide an even closer parallel to certain of the 
obverse animals of this type, which seem to be in the Later Canterbury 
Style. The sceatta series having come to an end before the opening of 
the ninth century, it is obvious that the coins must be the earlier, but 


1 Kendrick, op. cit., PL liii. 
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nevertheless it seems as if the engravers intended to draw their 
animals in the Canterbury idiom or at least were subject to the same 
outside influences from France as the illuminator of the manuscript. 
When all these things are considered, type 45 appears to fall in the 
third, or even the last, quarter of the eighth century. 

The Carlisle coin (PI. IV, 13), attributed in the Carlyon-Britton 
Sale Catalogue to Archbishop Ecgberht of York (734-66), shows a 
reverse beast of very definite eighth-century Anglian style with a 
“lock” formed by the long crest intertwined between the legs. Even 
though it may not be a coin of Ecgberht (whose coins bear the name of 
King Eadberht on the obverse and a man with crosses reverse), it 
may fairly be assigned a roughly contemporary date. 

The pieces with obv. facing bust and rev. "bear” (PI. IV, 16-19) 
are probably not English but continental : at any rate, their style does 
not appear to be that of an English engraver. They were represented 
in the Cimiez hoard (737) by two coins from identical dies and these 
pieces may therefore be placed to c. 730 at the latest. Various styles 
exist, however, some considerably better than others (one of the 
finest was said to have been found “near London” (PI. IV, 16) and 
may therefore be a continental importation), and there is evidence 
that the type was copied to some extent, from which it may be 
inferred that it had a fairly long life. The Cimiez examples are of 
reasonably good style, so that the more degraded pieces, with the 
“bear ” to right instead of to left, were perhaps struck at a subsequent 
date, probably about the middle of the century. 

The bust with cross-dragon and the bust with cross-bird types 
(Pis. I, 21; II, 29) may be considered together, as the style of the 
obverses is identical. Unfortunately, little can be said about either. 
The bird is similar to those on the Wangford handle but, as we have 
seen, this cannot be used as a pointer. However, it is also similar to 
the birds of the bird-beast type which we have dated to c. 740-50. 
The fact that the coin with the dragon reverse came from Hallum in 
Holland 1 does not necessarily mean that the type was of Dutch origin, 
since the style of the obverse bust, although not very similar to other 
examples of Anglo-Saxon sceatta portraiture, is more in the English 
idiom than in the Frisian. Both these types may be placed tentatively 
in the mid eighth-century, perhaps in the same decade as the bird- 
beast type, but both dating and nationality are open to confirmation 
when further evidence is available. 

Finally, there is the bird-man with crosses type (PI. II, 30) which 
in spite of its London reverse is certainly not in the London style. The 
obverse birds resemble certain of the birds of the bird-beast type and 
those of the bust with cross-bird type, which we have dated to c. 740- 
50, but definite dating evidence is completely lacking. 

1 So far I have noted only one example of this type. 
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Provenances (see Appx. II) 1 

Unfortunately, few types in the Animal Series possess more than 
three recorded provenances each, as a glance at Appendix II will 
show. Those connected with the “London” sceattas seem to be 
centred upon London and the Thames Valley — see groups I (except 
type 7, which may be Kentish) and 6 (except type 38, which also 
comes from Kent — ? a continental importation). Types 39 and 49 of 
group 4 are mainly from Hampshire and Dorset. Group 3 (type 27 b) 
is chiefly Kentish, although examples also come from Holland and 
France. The only types connected with the Standard Series which 
have provenances are 6 and (probably) the standard-dragon sceatta 
in Norwich Museum: the former is not so far recorded from English 
sites but, as it possesses only four provenances with only one, two, or 
four examples from each, it is not safe to say that it is of exclusively 
continental manufacture. The Norwich Museum coin may have been 
found in Lincolnshire, but this is by no means certain. Of group 8, 
type 31 is definitely Frisian and comes mainly from Holland, while the 
Later Canterbury Style of certain pieces of type 45 suggests a Kentish 
origin, which is curiously supported by its single recorded site, 
Reculver. The remaining types are insufficiently recorded and, 
indeed, for the Animal types as a whole, few definite conclusions can 
be drawn. 

Metrology and Fineness 

Little can be obtained from a study of the weights of the Animal 
Series, owing to the comparatively few specimens in each type which 
are available for weighing. Except for B.M.C. 6, 2 jb, and 31, the 
maximum number of coins in any one type which have been weighed 
is nine. Any attempt to draw conclusions from metrology, therefore, 
would be futile. 


II. THE ANGLO-MEROVINGIAN SERIES 

With the Standard, London, and Animal Series we have dealt with 
the majority of sceattas, but there still remain the “Anglo-Mero- 
vingian” Series and the inevitable miscellanea. When we have con- 
sidered these we shall have dealt, in this and the previous paper, with 
all the known types with the exception of those which, with a greater 
or lesser degree of certainty, belong to Frisia or Merovingian Gaul. 

Only three types can be said to have been copied directly from 
Merovingian prototypes, if we exclude the obverse of type 3 a, types 
27b and 38 and the cross and pellets motif, the Frankish ancestry of 
which cannot be definitely established. These three types form the 
very small series which we have called the “Anglo-Merovingian ”. 

1 The English sites have been taken from a list compiled by Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland and 
published in N.C., 1942, pp. 51-58. 
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Cross on Steps Type 

B.M.C. 24 b (PI. V, 1), with obv. helmeted head r. and rev. cross on 
steps, is an English copy of the Merovingian B.M.C. 24 a of Auxerre 
(PI. V, 24 ) . Generally speaking the workmanship is poor : the legend, 
even when it can be read in its entirety — which is very seldom — is a 
conglomeration of blundered letters without any resemblance to the 
legends (obv. moneyer’s name; rev. civic name, ANTIZI 0 DER .0 cl) 
on the prototype. Moreover, the English artist has unsuccessfully 
attempted to improve upon his models by the curiously irrelevant 
addition of the inscription, r °f which is normally found on the 
standards of B.M.C. type 2 a and similar pieces and which here appears 
around the cross, being occasionally varied, either by inversion or by 
the replacement of the Is by annulets. 

The date of the prototype is uncertain, but we can make a rough 
guess at the date of the copies. The T °\ T inscription is apparently 
early, as we have seen, 1 and had degenerated into blundered letters or 
patterns probably soon after c. 700. Its presence on a copy of a 
Merovingian coin, therefore, may be very approximately dated to the 
beginning of the eighth century at the latest. 

Only one piece has a recorded provenance, and that a very vague 
one — a coin, formerly in the Carlyon-Britton collection, 2 described as 
having been found in the Thames. 

Half-figure Type 

This most interesting and unusual piece (B.M.C. type 54) appears 
to have been derived from a Merovingian coin attributed to (?) Mar- 
seilles by Prou. 3 The prototype has obv. full-length figure stg. facing, 
head r., holding two crosses, and rev. cross crosslet, annulet in centre, 
with rays (PI. V, 2 ). On the copy (PI. V, 3 ) the reverse has remained 
much the same, but the obverse has undergone a metamorphosis : the 
figure has been cut down to half-length and has been given two very 
large hands and a sort of headgear (probably intended for a helmet), 
crowned by an annulet, while each end of the cross-limbs has also 
acquired an annulet. The result is a striking composition of very 
individualistic style, quite without parallel amongst sceattas. 

It is impossible to suggest a date for this piece unless the crosses 
with annulets can be linked chronologically with a similar design in 
the Standard Series (obv. runic bust: cp. also type 46, PI. Ill, 11 ), 
which may have been in use c. 665-85. Perhaps we may tentatively 
assign type 54 to the end of the seventh century. No provenance is 
recorded. 

Helmeted Bust Type 4 

The coins of this t}^pe are copied from imitations of a gold tremissis 
of Chalons-sur-Saone (PI. V, 4 ) and appear mainly to be of Frankish 

1 1951, pp. 252, 260. 2 Sale Catalogue, lot 174a. 

3 Prou, op. cit., PL xxiv, 12. 

4 This type has already been described in my paper on the London Series, of which I then 
considered it to be a part. 
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origin — perhaps from Lorraine. 1 They are in various styles, some 
"Romanized’', others with a distinctly Frankish type of bust, but 
one has an obverse which is drawn in the Anglo-Saxon rather than in 
the French idiom, and this piece (PI. V, 5 ), now in the Hunterian 
Museum, may well be an English copy of the Merovingian coins. 

The French pieces are struck in both pale gold and silver and this 
fact in itself postulates for them a date well before the end of the 
seventh century. If we are right in assuming an English origin for the 
Hunter coin, it would be one of the earliest sceattas and may possibly 
be assigned to c. 660-70, or even slightly earlier. 

Only one provenance, Colchester, has so far been recorded for one 
of the Frankish silver copies of reasonably good "Romanized" style. 
In all probability this piece was a continental importation, since what 
little evidence we have strongly suggests a French provenance for 
the others. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS SCEATTAS 

Apart from those types which are certainly or probably Frisian 
(PL V, 17 - 23 ) and Merovingian (PL V, 24 - 26 ), there are six 
"Miscellaneous” types and one variant, which cannot be fitted into 
the four main series. 


"Romanized” Types 

Other than the "Romanized” types which have already been 
considered, B.M.C. type 1 and two of Peada’s issues remain for 
consideration here. 

1. " Victoria Augg.” 

Type 1 is copied from the Victoria Augg. solidi of the late fourth 
century (Pl. V, 6) and is actually a debased thrymsa, pieces of 
identical style and type existing also in pale gold. The obverse shows 
a diademed bust with remains of letters and the reverse a stylized 
representation of two Emperors with a Victory above. Little remains 
of the Emperors but their heads and a mere suggestion of drapery, 
while the Victory has become a sort of cherub, with exaggeratedly 
large wings composed of pellets, partly encircling the Emperors’ 
heads (Pl. V, 7 ). 

The thrymsas have been dated by Sutherland 2 to the end of the 
gold series and in a previous paper I assigned them to c. 670. 3 The 
sceattas may be given a roughly contemporary date, which is strikingly 
confirmed by the appearance in the Bordeaux hoard (dated by 
Le Gentilhomme to c. 680) of a Merovingian tremissis, struck at an 
uncertain mint by a moneyer Baudulf, which bears an identical copy 
of the Victoria Augg. reverse as an obverse typed 

1 The whole group is in process of publication by Mr. R. H. Dolley of the Dept, of Coins 

and Medals, the British Museum. 

3 Anglo-Saxon Gold Coinage, p, 40. 3 B.N.J., 1950, pp. 134, 142. 

* Le Gentilhomme, op. cit., p. 68, fig. 3, and R.N., 1936, p. 123, Pl. m, 49, 
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No provenances have been noted for the sceattas, and the thrymsas 
have been recorded only from Lymne, Reculver, Domburg, and an 
unspecified site in Lorraine. 

2. Peada 

The Pada coins with “Romanized” obverse — apart from those in 
the Standard Series— have two reverse types: (i) a cross, with an 
annulet in each angle, in a circle of pellets (PI. V, 8) , and (ii) the regal 
name in runes within a wreath of pellets (PI. V, 10). Of these, the 
former is also found in copper (PI. V, 9 ), probably the core of a con- 
temporary forgery, and an almost identical type in pale gold, and the 
latter also exists in pale gold. The obverses are connected, typo- 
logically and perhaps chronologically, with B.M.C. type 2 a by the 
legend TIC, TIIC, or ITIIC before the face: the busts, however, are 
diademed and not radiate as on 2 a. The obverses of the sceattas with 
reverse (i) are shown to be copies of a Roman obverse by the blundered 
legend, such as DNV/AVNC in which the DN and AVG of the original 
are easily distinguishable. 

Assuming that our identification of Pada with Peada of Mercia to 
be justified, we can date these coins to roughly the middle of the 
seventh century. In spite of the cross type, which need not be the 
Christian symbol but may be purely decorative, they could have been 
struck before his conversion to Christianity, while he was vassal-king 
of the Middle Angles (? 632-654) and not necessarily during his brief 
reign as King of Southern Mercia (654-6). 

Only two provenances are recorded — Sarre, Kent, and Cimiez, 
France. 

Cross and Pellets Type 

Although those sceattas with a runic legend (Apa) on the obverse 
and a cross and pellets reverse (PI. V, 11) may be Frisian, 1 we shall 
describe them here since the Aj>a coins with the Standard reverse are 
generally regarded as having originated in this country. It must be 
remembered that many Runic coins may themselves be Frisian copies, 
particularly those with blundered obverse legends and/or of very 
crude style— such pieces often have continental provenances, more- 
over — but there is at present no certain way of differentiating the 
copies from their English prototypes. 

The Apa coins with the cross and pellets reverse have a crudely 
executed obverse bust with badly formed runes. Very few are of good 
or even of fair style and the majority give the impression of being 
rather unintelligent copies. Occasionally the runes are retrograde, and 
one B.M. coin, while the bust is rather better drawn than usual, has 
coarse Runic letters which seem to be a blundered form of Apa. 
Another ( Carlyon-Britton Sale Catalogue, lot 148^) lacks the initial A 
altogether. The reverses bear a pseudo-legend of random letters, 
mainly As and Vs, usually with an annulet at the bottom. 

1 Or, rather, copies of an English obverse combined with a native Frisian reverse. 
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Le Gentilhomme 1 noted that coins with this reverse are very com- 
mon on the Continent and suggested that, while those with the 
Standard reverse belong to England, the cross and pellets is a Frisian 
type, probably emanating from the Frisian emporia on the northern 
coasts of Gaul. This is not unlikely, since no English provenances are 
recorded, only Domburg and Bais. 

In attempting to assign dates, we have no certain pointers and can 
only say that our suggested dating for the rest of the Runic series — 
about 67o's and 68o’s 2 — may hold good for these pieces. 

Diademed Heads 

1. B.M.C. Type io (PI. V, 12 ) 

A crude bust, with Apa in runes before, constitutes the obverse of 
this type. The reverse, inscribed ILV, has an even cruder head which 
from its hirsute appearance seems to be transitional between the 
diademed heads of type 3a and the "porcupines ” of types 4 and 5. If 
so, it supports the English theory 3 that the latter were derived from 
3 a and not entirely from the wolf and twins of type 7 as continental 
numismatists aver. 

Only one provenance has been noted and that a foreign one — 
Domburg in Holland. As far as the date is concerned we can only 
consider it to be contemporary with the other Runic coins. 

2 . B.M.C. Type 53 (PI. V, 13 ) 

The obverse of this type is identical with that of type 4 (the "porcu- 
pine”). The reverse is more interesting — a stepped cross in a circle of 
pellets, usually with pellets in its angles and/or on its limbs. The 
derivation is not far to seek for, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 4 it 
seems to have been copied from contemporary cloisonne brooches. 

This connexion may be thought to constitute a good criterion for 
dating but unfortunately the jewellery cannot be used for this purpose 
since its date is itself in dispute. However, there are two pointers — 
the obverse "porcupine” (provisionally dated to the last quarter of 
the seventh century from its occurrence on the coins of Aethelred of 
Mercia) and the incidence of type 53 in the Cimiez hoard of 737. 
Making allowances for time-lag in circulating and in arriving at the 
place of burial, we may say that c. 720 is the latest date for the pro- 
duction of this type in England. 

Apart from Cimiez, the only other provenance so far noted is 
Domburg. 

1 Op. cit. , pp. 74-75. 2 B.N.J., 1950, p. 254. 

3 Nevertheless, Baldwin Brown (op. cit., p. 96), quoting the views of certain Dutch 
numismatists, states that type 10 militates against this theory, as no moneyer would use 
the degraded version (rev.) and naturalistic version (obv.) of the same head on the same 
coin. This is logical but it fails to take into consideration the essential part of the English 
theory — that the 'porcupines’ were not derived from the radiate bust of the obverse of type 
10 but from the diademed bust of 3 a. In any case, our sceatta artists do not seem to have 
been bound by any strict rules of logic in their productions. 

4 B.N.J., 1951, p. 141. 
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3. Aethelred 

The obverses of the coins which have this name in runes on the 
reverses conform to B.M.C. types 4 and 5. There are three known 
reverses — Aethiliraed, either normally or retrograde, in a triple circle 
of pellets (PI. V, 14), Aethiliraed in a single circle of pellets (PI. V, 15), 
and a slightly blundered form ( Aethilraed , retrograde) in a crude square 
of pellets (PI. V, 16) (not, incidentally, of the Standard form). 

There seems to be no adequate reason to disassociate these coins 
from Aethelred II of Mercia (674-704) . Unfortunately, no provenances 
are recorded. 

Frisian and Merovingian Types 

Although no definite assertions can be made as to which of the 
B.M.C. types are of continental manufacture, we may say that types 
2c (PI. V, 19-22), 8, 31, and 50 (PI. V, 23) are almost certainly 
Frisian (of these, type 8 has been considered among the Standard 
Series and 31 among the Animal Series), while 30a (PI. V, 17) and 30 b 
(PI. V, 18) are very probably Frisian. The definitely Merovingian types 
are: 24 a (Auxerre) (Pi. V, 24) and 28 (Poitiers, city) (PI. V, 25), and 
the probably Merovingian are: 11, 25 (PI. V, 26), 26, 29a, and 29 b, of 
which type 11 has been described among the Standard Series and 26, 
29 a, and 29 b among the Animal Series. 

Conclusions 

Where have our researches led us ? It is hardly necessary to say that 
we have touched only the outer fringe of a vast subject and that very 
much more still remains complete!}/ hidden from our eyes. However, 
the darkness is not entirely unrelieved. We have discovered that 
sceatta designs, far from being the products of the whims of their 
engravers, fall into very definite patterns and can be divided into 
series. We have observed a chronological sequence in two of three 
series, and, in a third, various contacts with the other two as well as 
a few type-sequences of its own. We have assigned tentative dates to 
each type and have noted the important fact that the three largest 
series fall mainly within well-defined termini, the Standards, generally 
speaking, being the earliest, the Animals the latest, and the London 
coins the intermediate series. We have noted provenances, where 
available, and have formed some idea of the possible areas in which 
many of the types may have originated. Finally, we have tried to 
bring out parallels, where these exist, between the sceattas and other 
branches of art and to draw conclusions from them, wherever it may 
be logical to do so. We can only hope that we have shown the way to 
a better understanding of this obscure but fascinating — perhaps 
fascinating because it is so obscure — branch of our numismatic history. 

My best thanks are due to the following for their co-operation in 
allowing their coins to be illustrated: The Keeper of Coins, The 
British Museum ; M. Jean Babelon of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris ; Mr. Fred Baldwin ; Mr. F. Elmore Jones ; Miss Anne Robert- 
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son of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow; Mr. H. A. Seaby; and Dr. 
C. H. V. Sutherland of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

A.D.P. — A. D. Passmore collection. 

A. M. — Ashmolean Museum. 

B. A.S. — B. A. Seaby, Ltd. 

B.B. — Baldwin Brown: The Arts in Early England, iii, London, 1915. 

B.M. — British Museum. 

B.M.C. — British Museum Catalogue. 

B.N. — Bibliotheque Nationale. 

B. N.J. — British Numismatic Journal. 

C. B.S.C. — Gariy on-Britton Sale Catalogue, Sotheby, 17-21 Nov. 1913. 

Cohen — Cohen, Monnaies frappees sous I'Empire romain (3rd ed.), Paris, 1880-92. 

F.B. — Fred Baldwin collection. 

F. E.J. — F. Elmore Jones collection. 

G. S.C. — Grantley Sale Catalogue, Glendining, 27-28 Jan. 1944. 

H. M. — Hunterian Museum. 

H.M.L. — H. M. Lingford collection. 

M.M. — Middelburg Museum. 

M. & S. — Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, London, 1923-51. 

N. C. — Numismatic Chronicle. 

P.L.G. — P. Le Gentilhomme: Melanges de numismatique merovingienne, Paris, 1940. 
Prou — Les Monnaies merovingiennes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1892. 
P.S.A.I. — Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and Natural History. 
P.V.H. — Author’s collection. 

R.B.N. — Revue beige de numismatique. 

R.C.L. — R. C. Lockett collection. 

R.N. — Revue numismatique. 

R.P.M. — Comdr. R. P. Mack collection. 

Ruding — Ruding: Annals of the Coinage, i (3rd ed.), London, 1840. 

APPENDIX I 
Index of Types 
I. Animal Series 

A. Dragon Types 

1. Plain: ( a ) “Frisian”. 31. 

(6) Early Canterbury Style. 23a. 

2. Ornamented: (a) With pellets only. 23a var., 23*1/51 (mule), 41a, 416, 4i&/4ia 

(mule), 41&/230 (mule). 

(b) With pellets and bristles. 2 3a, 40, head in cable — dragon, 43, 
standard — dragon, bust with cross— dragon, 41a. 

B. Wolf Types 

1. Wolf and Twins: 7 [rev.]. 

2. Curved: 32a, wolf — standard, 37/32*1 (mule), 32 b. 

3. Profile heads: 33. 

4. Whorls: (a) three heads. 48, 49/48 (mule), 230, 23^ var. 

(b) four heads. 47 [rev.]. 

5. Facing head: Wolf’s head — hound [1 obv.] , (?) wolf’s head — man with crosses. 

C. Centaur Types: 47 [obvi], 

D. Hound Types 

1. With tree: 42, 42 var. 

2. Early Canterbury Style: Wolf’s head — hound [rev.]. 
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E. Bird Types 

1. On vine: 7 [obvi]. 

2. Ornamented: (a) With pellets only. Beast — bird f rev.], bird — beast [obvi], bust 

with cross — bird, bird — man with crosses, 44 var. [obv.\, two 
busts with cross — bird. 

(b) With branch. 44 [ obv .]. 

(c) With pellets and crosses. Bird — beast [obv.], 35. 

(1 d ) Two birds with cross, 36. 

(e) Whorl. 37. 

3. Torqued and derivatives: (a) With pellets. 46, 38. 

(b) With pellets and branch. 38. 

(c) On cross and in torque. 26, 29a, 29 b, 2 ya, 2 yb. 

(d) On cross only. 2 yb. 

(e) Two bird-headed torques. Head — two bird torques. 

4. "Fantastic”: (a) With pellets. 39, 49. 

(1 b ) With branch. 236, 23c, bust with AR.I P — bird and branch, 23^. 

5. Plumed: 6. 

F. Uncertain Animal Types 

1. Plain: 44 [rev.], facing bust — animal, beast — bird [obvi\. 

2. Ornamented: (a) With pellets. “Runic” bust — animal, 45, facing head — 

“bear”. 

(b) Winged, with pellets. 45. 

(c) Later Canterbury Style. 44 [rev.], 44 var. [rev.], 45. 

(d) Northumbrian. Aldfrith, Eadberht, Alchred, Aethelred I, 
Aelfwald I, Aethelred II. 

II. “ Anglo-Merovingian” Series 

A. Cross on Steps Type : 246. 

B. Half -figure Type : 54. 

C. Helmeted Bust Type: Helmeted bust — small cross. 

III. Miscellaneous Sceattas 

A. “ Romanized ” Types 

1. "Victoria Augg. ”, 1. 

2. Peada. 

B. Cross and pellets: Runic ( Apa ). 

C. Diademed Heads 
1. Type 10. 

2- Type 53. 

3. Aethelred II. 

IV. Frisian Types 

A. Wodan-head Types 

1. “Two-men” reverse: 30a, 30 b. 

2. "Dragon” reverse: 31. 

B. Radiate Bust Types 

"Cross and pellets” reverse: 2 c, 50. 

C. Standard Types 

4. "Standard” reverse: 8. 
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V. Merovingian Types 

A. Auxerre'. 24 a. 

B. Poitiers (city) : 28. 

C. Uncertain mints : 11, 25, 26, 29a, 29 b. 

APPENDIX II 

Provenances 

I. Animal Series 

1. Wolf and Twins and derivatives 

7. Bitterne (Hants.), Richborough (Kent), Meols (Lancs.). 

32a. Southampton (Hants.), The Thames, Whitby (Yorks.), Domburg (Holland). 
33. The Thames. 

48. Southampton. 

49/48. Whitby. 

47. The Thames. 

23s. Malton Farm (Cambs.), The Thames. 

23^ var. Cimiez (France). 

2. Bird and Cross and derivatives 
35. Dorchester (Oxon.), York. 

35 (? or 36). York. 

37. Woodbridge (Suffolk), Cimiez. 

Two busts with cross — bird. Richborough. 

3. Bird on Cross 

26. Broadstairs (Kent), Reculver (Kent). 

27a. Broadstairs. 

2 yb. Southend (Essex), Southampton, Barham (Kent), Birchington (Kent), Milton 
(Kent), Ozingell (Kent), Reculver, Brentford (Middlesex), Ilchester (Somt.), 
Woodbridge (Suffolk), Bais (France), Cimiez, Plassac (France), St. Pierre-les- 
Etieux (France), Domburg, Hallum (Holland), Utrecht (Holland). 

27b (? or 26). Sandy (Beds.), Breach Down (Kent), Broadstairs, Farningham (Kent). 

4. Fantastic Bird 

39. Bitterne, Southampton, The Thames. 

? 39. Whitby. 

49. Dorchester (Dorset), Southampton. 

23 b. Dorchester (Oxon.). 

5. “Standard-connected” 

6. Cimiez, Domburg, Hallum, Eltville (Germany). 

Standard — dragon. ? Long Sutton (Lines.). 

6 . " London-connected ” 

23a. The Thames. 

23a var. Dorchester (Oxon.). 

38. Reculver, Richborough. 

40. Hemel Hempsted (Herts.), Framlingham (Suffolk), Whitby. 

40 (? or 41 b). Dorchester (Oxon.). 

? 41a. Saxby (Lines.), Marlborough (Wilts.). 

416. Richborough, The Thames, ? Norwich (Norfolk), Cimiez. 

42. Southampton, Reculver, near Oxford. 
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7. Two-animal 

44. Cambridge, near Cambridge, Reculver, Richborough, Whitby. 

44 var. Cambridge, near Cambridge, Chichester (Sussex). 

Wolf’s head — hound. Near Marlborough. 

Bird — beast. Cambridge. 

8 . Miscellaneous 

31. Hitchin (Herts.), Cimiez, Domburg, Duurstede (Holland), Hallum, Terwispel 
(Holland), Krinkberg (Germany). 

45. Reculver. 

Facing head — animal. Near Carlisle (Cumberland). 

Facing bust — '“bear”. Near London, Cimiez. 

Bust with cross — dragon. Hallum. 

Bird — man with crosses. Middelburg. 

II. “ Anglo-Merovingian ” Series 

1. Cross on Steps Type 
24 b. The Thames. 

3. Helmeted Bust Types 

Helmeted bust — small cross. Colchester. 

III. Miscellaneous Sceattas 

1. “Romanized" Types 
Peada. Sarre (Kent), Cimiez. 

2. Cross and Pellets Type 
Runic. Domburg, Bais. 

3. Diademed Heads 

10. Domburg. 

53. Domburg, Cimiez. 

Frisian Types ( B.M.C .) 

3. Cross and Pellets Reverse 

2c. Dunstable (Beds.), Domburg, Bais, Cimiez, Plassac. 

4. Standard Reverse 

8. Domburg, Bais, Cimiez. 

Merovingian Types (B.M.C.) 

3. Uncertain Mints 

11. Cimiez. 
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APPENDIX III 


It may be of use to students of sceattas if we append a rough chronological list. Dates 
are, of course, merely suggestive, for as yet finality is quite out of the question. The 
following are based mainly on our conclusions in this paper and its two predecessors, 
although it must be admitted that in a few cases the dates given below do not coincide 
with those given in the first paper, “Saxon Sceattas and their Problems” ( B.N.J . , 
1950, pp. 129-54), which, as we saw at the time, was merely a tentative effort to pre- 
pare the ground for future research. 


Peada. c. 632-54 or c. 654-6 

Helmeted bust — small cross. c. 660-70 

2 a. c. 660-70 

Rev. TOT II (2 6, Runic, Runic 

vars., 4, 5) ; Rev. Geometric c. 665-85 
(Runic, Runic vars.. Runic/ 

5i); 10. 

Rev. blundered letters (26, c. 665—85 
Runic, Runic vars., 4, 4 var., or 

5) ; 2 c, 50. c. 680-90 

I. c. 670 

3 a, radiate head with letters — c. 670-80 

standard. 

Aethelred. c. 674-704 

Radiate head with ? sceptre — 
standard. c. 680 

53. c. 680? (before 720) 

30a. c. 680-90 

3 6; Rev. geometric (4, 5); 8. c. 680-700 

7. c. 690 (or c. 750 ?) 

12, 12 var., 13, 14, 306/8. c. 690-700 

54. ? c. 690-700 

9, 9 var., 306, 5/416, 12/5 c. 690-710 

Radiate bust with blundered c. 695-705 

runes — animal. 

27 a (early forms), 276 (early c. 700-10 
forms), 32 a (early forms), 42, 

42 var. 

II, 24a, 246, 29 a, 51, standard ? c. 700-10 
— standard. 

35. 36, 37, two busts with cross c. 700-25 
— bird. 

Wolf — standard, hound — c. 710 

wheel. 


27 a (late forms), 276 (late c. 710-20 
forms), 32a (late forms), 326, 

33. 3®. 46, head in cable — 
dragon, head — two bird 
torques. 

25, 26, 28, 296. ? c. 710-20 

15a, 15a var., 156, 156 vars. (i) c. 710-50 
and (ii), 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 

20 var./i8, 21, 22, two men 
with cross — rosettes, bust 
with rosettes — men with cross. 

24a, 246, 52. ? c. 710-50 

2 3 a / 5 1 ' 3 7/32®, standard — c. 720 

dragon. 

23 a, 23 a var., 23s, 230 var., 41a, c. 720-30 
416, 4i6/23«, 416/410., ? wolf’s 
head — man with crosses. 

40. c. 720-30 or c. 730 

Facing bust- — “bear” c. 720-50 

31. c. 720-? 800: nth century 

12/34, 236. 23c, 23C/34, 34, 39, c. 725-50 
43, 48, 49, bust with ARIP 
— bird, 49/48. 

Beast — bird. c. 730 (or c. 760) 


47 - 

c. 730-40 

Bird — beast, bust with cross — 

c. 740-60 

dragon, bust with cross — bird. 


44, facing bust — animal, wolf’s 

c. 750 

head — hound, bird — man 


with crosses. 


23 d. 

c. 750-70 

44 var. 

0- 750-75 

45 - 

c. 750-90 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Ref. nos. after nos. in plate are to B.M.C. types) 

I. Animal Series 

A. Dragon Types 

PL I. 1. 31 {rev. r.). B.M. B.M.C. , no. 147. 

2. 31 {rev. 1 . : square-ended tail). Hallum R.B.N. 1870, PI. D. 25. 

3. 31 {rev. L). P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 148. 

4. 31 [rev. disintegrating). Terwispel. R.B.N. 1870, PI. D. 

5. 31 (small copper flan). "N. Germany”. B.M. B.M.C., no. 14S var. 

6. 23a. B.M. B.M.C., no. in. 
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7. 23a var. Dorchester ( Oxon .). A.M. 

8. 23^/51 (mule). 

9. 41a. 

10. 416 ( obv . 1.). 

11. 416 (obv. r.). 

12. 41& (obv. 1.). 

13- 4 I& /23« (mule). 

14. 416/41* (mule). 

15. 23*. 

16. 40. 

17. Head in cable — dragon (rev. 1.). 

18. Head in cable — dragon (rev. r.). 

19- 43- 

20. Standard — dragon. ? Long Sutton (Lines. 


(N.C. 1841/2, p. 32, no. 4. 
R.B.N. 1870, p. 117. 

F.E.J 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 173 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 175 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 176 
P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 178 
Whitby. B.M 
R.P.M. L.S.C., lot 194 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 112 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 171 
H.M. Ruding, PI. 1. 27 
A.M 

B.M.C., no. 182 


B.M. 
Norwich Mus. 


21. Bust with cross — dragon. Hallum. 

22. 41* (obv. "Helmet Style”). 


N.C. 1950, 
pp. 150-1 

Leeuwarden iR.B.N., 1870, PI. D. 31 
Mus. (B.B., PI. iv. 9. 

R.C.L. G.S.C., lot 719. 


B. Wolf Types 

PI. I. 23. Constantinian IE 3: Urbs Roma (Prototype). 

B.M. Cohen, 

24. 7. 

25. 32* (rev. r. forelegs and hindlegs visible). 

26. 32a (rev. 1 . forelegs and hindlegs visible). 

27. 32* (rev. forelegs only). 

28. Wolf — standard (obv. wolf without legs). H.M. 


vii (Urbs Roma), no. 17 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 77 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 151 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 152 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 153 
/Ruding, PI. 1. 19. 
(B.B., PI. vii. 8 (obv.). 


PL II. 1. 32* (rev. wolf without legs). Domburg 

2. 32* (rev. wolf, without legs, in pellets-circle). 


R.B.N., 1870, p. 117 
/B.B., PI. vni. 3. 

(C B S C . lot 168(a). 

3. 32a (rev. wolf-torque and bird- torque) . B.M. B.M.C., no. 154. 

4. 32a (rev. wolf-torque with tongue derived from bird-torque). 

Whitby. B.M. B.M.C., no. 154 var. 


5. 32a (rev. wolf-torque r.). 

6. 32a (rev. wolf-torque 1.). 

7. 326. 

8. 33 (rev. r. florid style: plain tongue). 

9. 33 (rev. r. knotted tongue). 

1°. 33 (rev. 1. forked tongue). 

11. 33 (rev. 1. plain style). 

12. 230. 

13. 23s var. Cimiez. 

14. 48. 

15- 49/48 (mule). 

16. 47. 

17. Wolf’s head — -hound. Near Marlborough. 


B.M. B.M.C., no. 155. 
/B.B., PI. viii. 4. 

( C.B.S.C., lot 167(a). 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 156. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 157. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 158. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 160. 
H.M. Ruding, PI. 1. 32. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 117. 
B.N. P.L.G., PI. vi. 75. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 191. 

Whitby. B.M. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 189. 
A.D.P. G.S.C., lot 715. 


C. Centaur Type 

PI. II. 18. Carausius, antoninianus, rev. LEG 


PAR.TH (Prototype). 

B.M. M. & S. v (2), nos. 61 sqq. 
P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 189. 


19. 47. 
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D. Hound Type 
PI. II. 20. 42. 


B.M. B.M.C., no. 180. 

21. 42 (rev. hound with bird-like head and "beak”). 

P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 181. 

22. 42 (rev. tree with leaf-shaped buds). H.M. B.B., PI. vm. 19. 

23. 42. Southampton. B.M. 

24. 42 var. A.M. B.B., PI. vm. 20 (rev.). 

25. Hound — wheel. R.C.L. 

E. Bird Types 

PI. II. 26. Beast — bird. F.B. 

27. Bird — beast (obv. wing ending in cross). H.M. Ruding, PI. 1. 24. 

28. Bird — beast (obv. trefoil above bird). Cambridge. A.M. B.B., PI. v. 6. 

29. Bust with cross — bird. Ex-B.A.S. 

30. Bird — man with crosses. F.B. 


PL III. 


PI. IV. 


1 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 

1 4 - 

15. 

16. 
i7- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23 - 
24. 
25 - 

26. 

27. 

28. 

1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 


44 - 

Two busts with cross — bird. 

44 - 

44 (obv. 1. ; rev. r.). 

Bird — beast (neat style). 

Bird — beast (obv. wing ending in cross). 

35 - 

36 - 

36 

37 
46 

38 (obv. bust in torque). 

38 (obv. bust in torque and cable). 

38 (obv. bust in torque: letters around). 
Merovingian : Bird in torque — cross ancree. 
38 (rev. bird and branch in torque). 

26. 

29 a. 

29 b. 

27a. 

27a. 

2 7b (best style). 

2 7b (first stage of degeneration). 

27ft (second stage of degeneration). 

2 7b (third stage of degeneration). 

27b (obv. head with ? branch). 

27b (rev. disintegrated bird). 


Head — two bird torques. 

39 - 

49 - 

49 (rev. in field). 

49 (rev. 1.). 

23 b. 

23 c. 

230/34 (mule). 

Bust with ARJP- -bird and branch. 

23 d. 

6 (obv. crosses in field). 

6 (obv. pellet in annulet in field). 

6 (obv. 1.). 


Whitby. B.M. 
Richborough. B.M. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 183. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 183 var. 
R.C.L. G.S.C., lot 717. 

F E J 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 163. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 164. 
H.M. Ruding, PI. 1. 30. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 166. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 188. 
R.C.L. G.S.C., lot 693. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 169. 
C.B.S.C., lot 168 ( b ). 
Prou, no. 2902. 
H.M. Ruding, PI. 1. 31. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 123. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 143. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 144. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 124. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 125. 
P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 134. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 135. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 138. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 140. 

B.M. 

B.N. P.L.G. PI. vi. 66. 
(Ruding, PL 11. 1. 
(B.B., PI. vm. 6 (rev.). 


Cimiez. 
H.M. 


B.M. B.M.C., no. 170. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 192. 
F.E.J. As B.M.C., no. 193. 
H.M. Ruding, Pl. 11. 6. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 113. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 115. 

B.M. 

R.C.L. G.S.C., lot 691. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 116. 
P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 73. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 74. 
Domburg. R.B.N., 1870, Pl. F. 21. 
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F. Uncertain Animal Types 

PL IV. 13. Facing bust — animal. Near Carlisle. R.C.L. 

14. Bust with blundered runes — animal. 

B.M. 


15. 45 ( obv . S-shaped animal with forked tongue). 

16. Facing bust — “bear” (rev. “bear” 1. drinking). 

“ Near London" . R.C.L. 

17. Facing bust — “bear” (rev. “bear” 1., biting r. forepaw) 

Ex-Gran tley. 

18. Facing bust— “bear” (rev. “bear” 1. with curved back). 

Cimiez. B.N. 

19. Facing bust — “bear” (rev. r.). H.M. 


C.B.S.C., lot 175 
B.B., PI. v, 7 

P.V.H 
B.M.C., no. 186 


G.S.C., lot 688 
B.B., PI. v. 5 


20. 45 (obv. winged beast). B.M. 

21. 45 (obv. r.). B.M. 

22. 45 (obv. 1.). H.M. 

23. Northumbria: Aldfrith. B.M. 

24. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. r. plain field). B.M. 

25. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. r. pellets in field). 

26. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. r. trefoil in field). 

27. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. r. pellet in annulet 


P.L.G., PI. vi. 71 
Ruding, PI. I. 26 
B.M.C., no. 187 
B.M.C., no. 184. 
Ruding, PI. 11. 3 
B.M.C., no. 3. 
B.M.C., no. 10 


B.M. B.M.C., no. 9 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 12 
&c., in field). 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 7 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 5 


B.M.C., no. 10 var 


28. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. 1. plain field). 

29. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. 1. pellets in field). 

B.M 

30. Northumbria: Eadberht (rev. 1. trefoil in field). 

B.M. no. 10 var 

31. Northumbria: Alchred. B.M. B.M.C., no. 13 

32. Northumbria: Aethelred I. Ex-H.M.L. G.S.C. , lot 766 

33. Northumbria: Aelfwald I. B.M. B.M.C., no. 16 

34. Northumbria: Aethelred II. B.M. B.M.C., no. 432 


II. Anglo-Merovingian Series 


PI. V. 1. 24 b. 

2. ? Marseilles. 

3 - 54 - 

4. Helmeted bust — small cross (tremissis). 

5. Helmeted bust — small cross (sceatta). 


B.M. B.M.C., no. 119. 
B.N. Prou, PI. xxiv. 12. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 200. 
B.N. Prou, no. 2731. 

H.M. 


III. Miscellaneous Sceattas 


10 

11 
12. 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Valentinian I, solidus 
facing), Treveri mint. 
1. 

Mercia: Peada. 


(rev. VICTORIA 


AVGG, two Emperors seated 
B.M. Cohen, viii, nos. 43 sqq. 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 9. 
B.M. B.M.C. (Mercia), no. 3. 


Mercia : Peada (? copper core of contemporary forgery) 

B.M. As B.M.C. (Mercia), no. 3. 
Mercia: Peada (rev. Pada within wreath). Cimiez. B.N. P.L.G., PI. v. 2. 
Runic (Apa). P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 47. 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 86. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 199. 
B.M. B.M.C. (Mercia), no. 4. 
B.M. B.M.C. (Mercia), no. 5. 
B.M. B.M.C. (Mercia), no. 6. 


10. 

53 - 

Mercia: Aethelred. 
Mercia: Aethelred. 
Mercia: Aethelred. 
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Frisian Types 


17 . 30 a. 

18. 306. 
ig. 2 c. 

20. 2 c. 

21. 2c (o6u. 1.) 

22. 2C (o&u. 1 .). 

23 - 50 . 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 145. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 146. 
P.V.H. As B.M.C., no. 28. 
B.M. B.M.C., no. 28 var. 

P.V.H. 

B.M. 

B.M. B.M.C., no. 196. 


Merovingian Types 


24. 24a. 

25. 28. 

26. 25. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M.C., no. 118. 
B.M.C., no. 142. 
B.M.C., no. 122. 
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THE CANTERBURY (ST. MARTIN’S) HOARD 

OF FRANKISH AND ANGLO-SAXON COIN-ORNAMENTS 

By PHILIP GRIERSON 

At a meeting of the Numismatic Society on 25 April 1844 Charles 
Roach Smith brought to its notice a number of coins either found in 
or relating to Kent. 1 They included three gold coins, mounted with 
loops to serve as ornaments, which had been found in the churchyard 
of St. Martin’s, in the eastern suburb of Canterbury on the north side 
of the Sandwich road. These coins, which had come into the possession 
of an eminent local antiquary, Mr. W. H. Rolfe of Sandwich, were 
exhibited at a meeting of the British Archaeological Association at 
Canterbury on 13 September 1844, 2 an d Roach Smith published and 
illustrated them the same year in an issue of his Collectanea Antiqua , 3 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Rolfe managed to obtain three more looped 
coins and two other ornaments which had all made part of the original 
find. The three new coins were duly inserted on a further plate in the 
Collectanea Antiqua , 4 and finally Roach Smith published and illustrated 
the whole find in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1845. 5 

The list of coins and ornaments, in the order given by Roach Smith 
but with revised identifications, is as follows: 

(1) A tremissis, of Italian fabric, of the Emperor Justin II (565-78). 

(2) A "medalet” of Bishop Liudhard. 

(3) A gold imitation of a fourth-century bronze coin of the two- 
soldi ers-and-standard reverse type. 

(4) A solidus with a facing bust and the legend + IVES 10 VICO. 

(5) A Merovingian tremissis struck at St. Bertrand-de-Comminges. 

(6) A Merovingian tremissis struck at Agen. 

(7) A Roman intaglio set in gold. 

(8) A circular brooch. 

Nos. 1-3 were the ones first published in 1844; the remainder were 
added in 1845. Nothing is recorded regarding either the precise date 
or circumstances of the find. Roach Smith, writing in 1844, says that 
the coins were discovered " a few years since ”, and of those published 
in 1845 he says that they had been "with” the others. This is borne 
out, as we shall see, by the fact that all the coin-ornaments can be 
assigned to approximately the same date, the third quarter of the 
sixth century. Presumably they all came from a single grave of this 
period. It cannot be taken for granted that they represent all that 
were found. There are good reasons for believing that a looped coin 

1 Num. Chron. vi (1844), Proceedings, pp. 27-28. 2 Arch. Journ. i (1845), p. 279. 

3 Collectanea Antiqua (1848), pp. 63-64, PI. xxu. 1-3. The bound volume of the 
Collectanea is dated 1848, but the fascicules of which it is composed were being published 
from 1843 onwards. ♦ Pp. 176-8, PL lv. 6-8. 

3 “Merovingian coins, &c., discovered at St. Martin’s, near Canterbury”, N.C. vii 
( i8 45 ). PP- 187-91, PI. [vin]. 
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of Oloron, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, is from the same 
deposit, and in the description of the coin ornaments that follows, this 
piece is added as no. g. 

Roach Smith’s article in the Numismatic Chronicle is the only one 
that has been devoted to the find as a whole, but subsequent authors 
have discussed parts of it in some detail. Five of the coins it contained 
were reproduced by Cartier in the Revue Numismatique , T and four of 
these passed from there into the standard work of Belfort on Mero- 
vingian coins. 1 2 D. B. Haigh revised one of Roach Smith’s attributions 
in 1869. 3 Sir Arthur Evans, in an unfinished article published post- 
humously in 1942, discussed the characteristics of several of the pieces 
in the hoard, 4 and Dr. Sutherland headed his catalogue of early 
Anglo-Saxon gold coinage with the “medalet” of Bishop Liudhard. 3 
It seems worth while reconsidering the hoard as a whole, and examin- 
ing the light it throws on early Merovingian and Anglo-Saxon coin- 
age. Fortunately it has remained together as a unit. It passed from 
Rolfe to another great collector, Joseph Mayer, and is now in the 
Rolfe-Mayer collection in the City of Liverpool Public Museums. I am 
indebted to the Libraries, Museums, and Arts Committee, Liverpool, 
for permission to publish it here. I am also indebted to the Director 
of the City of Liverpool Public Museums, Mr. J. W. Iliffe, for most 
kindly allowing it to be deposited in the British Museum for me to 
examine, to the Keeper of the Department of British and Medieval 
Antiquities for accepting its custody, and to the staff of this depart- 
ment and that of Coins and Medals for giving me much assistance in 
the study of the coins. I must also express my gratitude to M. Jean 
Babelon, the head of the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris, for permitting 
me to publish here the tremissis of Oloron in that collection. 

The coins and other objects may be described as follows: 

(1) Italian tremissis of Justin II (565-78) 

Obv. DNIVSTI NVSPPAVC Bust of Justin II r., wearing diadem, 
cuirass, and paludamentum. Plain raised border. 

Rev. VICT0R1AAVGVST0R.VN Victory advancing to front, looking 
1., holding wreath in r. and globus cruciger in 1. ; in field r., 
star; in exergue, CONOB. Similar border. 

Broad fluted loop attachment. 

1-33 g m - t'!- Rolfe-Mayer Coll., M. 7019. (PL VI, 1.) 

1 E. Cartier, "Notice sur les monnaies m6rovingiennes trouvtes en Angleterre”, R.N., 
1847, pp. 17-21, PI. 1. The article is no more than a translation and conflation of several 
articles of Roach Smith. The coins reproduced on the plate are nos. 2-6 of the list given 
above. 

2 A. de Belfort, Description generate des monnaies merovingiennes (5 vols. Paris, 1892-5), 
nos. 479, 1614, 2074, 3570. These correspond to nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 respectively in Roach 
Smith's list. 

3 "Notes on the Old English Coinage”, N.C., n.s. ix (1869), pp. 177-8, and again in his 
"Notes in illustration of the Runic Monuments of Kent”, Arch. Cantiana, viii (1872), p. 233. 

■* "Notes on early Anglo-Saxon gold coins”, N.C., 6th series, ii (1942), 19-41. 

s C. H. V. Sutherland, Anglo-Saxon Gold Coinage in the Tight of the Crondall Hoard 
(Oxford, 1948), p. 74, no. 1 (PL 1. i). 
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This coin requires little comment. Sir Arthur Evans followed 
earlier writers in assigning it to Justin I (518-27), but it is manifestly 
later, and belongs to the class which Wroth ascribed to- the mint of 
Ravenna, or possibly Rome, under Justin II. 1 The final N (for M) in 
the reverse legend and the form of B in CO NOB — it is a sort of D 
with a horizontal stroke through it — are characteristic features of this 
Italian group of coins. They are common, and there is nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that one should have found its way to England. 

(2) “ Medalet” of Bishop Liudhard 

Obv. LEV-DAk-DVi/i -EPS (backwards) Bust r., wearing diadem and 
neatly rendered robe. Border of dots. 

Rev. Ornamental patriarchal cross on base, two short pendants 
hanging from the upper arm, each end of the lower arm 
terminating in a vertical bar, a circle cutting the junction of 
this arm and the upright of the cross, and two half-circles 
joining the upright to the exergual line. Above the cross, 
\y\y ; to either side, NIN>; in ex., VAV. Border of dots. 

Broad fluted loop attachment. 

1-57 gm. ff Rolfe-Mayer Coll., M. 7018. (PI. VI, 2.) 

This “medalet ” is to an Englishman the most interesting piece in the 
find, for it is an authentic relic of the first introduction of Christian- 
ity into Anglo-Saxon Britain, antedating even the coming of St. Augus- 
tine. Roach Smith read the legend as +EVPAR.DVS EP(iscopu)S, 
and referred it to a sixth-century bishop of Autun of this name; 
this error passed into Belfort, and retains its place in French numis- 
matic works of reference. 2 Haigh proposed to read LYVDARDVS 
EPS, and identified the bishop in question with the Bishop Liudhard 
who, according to Bede ( Historia ecclesiastiea gentis Anglorum, i. 25), 
accompanied the Frankish princess Bertha to England as her chaplain 
when she married King ^Ethelberht of Kent. This identification — 
with the improved reading LEVDAR.DVS — was accepted by Brooke 3 
and Sutherland and arrived at independently by Evans. It may be 
regarded as certain, for the reading is not open to doubt and the dates 
of the other coin-ornaments fit in with the period to which Liudhard’s 
residence in England must be assigned. 

The many interesting features of this "coin” have been discussed 
at some length by Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Sutherland, but there 
still remain a few points that can usefully be made. 

The style of the lettering is very distinctive, with clearly emphasized 
vertical strokes and with a tendency for the loops of letters like D, R., 
and P to become angular; the forms of some of the letters — L, the 
first E, and the second P — are very peculiar indeed. The reason is 

1 W. Wroth, Cat. of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, i (1908), p. 104, 
nos. 291-3 (PL xiil, 16). 

2 e.g. A. Blanchet and A. Dieudonn6, Manuel de numismatique frangaise, i (1912), p. 302, 
the place of minting being, by a misreading of the reverse legend, given as Ninua. 

3 G. C. Brooke, English Coins (3rd ed., 1950), p. 3 (PL 1. 2). 
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probably that the artist was accustomed to forming runic letters, and 
tended to accentuate the vertical strokes and the angularity, both of 
them features characteristic of the runic alphabet, and to assimilate 
his letters to runic ones. Hence we find the strange crossed L — it is 
identical with the runic N, which is written > — and the P which 
resembles the Anglo-Saxon p, while the first E seems to owe something 
to the rune for se (h). The lettering is quite different in appearance 
from that of any Merovingian coin known to me. 1 

The style of the bust, with the broad chest and the almost complete 
elimination of the neck, so that the head seems attached directly to 
the shoulders, is also not in the least Frankish ; it recalls a number of 
sceatta types, and even some of the earliest pennies of Kent and 
Mercia. 2 The thin fabric and broad flan of the coin differentiate it 
likewise from the great bulk of Frankish coinage, which consists of 
thick tremisses rather smaller in diameter than the Roman tremisses 
from which they evolved. They are features which link it up with the 
coinage of Visigothic Spain and that of those parts of southern Gaul 
subject to Visigothic influence ; we shall see something of this in other 
coins from the St. Martin’s find. The use of the cross motif on the 
reverse, as Sir Arthur Evans has pointed out, likewise differentiates 
the coin from that of contemporary Gaul, where Victory types were 
still dominant. In any case, the form of the cross on this “coin” of 
Liudhard is quite peculiar to itself, and has no parallel abroad. 

These considerations are relevant to the question of who produced 
the “coin”, and where. That it was minted in England, and pre- 
sumably at Canterbury, seems scarcely open to doubt. Dr. Suther- 
land conjectured (p. 32) “that it was executed by a technically com- 
petent though not highly literate member of Liudhard’s household — 
presumably a Frankish metal-worker”. With the first part of this 
statement one can agree, but the second is more open to question. It is 
much more likely that the workman was English and little influenced 
by continental techniques and traditions. All he got from his Visi- 
gothic or South Gaulish models was the module of his coin and idea 
of a profile bust with surrounding legend as a suitable obverse type. 
The rest he owed to his own ingenuity, taste, and skill. 

That the “ coin ” was intended to be used as money is very doubtful. 
Of course it could serve as such, just as could any other piece of gold 
of suitable weight and fineness, but it seems unlikely that at this date 
a Frankish bishop resident in Kent would have seriously considered 
the introduction of a gold coinage of his own. There is great cogency 
in the view of Dr. Sutherland (p. 32). " It is probable that Liudhardus 
caused these medalets to be produced for presentation to those who, 

1 Evans, pp. 25-26, cites a similar form of L on a coin attributed by Ponton d’Am6court 
to Luxeuil (Belfort 2rg8), but the attribution is in fact incorrect. The coins are blundered 
imitations of a common series from Quentovic (cf. M. Prou, Catalogue des monnaies fran- 
gaises de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Les monnaies merovingiennes (Paris, r8g2), nos. rr40-i), 
and the letter is not meant to be L at all. 

2 It somewhat resembles also the bust of the Scanomodu solidus (Sutherland, op. cit., 
p. 79, no. 22 ; PI. rr. r). 
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by loyalty to Berchta’s creed and piety towards her infant church, 
earned his regard and favour ; the use of coins and medallions (looped 
or otherwise) for such purposes was not uncommon from Roman times 
onwards’ 

(3) Imitation of a fourth-century bronze coin 

Obv. OH8IPI U 1 1 1 VC Crude bust 1 ., wearing crested helmet and 
formalized degeneration of cloak and armour. Plain raised 
border. 

Rev. OITIXCIVOXITIIC Two crudely designed figures standing 
facing, looking at each other ; between them, square standard 
(on which, N) on beaded column between two X’s ; below, id. 
Similar border. 

Plain flat loop attachment (apparently nineteenth century). 
1-29 gm. ti Base gold. (PI. VI, 3 .) 

This coin is an imitation in base gold of a bronze coin of the 
Constantinian period, with reverse showing two legionaries on either 
side of a standard and the legend GLOR.IA EXER.CITVS. The legends 
on this specimen are so corrupt that it is impossible to say precisely 
what was its prototype, more particularly since it seems to be of a 
composite character, this reverse type not being associated with a 
helmeted obverse bust on the coins of any of the rulers of the Con- 
stantinian period. Possibly a helmeted bust of Crispus — the short 
legend and the occurrence in it of S and P suggest this sovereign — 
supplied the model for the obverse, while the reverse is that from 
a ‘fourth brass’ of one of the mid-century emperors. Examples of 
such mixing of types, obverse and reverse being taken from different 
models, are of fairly common occurrence in the coinage of the Dark 
Ages. 

This particular coin is not unique, but is decidedly rare. There was 
a specimen, with bust right, in Lord Grantley’s collection ; it is 
illustrated on PI. 11 (no. 596) of the catalogue of the second of the 
sales (27 January 1944) in which this collection was dispersed. Lord 
Grantley acquired it from the dealer Egger, of Vienna, and since 
Vienna was never a great centre of the coin trade it is probably fair 
to assume that the coin had been found in Austria or south Germany. 
It is now in the British Museum. A third specimen, with much cruder 
bust and obverse legend and without any reverse legend at all, was 
found at Domburg in the last century, and is now in the museum at 
Middelb urg. 1 A fourth specimen, with obverse copied from a tremissis 
of Justin I (518-27), was found in a grave at Soest in Westphalia, and 
is now in the Landesmuseum at Munster. 2 Like the one from Canter- 
bury, it has a loop attachment so that it could serve as an ornament. 3 

1 Belfort, op. cit., no. 5442. 

2 J. Werner, Miinzdatierte Austrasische Grabfunde (Berlin-Leipzig, 1935), p- IT 5 (M. 57) ; 
illus. on his PI. 11. 

3 Although the loop attached to the Canterbury coin appears to be modern, it clearly 
takes the place of an older one which has been broken off. 
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A search through local museums in western Europe would probably 
bring to light a few, but not many, more. 

It is difficult to suggest a place of origin for the coin, but we would 
probably not be far wrong in ascribing it to western Germany, some- 
where between Frisia and the Black Forest. Sir Arthur Evans was 
disposed to assign it to England, but his opinion cannot be sustained. 
He observed, rightly, that the helmeted bust, which struck him as the 
most remarkable feature of the coin, is scarcely ever found on Mero- 
vingian coins, and the fact that two other sixth-century coins with 
helmeted obverse types had been found at Sutton, near Dover, and 
Sturry, near Canterbury, seemed to him to justify assigning a Kentish 
origin to all three. 1 But although similar coins are rare in France, 
they are common enough farther east, on the German side of the 
Rhine ; 2 my own opinion is that they originated in Alamannia 
(Swabia). 3 In any case, it is doubtful if these helmeted types which 
have a facing-Victory reverse should really be associated with the 
helmeted types with two-legionaries-and-standard reverse ; the style 
is very different — it is much influenced by the jewellery of the period 4 
— and the prototypes from which they are copied are sixth- and not 
fourth-century coins. 5 There are therefore no sound reasons for 
supposing that either the Canterbury coin or other helmeted coins 
found in Kent originated in England. 

(4) Solidus with facing bust and legend -HVESIO VICO 

Obv. H-IVE^IO VICO Facing bust of crude design, with a double 
line of pellets representing a helmet, an equal-limbed cross on 
the breast and in the field r., and a Latin cross in the field 1 . 
Plain raised border. 

Rev. +LEVDVLFO[MjO UITAIIO Nimbate figure, wearing cloak, 
galloping r. Similar border. 

Broad fluted loop attachment, with pearl ring around the 
whole circumference of the coin. 

5-46 gm. f j, Rolfe-Mayer Coll., M. 7017. (PI. VI, 4 .) 

The prototype of the obverse of this coin is a follis or half-follis of 
Justinian (527-65), of the facing-bust type which was introduced in 
538. This provides the general outline of the fully facing head and 
bust, with the three-quarters facing helmet ; the cross in field right is 

1 Evans, art. cit., pp. 38-40; the presentation of the argument is not very clear. The 
two helmeted coins to which he alludes are illustrated on his PI. I. io, n. 

2 See, for example, Werner, op. cit., PL n. 44-48 (M. 200-2), and the specimens illustrated 
by W. Reinhart, 'Die friiheste Miinzpragung im Reiche der Merowinger’, Deutsches 
Jahrhuch fur Numismatik, ii (1939), p. 51, and PI. iv. 38-42. 

3 See the references in Reinhart, art. cit., pp. 50-52, though he himself does not fully 
accept this opinion. 

4 Reinhart notes "die Stilverwandtschaft zur germanischen Schmuckindustrie des 6/7. 
Jh.” 

5 The obverse is from a sixth-century tremissis, the "helmet” having developed from 
a diademed bust by a process of exaggerating and stylizing the lines of the hair. The 
reverse is taken from the solidi of Justin I and Justinian. 
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as in the original, 1 but the Latin cross in field left is a simplified version 
of the globus cruciger which the emperor holds in the Byzantine 
original, the emperor's right hand and the globus having disappeared. 
The cross on the breast, however, is not found on the Byzantine coin, 2 
and betrays, as Evans noted, “Visigothic” influence, a conspicuous 
cross on the breast of the obverse profile bust being a regular feature 
of “Visigothic” coinage of the middle third of the sixth century. 3 

The prototype of the reverse of the coin is harder to identify. Evans 
compared it with the representations of fourth-century emperors 
riding in triumph which figure on a number of fourth-century medal- 
lions, and which have been found in a whole succession of Central 
European hoards ; their interest to the Germans as jewellery is shown 
by the elaborate mounts with which they are provided and the 
imitations of them that were frequently made. 4 The galloping horse 
of the IVES 10 coin, however, is utterly different in appearance from 
the dignified and high-stepping imperial mount, and it is difficult to 
imagine one of the great fourth-century medallions being available 
for imitation in late sixth-century Gaul or Britain. 5 As an alternative, 
it may be suggested that it derives from a Gaulish coin with a gallop- 
ing horseman, the most likely possibility being the “horseman” series 
of the Rhone valley. 6 It resembles these very markedly in general 
appearance, though the lance has disappeared and the rider’s head 
has been provided with a nimbus, as on many Roman coins. There 
is no intrinsic difficulty over such an hypothesis, for Gaulish coins 
were undoubtedly picked up occasionally in the Dark Ages and their 
types influenced a few coins in the Merovingian and Anglo-Saxon 
series. 

The coin itself is probably to be assigned to Francia rather than 
England, despite the fact that it resembles nothing in the entire 

1 It is this feature which shows that the prototype was a follis or half-follis, and not, as 
one would suspect, a solidus, since a cross in this position is never present on the latter coin. 

2 Save on the profile series of Carthage (a.d. 533-8), which scarcely come into the 
picture. 

3 Evans, art. cit., pp. 22, 32-34. He cites a bronze coin of Baduila (Totila) from his own 
collection, with a facing bust showing a cross on the breast, but it is not likely that this 
had any influence on the Ivegio coin. The word “Visigothic” in this connexion must 
be used with some reserve. W. Reinhart, in his studies on early Visigothic and Merovingian 
coinage (especially "Die Miinzen des tolosanischen Reiches der Westgoten”, in Deutsches 
Jahrbuch fur Numismatik, i (1938), 107-35, and "Die friiheste Miinzpragung im Reiche 
der Merowinger”, already cited), has shown that a whole series of coins formerly assigned 
to the Visigoths must in fact have been struck by the Franks after their conquest of 
southern Gaul (507), and argues that the cross-on-breast motif was first introduced by the 
Catholic Franks in opposition to the Arian Visigoths. " South Gallic ” would probably be 
a better name. 

4 See notably A. Alfoldi, “ Nachahmungen romischer Goldmedallions als germanischer 
Halsschmuck”, Numizmatikai Kozlony, xxviii-xxix (1929-30), 10-25. The piece which 
Evans had particularly in mind was the Antioch medallion of Valens found at Szilagy 
S6mly6 in 1797 and now at Vienna. 

5 Though it is fair to remember that as late as the second half of the sixth century 
Tiberius II (578-82) presented a large medallion to the Frankish king Chilperic II (Gregory 
of Tours, Historia Francorum, vi. 2). 

6 E. Muret, Catalogue des monnaies gauloises de la Bibliatheque Rationale (Paris, 1889), 
nos. 5715 ff., illus. in H. de la Tour, Allas des monnaies gauloises (Paris, 1892), Pis. xvn- 

XVIII. 
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Merovingian series. The nearest thing to it is a tremissis showing 
a facing oval head, with the helmet and outline of bust composed of 
pellets and a cross on breast, which came to light in the find of Mon- 
noren (dep. Moselle), in Lorraine, shortly before the Second World 
War. 1 The reverse of this coin is of the decorated "Victory facing” 
type which must be associated with the Rhineland or Alamannia. 

Unfortunately the place where the coin was struck has so far not 
been satisfactorily identified. Belfort equated it with IVEDIO VICO, 
found on a Merovingian coin of the seventh century. 2 This is philo- 
logically possible, since there are other examples of the alternative use 
of -di and -gi to indicate the same palatal sound, and it is perhaps 
supported by the fact that the moneyer of this seventh-century coin 
was a Leodolenus, whose name has affinities with the Leudulfus 
responsible for the coin found at Canterbury. It is accepted by 
Holder, 3 who proposed to identify Ivedio/Ivegio with either Ivoy-le- 
Pre (dep. Cher) or Iwuy (dep. Nord). 4 M. J. Vannerus, who has been 
kind enough to give me his advice in the matter, is also in favour of 
Ivoy-le-Pre. 5 But the position of this place, in the neighbourhood of 
Bourges, is rather remote from the other three named mints of the 
Canterbury coins, which are all in the extreme south-west of France. 
I am therefore inclined to question the identification, though without 
having anything better to put in its place ; there does not seem to be 
anywhere in Gascony or Languedoc that would suit. It seems wiser 
to leave the matter in suspense, pending the discovery of another coin 
bearing the same place-name and with it other characteristics which 
will enable us to localize it with precision. 

(5) Merovingian tremissis of Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges ( Haute - 
Garonne) 

Obv. +ICONBENAS+FI§§§ Diademed bust r., with well-marked hair 
curling upwards and backwards, two pendants of diadem 
hanging down behind, and large brooch at the front of the 
cloak on shoulder. 

Rev. NON N IT^MON IT AIWS (sic) Two crudely designed winged 
Victories standing facing one another on an exergual line and 
holding a tree. 

Broad loop attachment, with fluted central band. 

1-71 gm. f l Rolfe-Mayer Coll., M. 7016. (PI. VI, 5 .) 

The mint of this coin was Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, in the 
Pyrenees, a city which was totally destroyed in 585 by the troops of 

1 It is illustrated by Reinhart, art. cit., PI. iv. 42. 

2 Belfort, op. cit., no. 2073. The coin in question is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Prou, no. 2576), classified under "ateliers incertains”. 

3 A. Holder, Alt-Celtischer Sprachschatz, ii (Leipzig, 1904), col. 99. 

4 It is certainly not the much more important locality Ivois-Carignan (d6p. Ardennes), 
since this figures regularly on Merovingian coins in the form of Epocium. 

5 M. Vann6rus queries the identification of Ivedio with Ivegio, and suggests that Ivedio 
vico is a misreading for Medio vico, i.e. Moyenvic (d6p. Moselle). But I am assured from 
Paris that the reading Ivedio is certain. 
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King Guntram of Burgundy for having sheltered the pretender Gun- 
do vald, who gave himself out to be the son of Chlotar I. The place 
does not again appear in our written records till the eleventh 
century, when the Bertrand who gave it its modern name became its 
bishop and restored its fortunes. Gregory of Tours depicts its de- 
struction as complete. The whole population was put to the sword, the 
priests were slaughtered at the very altars, the entire city with its 
churches and other buildings was burnt to the ground ; nothing was 
left but the bare earth when the troops of Guntram had done their 
work. As is so often the case, such a picture is exaggerated, for we 
have Merovingian coins of Comminges of the early seventh century. 1 
They are of a different type to the one found at Canterbury, being 
derived from the Proven9al coinage in the name of Maurice Tiberius, 
but the moneyer’s name is the same — possibly the same man, but 
more probably a son or other relative — and one of the letter forms, the 
square c, is identical on the two coins. 

The style of the bust on the St. Martin’s coin is very markedly 
" Visigothic”, with its peculiar manner of doing the hair and its 
accentuation of the brooch on the shoulder. So also is the manner in 
which the letters are formed, the ends being often produced by wedge- 
shaped punches which caused a small crack in the metal of the die 
beyond the end of the letter. This is a feature that is very common 
indeed on Visigothic coins, but which is not found, or at least is very 
rare, on Merovingian ones. Visigothic influence is what one would 
expect, since Comminges is situated in the Pyrenees. On the other 
hand, the coin has broken away from the “ Visigothic ” preference for 
a dragon-like Victory, or rather has remodelled it to produce two 
Victories, probably following in this some coin of a fourth-century 
emperor like Decentius showing two Victories or a Victory and Liber- 
tas with a shield between them. 

Though the coin from Canterbury is unique, there is one other coin 
known from the same moneyer. 2 It shows a bust of identical style, 
and the reverse legend +NONNITVSMONITARI, but the reverse type 
is a winged figure right holding a cross. There is an A in the field 
of the obverse and V'i in that of the reverse. It was found near 
Macon. 

(6) Merovingian tremissis of Agen ( Lot-et-Garonne ) 

Obv. Au-EHO FEro|§ Bust r., with short, closely cut hair; cross, 
cutting the legend, above forehead ; cross on shoulder, and 
semicircular attachment (brooch) on breast and back. Pearl 
border. 

Rev. +LEONAKDOMON TAkll Victory advancing r., holding 
wreath, the head enormously exaggerated in size and resem- 
bling that on the obverse of the coin, the legs and body, and 
what in the Roman original was the lower part of the trophy 

1 Belfort, nos. 1616-17; Prou, nos. 242S-9. 

2 Belfort, no. 1615. It was then in the Protat collection at .Macon. 
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carried over the shoulder, being reduced to simple strokes. 

Similar border. 

Broad fluted loop attachment. 

1-50 gm. fj, Rolf e-Mayer Coll., M. 7015. (PI. VI, 6.) 

The obverse legend of this coin was misread by Roach Smith as 
PASENO, a place which French numismatists naturally failed to 
identify. What was taken to be a P is in fact a brooch on the lower 
part of the bust, and the S is really a G sideways. The mint is Agen, 
then an important episcopal town on the Garonne. Several coins of it 
from the seventh century are known, 1 but this is much earlier in 
date than any other which has so far been recorded. 2 The last letter 
of the obverse legend has been obliterated by the LE of the die of the 
reverse, but is probably R., the legend being a compromise between 
FECIT, the legend CIT being written in one letter as a monogram, 
and FETOR, (for fitur ). 3 4 The thin, spread fabric of the coin, the style of 
the obverse bust, and the nature of the reverse type are all “Visi- 
gothic” in character. 

(7) A Roman intaglio set in gold 4 (PI. VI, 7.) 

This is a small classical gem of debased style, dating from the third 
or fourth century a.d. It depicts a seated figure, probably Dea Roma, 
with helmet, spear, and shield. The stone is one of the sard variety 
and is enclosed in a gold mount with pearl border and flat gold back, 
fitted with a broad fluted loop for suspension. 

This intaglio requires no comment ; it is one of many similar objects 
which have survived from ancient times, and been found by later 
generations and turned into ornaments. The gold mount appears to 
be older than the loop, which, as in the case of the other mounted 
coins of the find, is of the sixth century. 

(8) A circular brooch (PI. VI, 8.) 

This ornament consists of a circular gold plate with raised rim, 
having fixed on it, in gold mountings, a square green stone or piece of 
cobalt glass and three triangular and three lozenge-shaped red stones 
(garnets). There is no sign at the back of any pin attachment, the 
two projections being part of the sockets for the irregularly shaped 
stones. The weight is 3-80 gm. 

This appears to be a Frankish import, and not a native product ; it 
is quite unrelated to the magnificent series of Jutish brooches which 
have been found in graves in Kent. Proper comment upon it must be 
left to the archaeologist. 

1 Belfort, nos. 43-45 (43 and 44 are duplications of the same coin) ; Prou, nos. 2174-6. 
One of these coins has a Nonnitus as moneyer. 

2 Belfort, nos. 41-42, are earlier in date, but their ascription to Agen is without justifica- 
tion. 

3 Cf. Prou, no. 2548 (Dorio fitor). 

4 I am indebted to Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford and to Mr. B. Ashmole for their advice in 
the description of this object and the one following. 
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(9) Tremissis of 0 lor on ( Basses-Pyrenees ) 

Obv. H€LOKOCIV€T Bust 1 ., with thin neck and nape curled 
backwards, cross in field 1 . Fish-tail border. 

Rev. L AVNGB Oil Two nude figures facing each other, in the atti- 
tude of running, holding a cross on a support between them. 
Similar border. 

Broad fluted loop attachment. 

1-52 gm. fj Bibliotheque Nationale, acquired in 1848 from 
the dealer Jean Rousseau. 1 Prou, no. 2437; Belfort, no. 2021. 

(PI. VI, 9.) 

This curious piece was clearly struck at Oloron, but it does not 
seem possible to make sense of the moneyer’s name ; it is presumably 
short for some name like Launebertus. The type is unique, but seems 
to be derived from that of a fourth-century coin showing two 
legionaries facing one another and holding a standard between them. 
The thin, spread fabric is " Visigothic ", and the date must be soon after 
the middle of the sixth century, when the “Victory” types were 
going out and before the “cross” types had come in. 

My belief that the coin is a stray from the St. Martin’s find is based 
on three considerations. In the first place, it has a loop attachment, 
a feature virtually never found on Merovingian coins in their home- 
land, though common enough in England, the Low Countries, and 
Germany. Secondly, it is from a south Gallic mint not far distant from 
Agen and Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, and is of a similar date to 
the coins of these mints found at Canterbury. Finally, it was acquired 
by the Bibliotheque Nationale from a Paris dealer in 1848, only very 
shortly after the Canterbury coins are known to have come to light. 
None of these considerations in isolation would be worth much, but 
taken together they justify us in concluding that the piece is astray 
from the hoard. 

With this piece from Paris we can conclude the actual description 
of the St. Martin’s find, and pass to a few final considerations regard- 
ing the find as a whole. 

The probable date of burial must have been c. 580, or at least be- 
tween c. 570 and c. 590. The tremissis of Justin II is necessarily post 
565, and the medalet of Bishop Liudhard about the same date, for he 
came to England c. 560. The Merovingian tremisses of St. Bertrand- 
de-Comminges, Agen, and Oloron belong to the same period, when the 
tradition of the facing or profile Victory as the reverse type was going 
out of fashion and that of a cross type had not yet come in. This latter 
process occurred in the last two decades of the century, and no speci- 
men of the new style of coin figures in the St. Martin’s find. There is 
always an element of uncertainty in saying that a find cannot be later 

1 I am indebted to Mile. Gabrielle Fabre for having consulted the register of acquisitions 
and other relevant literature on my behalf. 
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than a particular date, but in this case a probable date of c. 580 cannot 
be far wrong. 

Such a date is confirmed by the metrological evidence, imperfect 
though this is. Between c. 560 and c. 585, the imperial solidus of 24 
siliquae, 72 of which were struck to the Roman pound, was being dis- 
placed in Gaul and some other parts of the west by a light-weight 
solidus struck 84 to the pound and weighing between 20 and 21 
siliquae, but for convenience usually equated with one or other of 
these figures. The light tremissis of this new system weighed about 
1 -3 gm., as opposed to the 1*5 gm. of the Constantinian system. The 
reasons for this change we can guess at — it marks the victory of a 
traditional Germanic weight, originally based on the Roman Repub- 
lican denarius, over the slightly heavier solidus which the invaders 
had found in use in the imperial provinces they had occupied — but 
regarding the circumstances of the change and the methods by which 
it was carried out we are almost entirely in the dark. 1 The Canterbury 
coins belong for the most part to the new system. We do not know 
their exact weights, since they are all mounted, but it would seem 
reasonable to allow about 0-2 gm. for the weights of the loop attach- 
ments. This places in the light-weight group the Italian tremissis of 
Justin II (1-33 gm.), 2 the two-soldiers-and-standard coin (1-29 gm., 
with lighter modern loop), and the tremisses of Agen (1-50 gm.) and 
Oloron (1-52 gm.). The tremissis of Comminges (171 gm.) belongs to 
the older system, and so probably do the solidus of Ivegio vico (5-46 
gm.) and the medalet of Liudhard (1-57 gm.). This mixture of weights 
indicates a period when the new coins were already in general use, but 
had not completely ousted their heavier predecessors, and brings us 
back again to a date of c. 580. 

This means that it is much the earliest find of coin-ornaments of the 
Dark Ages to have been made in this country. A number of isolated 
looped Merovingian coins have come to light in Kentish graves, but 
almost all belong to the seventh century. The largest after this one, 
four looped Frankish solidi and a gold ornament from a grave at 
Sarre, belongs to a date about 625, rather earlier than that of the 
great Wieuwerd hoard of elaborately mounted coins from the Low 
Countries. Numerically, of course, it is much smaller than the finds 
of Merovingian coins at Sutton Hoo and Crondall, but these belong 
to a period when coins circulated as money and not as potential 
jewellery or bullion; they are finds of quite a different character. 
It would be profitless to conjecture who the owner of the necklet 
of mounted coins may have been. Clearly it was a person of some 
wealth, probably connected with the Kentish court, but the ornament 

1 I hope to discuss the problem of the light-weight solidus more fully elsewhere, so 
abstain from saying more about it here. 

2 From the reign of Justinian to that of Constantine IV (668-85), the Imperial mints 
struck a small number of light-weight solidi, marked OBXX (i.e. obryzum, “pure gold ”, and 
xx siliquae) or in some similar fashion, apparently for the use of merchants trading with 
the Germanic world. There is therefore nothing surprising in a tremissis from an imperial 
mint belonging to a lighter weight-system. 
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is not fine enough to justify our trying to connect it with Queen Bertha 
herself or a member of her family. 

On the purely archaeological aspects of the find I am not competent 
to speak. We know from the evidence of other finds how flourishing 
was the trade between Kent and the Continent, and in particular 
between Kent and the Garonne region, in the sixth century. The 
cemeteries have brought to light an abundance of valuable objects 
of the most varied origin, gold bracteates from Scandinavia, glass 
vases and beads, “Coptic” bronze bowls, Frankish brooches, cowries 
from the Indian Ocean — imported largely in exchange for the cargoes 
of slave-boys which Pope Gregory the Great saw in the market-place 
at Rome. The Merovingian coins from St. Martin’s are not therefore 
necessary to prove the existence of intercourse between England and 
the Continent. 

We cannot in any case be certain that they came through trade at 
all and were not simply the property of some Frankish visitor or a 
gift from some Frankish source. I am myself inclined to the belief 
that this may have been the case. The spread fabric of the Liudhard 
“medalet” connects it up with the coinage of southern Gaul and 
Visigothic Spain; the three coins from St. Bertrand-de-Comminges, 
Agen, and Oloron are of a similar fabric. Sir Arthur Evans has 
emphasized certain “Visigothic” features in the solidus of IVESIO 
VICO, and has called attention to the fact that the dominions of 
Charibert of Paris, which, incidentally, included all the places just 
named, extended to the Pyrenees. Bede does not say of what French 
see Liudhard was bishop, and our Frankish sources throw no light 
on the point. This is not surprising, for the episcopal lists of this 
period are very imperfect, but this remarkable “Visigothic” pre- 
ponderance amongst the coins from St. Martin’s suggests a close con- 
nexion with southern Gaul such as might have arisen if Liudhard 
himself came from that part of King Charibert ’s dominions. 



THREE ANGLO-SAXON NOTES 

By C. E. BLUNT 

A COIN OF HEABERHT, KING OF KENT 
LORD GRANTLEY’S ATTRIBUTION VINDICATED 

In the Numismatic Chronicle for igoo (pp. 148 ff.) Lord Grantley pub- 
lished the following coin which he had recently acquired in Rome. 

Obv . : +H-fiBERHT, in centre R (for Rex) 

Rev. : € O B ft in the angles of a cross voided in the centre with an 
annulet enclosing a pellet and with similar ornaments at the 
end of each arm. 

Wt.: 11 gr., but chipped. (PI. VII, 2.) 

Lord Grantley attributed this coin to a Heaberht, King of Kent, 
whose name is found on three charters, 1 two of them dated 764 and 
765 respectively, the third undated but assigned to a period 765-91. 2 
For this attribution Lord Grantley offered a number of reasons which 
may perhaps be summarized as follows (though reference should be 
made to his actual paper to follow in detail the trend of his argument) : 

1. The obverse type is similar to that of Ecgberht, King of Kent 
(PI. VII, 3 and 4), whose exact dates are uncertain but who was a 
contemporary of Heaberht's. 3 Both kings subscribe to Birch's 
Charter 196, Ecgberht making the grant and Heaberht confirm- 
ing it. 

2. It seemed, at the time he wrote, to be a matter of general agree- 
ment that these coins of Ecgberht were properly ascribed to a 
separate Kentish king of that name rather than to the Wessex 
king who defeated Kent in a.d. 825. 

3. The type R for Rex is found on coins of Pepin who introduced the 
novus denarius in Gaul c. a.d. 755 and was probably copied by 
Heaberht and Ecgberht from it. 

4. Eoba, the moneyer, struck early coins for Offa and also coins for 
Cynethrith, his queen. 

The coin therefore was an early one in the penny series and the 
evidence of the charters provided the approximate date of issue. It 
filled, in Lord Grantley’s words, "another numismatic gap in the 
series of Kent, as I can confidently ascribe it to a King Heaberht who 
reigned jointly with this King Ecgberht of Kent. It also adds another 
unique coin to our national series”. 

At about the time Lord Grantley wrote the above Sir Henry 
Howorth was engaged on a study of the kings who bore the name of 
Ecgberht and in the same volume of the Numismatic Chronicle he 

1 Birch, Cart. Sax. 195, 196, and 260. 

2 Powicke, Handbook to British Chronology , p. 9. 

3 Powicke, op. cit., gives Ecgberht’s date as c. 765 -c. 780 or later. 
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published certain preliminary conclusions. These he followed up in 
1908 with a more detailed survey. 1 

The burden of his conclusions, so far as they concern this paper, is 
that Ecgberht who later became King of Wessex was in fact a prince 
of the Kentish royal house ; that it was he who struck coins as King of 
Kent ; that these coins were struck at the end of the eighth century ; 
and that there is no reliable evidence of a King Ecgberht in Kent 
at the date indicated by the earlier charters. In a word, that all the 
coins with the name of Ecgberht were the product of the same 
monarch. 

From this Sir Henry Howorth goes on to examine Lord Grantley’s 
coin of Heaberht which he ascribes to the Kentish upstart King 
Eadberht Praen, who seized the throne of Kent in 796 on the death of 
Offa. He points out that the initial H is of little significance, and gives 
reasons for considering that Heaberht and Eadberht are only forms 
of the same name. This attribution is a logical one if the coins with the 
name of Ecgberht were in fact struck as late as the end of the eighth 
century. 

Howorth’s arguments on this subject are based on a detailed study 
of the documentary sources of the history of the period, many of which 
he finds difficulty in accepting as genuine. This is a highly specialized 
matter and one on which I am not qualified to write, but it is significant 
that Howorth's views find little favour with historians today. Sir 
Frank Stenton in his Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 2nd edition, 1947, 
pp. 205-6) accepts an Ecgberht as being a King of Kent until 779 or 
later, but considers that in the later part of his reign he was entirely 
subservient to Offa. Powicke (op. cit., p. 9) supports his view. Both 
also accept the existence of a King Heaberht of Kent about this time. 
Stenton regards him as "ephemeral” and Powicke offers no certain 
evidence of his ruling later than 765 . 

This being the verdict of the historians of today, we can ourselves 
consider the numismatic aspect. 

In the first place it can be said with confidence that the format and 
weight of the Kentish Ecgberht and Heaberht coins render a date as 
late as Eadberht Praen (796-8) improbable. 2 The coins are for the 
most part of the small size, associated both in England and on the 
Continent with the transition from the sceat to the penny, and are 
markedly different from the larger-sized coins that were introduced 
by Offa in the later part of his reign and to which all coins of Eadberht 
Praen conform (PI. VII, 7 ). 

The moneyers Babba and Udd on Ecgberht’s and Eoba on Hea- 
berht’s coins all struck for Offa, but as they produced both early and 
late coins for him the evidence of their names alone does not contri- 
bute to the solution of the problem. The types, however, do so. An 

1 Num. Chron., 1900, pp. 66 ff., and 1908, pp. 222 ff. 

2 The weights available to me of nine coins of Ecgberht are as follows: 17-3, 17, 18-2, 
17-6, 15-7. 1 7'6, 15 (holed), 19, 16-8. Of Eadberht Praen I have by a coincidence weights 
of a similar number of specimens: 20-4, i 8'4, 18-4, 18-5, 18-5, 20’9, 16 (chipped), 22-3, 19-6. 
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early coin of Offa by Eoba (PI. VII, 5) gives us the same reverse type 
as Heaberht’s coin and this reverse is also found on an anonymous 
sceat in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, hitherto unpublished 
(PI. VII, 1). A sequence from sceat to penny seems clearly designated 
here. Of Babba there are comparable early coins of Offa (e.g. PI. VII, 
6), though the resemblance is not so close as with Eoba. Of Udd there 
is nothing comparable in type. On balance it would seem that the 
evidence available supports Lord Grantley’s original attribution of 
this coin of Heaberht to the Kentish king of that name mentioned in 
the three charters. The exact date must remain in doubt. But as 
Babba and Eoba struck early issues for Coenwulf who came to the 
Mercian throne in 796 (Udd may also have done so, but this is very 
uncertain) , it is hardly likely that they would both have been working 
more than, say, twenty-five years earlier. Powicke’s tentative dating 
of Ecgberht to c. 765 -c. 780 or later is therefore borne out by the coins 
and Heaberht appears to have shared the throne of Kent with him. 

One small correction may perhaps be added. Howorth mentions 
(op. cit . , p. 228) "that specimens of these very rare coins of Ecgbeorht 
exist in the Bergen Museum in Norway, probably the result of the 
Norwegian raid on Kent in 793”. Professor Shetelig of Bergen has 
kindly supplied a cast of the only Ecgbeorht coin in the Museum which 
proves to be a styca of the Archbishop of York of that name (732-4 to 
766). 

Since the ownership of a coin may be held to prejudice one in the 
views one takes of it, it is right to add that the Heaberht coin is now in 
my cabinet. I bought it out of Lord Grantley’s collection (lot 878) 
because I believed it to be what he originally thought, and subsequent 
study has fortified me in that view. 

I am indebted to the Keeper of the French National collection for 
the cast of the sceat illustrated in the plate and for permission to pub- 
lish it here ; and to the Keeper of Coins, the British Museum, and the 
Curator of the Hunterian Coin Collection for the remaining casts. 

KEY TO PLATE 

1. Sceat. Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 

2. Heaberht penny, ex Grantley Sale (878). -Writer’s collection. 

3/4. Ecgberht pennies. Hunter Museum, Glasgow. 

5. Offa penny. British Museum, ex Montagu Collection. 

6. Offa penny. Margate Public Library. 

7. Eadberht Praen penny. British Museum, ex Evans Collection. 

A BURGRED-TYPE COIN WITH, APPARENTLY, THE NAME OF 
KING AETHILBEARHT OF WESSEX 

The coin illustrated (PI. VII, 8) is of the type of the Mercian King 
Burgred, B.M.C. Id, that is, with the reverse legend divided by two 
crook-ended lines. This type was also struck by the Wessex King 
Aethelred. Its curious feature is that it appears to read Aethilbearht. 
Aethilbearht was a contemporary of Burgred, and there is ample 
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evidence from the moneyers’ names that in the time of Aethelred and 
Alfred, the successors on the Wessex throne to Aethilbearht, the 
Mercian coinage was, in part at any rate, produced at the same mint 
as was issuing coins for the Wessex Kings. 

But as all Burgred’s coins are similar to this type — with slight 
variations of the reverse — and as this type is first found issued by 
Aethelred, who came to the Wessex throne in 866, it has generally 
been assumed that Burgred, in the fourteen years of his reign that 
preceded that date, issued no coins. If, however, we have here a coin 
of Burgred-type struck in the name of Aethilbearht, that date may 
well be put back a year or two. 

The evidence from which a conclusion may be reached is far from 
satisfactory. The coin illustrated is all we have, and it is a piece not 
only double-struck but unsatisfactory in certain points in the legend. 
It’s reverse, moreover, might well arouse the suspicion that it is cast, 
but there seems little on the obverse to confirm this view. 

The following is a description: 

Obv.: +AEDEBEAR.HE. 

Diademed bust to right reaching to the edge of the coin. 

Rev . : DVDD7t/MOH/ET7\ in three lines divided by crook-ended 
lines. Weight 23 grs. 

The coin comes from the Brown, P. W. Carlyon-Britton (333), and 
Ryan (708) collections. 

In the Carlyon-Britton catalogue is this comment: “This type for 
this King is unknown. It may of course be urged that the moneyer 
and type are Aethelred’s, but the coin clearly reads Aethilbearht ’s 
name, and the bust is unlike that of his successor.” 

The cataloguer of the Ryan collection was obviously less happy 
about the coin. Although cataloguing it under Aethilbearht (with 
another coin) he described it as “a piece of Burgred type 3, possibly 
reading AEDEBEAR.HE on obverse and DVDDA MONETA on reverse, 
the obverse is very double struck”. 

Since the Carlyon-Britton sale one of the objections mentioned in 
that catalogue has been overcome by the discovery of a coin of 
Aethilbearht of B.M.C. type II struck by the moneyer Dudda. This 
coin is in the Hunter collection in Glasgow (PI. VII, 9). There is no 
question that it is not from the same obverse die as the coin under 
discussion. 

What, then, should one make of this coin ? 

Its weight is slightly heavier than most coins of Burgred, though 
two in the British Museum catalogue exceed it. This is in its favour, 
as Aethilbearht ’s coins are generally slightly heavier than Aethelred’s. 

If one can accept it as a genuine coin — and, as I have said, there 
is nothing on the obverse to suggest a cast — one is faced with the 
difficulty of the mistakes in the obverse legend. Dudda’s coin in the 
Hunter collection is an excellent piece of work, and letter perfect. This 
coin has several defects : the absence of the L, unlikely to arise from 
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the double-striking; the H, which is not a ligated HT(flT) as is usual; 
and the solitary E at the end in place of REX. 

The possibility of an overstrike has to be considered, but must, I 
think, be entirely ruled out. Were it overstruck on a coin of Aethil- 
bearht, which would account for the end of the king’s name and leave 
the initial part to stand for Aethelred, a corresponding weakness 
would appear at the same place on the reverse. But this is not the 
case. 

I do not feel that it is possible to reach any definite conclusion on 
the evidence of this coin alone. In my own cabinet I have followed 
Major Carlyon-Britton and Mr. Ryan in placing it under Aethil- 
bearht, because this seems on the evidence of the legend the most likely 
attribution. But I have done so with considerable reserve, and it must 
await the discovery of another and, one may hope, more perfect 
specimen before it is prudent to add this as a type to the two at 
present recorded for that king. Meanwhile, however, it seemed worth 
while to place this specimen on record, and at the same time to illus- 
trate the Hunter coin which was first published in the Brooke 
supplement. Another specimen of the latter is recorded in a manu- 
script note of Brooke’s as having been brought up at some time to the 
British Museum. 


A DIE-IDENTITY BETWEEN A COIN OF ALFRED AND ONE OF 
AETHELSTAN II OF EAST ANGLIA 

The two coins illustrated here (PI. VII, 10 and 11), which bear the 
names of Alfred and Aethelstan respectively, share a common reverse 
die by the moneyer Elda, who adds the words me fec(it ) after his 
name. The following is a description of them: 

Obv. EL FR ED REX Small cross pattee in plain circle. 

Rev. elda;././mefec 

Ex Lawrence sale, 1951, 230. 

Obv. ED EL TAN RE A slightly larger cross pattee with a pellet 
centre, all in a plain circle. Larger lettering. 

Rev. Same die as preceding. 

Ex Cuerdale hoard, Drabble sale, 1939, 363, and Ryan sale, 
1952, 663. 

For comparison there is also illustrated a third coin of Elda’s 
which has the reverse legend retrograde : 

Obv. -FEL EE ED RE Small cross pattee in plain circle. 

Rev. ELDA/IIEFEC* (retrograde). 22-3 gr. 

Ex P. W. Carlyon-Britton sale, 1913, 313, and Lord Grantley 
sale, 1944, 1016 (PL VII, 12). 

This coin Major Carlyon-Britton attributed to Aethelstan II of East 
Anglia, but the name would seem rather to be a blundered version of 
Alfred, a feature commonly found on Danish imitations at this time. 
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Its workmanship falls far short of the standard of the first two Elda 
coins. 

It was recognized that Aethelstan’s moneyers either worked for 
Alfred or struck coins in his name, but this is, I believe, the first 
instance recorded of an actual die identity being found. It does not 
seem possible to say which of the two coins was struck first. 

The three coins illustrated are now in my collection. 



MAIDSTONE TREASURE-TROVE 
By r. h. dolley and E. J. WINSTANLEY 

On Monday, 4 February 1952, a workman came upon a pot containing 
some 500 gold and silver coins while he was clearing a site on the west 
side of Lower Stone Street, Maidstone, a few yards south of the bridge 
crossing the River Len. The find was not reported until the Wednes- 
day, by which time the fragments of the pot and the coins had become 
thoroughly scattered, though the workman had put to one side 
a large number of the coins. The recovery of almost the whole hoard 
was entirely due to the prompt action of the Curator of the Maidstone 
Museum, Mr. L. R. A. Grove, F.S.A., and of his Assistant, Mr. Alan 
Warhurst, who had already been responsible for the recovery of much 
of the 1950 Chester hoard. Not only did they carry out a most 
thorough search of the site but they minutely examined a rubbish tip 
at Allington, where soil and rubble from the site had been dumped. 
Other coins had been picked up by private individuals, and these were 
duly surrendered. Despite the delay in reporting the find, the coroner’s 
inquest found that there had been no attempt at concealment on the part 
of the workman concerned, and he was named the finder of the whole 
hoard, not only of the coins he had himself handed in to the Maidstone 
Museum. The coins were sent to the British Museum for examination, 
and the Maidstone Museum was given the opportunity of purchasing 
the hoard intact, the finder receiving the full market value of the coins. 

It is instructive to compare the hoard with the not dissimilar 
hoards published by the late L. A. Lawrence in the Numismatic 
Chronicle in 1892, 1900, and 1902. Of the Maidstone hoard full details 
of provenance are available; of those of fifty or sixty years ago 
absolutely nothing of their origin is told in the published accounts, 
whereby their value to students is considerably impaired. 

The content of the three earlier hoards, like that of the Maidstone 
hoard, is of pieces that we may reasonably suppose to have been cur- 
rent at the time of the dissolution of the religious houses during the 
reign of Henry VIII. In the Maidstone hoard the latest coins are the 
arrow-marked groats of Henry VIII’s second coinage. One may for 
that reason date the burying of the hoard at about 1538, when 
Thomas Cromwell was making his Kentish visitations. There was at 
that time an important Carmelite friary at Aylesford and a Cistercian 
house at Boxley, both places of pilgrimage, the latter in particular on 
account of its celebrated Rood. The 1511 Rate Book of the Manor of 
Maidstone (Lambeth MS. 1025) lists the residents of Stone Street, but 
no link with Aylesford or Boxley can be established. Such a link, 
however, would deliberately have been nugatory if the motive was 
the concealment of religious property from the royal inquisition. 

The presence of only four gold coins and of so high a proportion of 
pence and halfpence suggests that this was not money got together for 
the specific purpose of hiding one’s personal fortune against the com- 
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ing of better days, but rather the hurried putting under the ground of 
revenue that was suddenly endangered by an unforeseen calamity, 
such as a threatened visitation from Cromwell’s men. 

The coins themselves are not of unusual interest, save the rare half- 
groat of Edward IV, with i.m. rose, but it may be noted that, as the 
table below shows, the halfpennies in the hoard, with one exception, 
are all of the reign of Henry VIII . That is to say, they are none of them 
more than thirty years old. If the hoard represents votive offerings 
at a religious shrine or dues collected of one kind or another, one would 
expect a large proportion of pennies and halfpennies to be present. 
Some pennies in the hoard date from Henry V’s reign, and were there- 
fore struck over one hundred years before it was buried, but there are 
no halfpence earlier than the latest coinage of Henry VII. This may 
seem to suggest that though halfpence may at times have been struck 
in large numbers, their small size militated against their survival as 
currency for much more than a century. It is noteworthy, too, that 
a hoard buried so near Canterbury with a fair proportion of coins of 
Henry VII in it should contain no specimen of the “keyless” profile 
half-groat attributed by Mr. Raymond Carlyon-Britton to that mint. 
Yet earlier Canterbury half-groats of Henry VII are there in abun- 
dance. One notes, too, that the cinquefoil-marked angel of Edward IV, 
struck in 1482-3, was still current more than fifty years later in 1538, in 
spite of the large number of issues of differently marked angels 
emitted in the interval. 

That of 236 pence in the hoard 85 should be assignable to York, 
72 to Durham, and only 8 to London bears out the view held by the 
late Mr. Whitton and others, that the ecclesiastical mints of York and 
Durham by their large emissions of pence from the time of Henry V 
onwards supplied the “small change” needs of the bulk of the people 
— during which period the striking of pence by the London mint 
was by comparison negligible. 


Summary of the Composition of the Hoard 
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Henry V 
Pence: London 

(1) uncertain group i 

YORK (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(2) Archbishop Bowet 1 (marks uncertain but include mullet to 1) 

Henry V or VI 
Pence: LONDON 

(3, 4) uncertain group 2 

Henry VI 
Half-groat: Calais 

(5) “annulet” coinage 1 (Brooke, Group I) 

Pence: Durham 

(6, 7) Bishop Nevil 2 (rings on reverse) 

YORK (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(8) Archbishop Kemp or Booth 1 (quatrefoil reverse) 

Edward IV First Reign — Heavy Coinage 

Pence: Durham 

(9, 10) Bishop Booth sus- 2 (GIVIT7TS DVROHin — no rose) 
pended 

(11) Bishop Booth suspended 1 (GXVIT7TS DVROIil — rose in centre) 

First Reign — Light Coinage 

Groats: London 

(12) crown /sun m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group V) 

YORK (regal) 

(13) lis/lis over crown 1 

(14) lis/sun m.m. 1 (saltire stops) 

Half-groats: London 

(15) rose m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group V^ — quatrefoils by neck) 

(16) uncertain m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group XVII or later ?) 

BRISTOL 

(17) sun m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group III — quatrefoils by neck) 

(18) uncertain m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group ? — quatrefoils by neck) 

CANTERBURY (REGAL) 

(19) crown/? m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group IV or V — quatrefoils by neck) 

CANTERBURY (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(20, 21) Archbishop Bourchier 2 (Brooke, Group III — pall/sun m.m. — with 

wedges, 1 with quatrefoils by neck) 

(22) „ „ 1 (Brooke, Group III or IV — pall/? m.m. — 

quatrefoils by neck) 

(23, 24) „ „ 2 (Brooke, Group IV — pall/pall m.m. — quatre- 

foils by neck) 

(25, 26) ,, ,, 2 (Brooke, Group III or IV — m.m. uncertain, 

1 with quatrefoils by neck, 1 with no marks) 

YORK (regal) 

(27) sun m.m. 


1 (Brooke, Group III) 
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Pence-. Durham 

(28-32) Bishop Booth 5 (Brooke, Group II — D 6 R(R) 7 vM — Bin centre 

of reverse) 

(33) ,, „ 1 (Brooke, Group III — quatrefoil and B by neck) 

(34) „ „ 1 (Brooke, Group III — B and quatrefoil by neck) 

(35) „ „ 1 (Brooke, Group IV or V — lis by neck) 

(36, 37) „ „ 2 (Brooke, Group IV or V — D and quatrefoil by 

neck) 

(38) „ ,, 1 (Brooke, Group IV or V — quatrefoils by neck) 

(39,40) ,, ,,? 2 (uncertain, but on stylistic grounds belong to 

this issue) 

Second Reign 

Angel \ London 

(41) cinquefoil/cinquefoil m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group 6 — Blunt and Whitton, XXI, 1) 
Groats-. London 

(42, 43) annulet /annulet m.m. 2 (Brooke, Group 2 — B. and W., XIV and 

variant 1). 

(44) pierced cross/pierced x (Brooke, Group 4 — B. and W., XIX) 

cross m.m. 

DUBLIN 

(45) sun/sun m.m. x (G on breast— 1473/6 bght issue) 

Half -groats: London 

(46) annulet/annulet m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group 1 — B. and W., XIV) 

CANTERBURY (REGAL) 

(47, 48) rose/rose m.m. 2 (G on breast — B. and W., XIX) 

(49-51) rose/rose m.m. 3 (G on breast and in centre of reverse — B. and 

W., XX) 

Pence : drogheda ? 

(52) uncertain m.m. 1 (appears to read Vlllli/ /R 0 D) 

DURHAM 

( 53 > 54 ) Bishop Booth 2 (m.m. uncertain — B. and W., XII or XIII) 

( 55 - 57 ) •• .. 3 (B to left of crown, V on breast) 

(58-60) Bishop Dudley 3 (D and V by neck, D in centre of reverse) 

(61-65) » >, 5 (D and V by neck, no D in centre of reverse) 

york (archiepiscopal) (N.B. — These coins are very worn) 

(66) Archbishop Neville sus- 1 (no quatrefoil on reverse) 

pended 

(67-70) Archbishop Neville 4 (6 and key by neck — m.m. rose) 

(71-78) Archbishop Neville ? 8 (6 or 6 and rose by neck) 

(79-86) Archbishop Booth 8 (B and key by neck) 

(87) Archbishop Rotheram 1 (T and key by neck) 

First or Second Reign ( all very worn ) 

Pence : London 

(88) uncertain m.m. 1 

DUBLIN 

(89) uncertain m.m. 1 

DURHAM 

(90-98) uncertain m.m. 


9 (majority probably of Bishop Booth) 
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YORK (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(99-m) uncertain m.m. 13 (allot Archbishop Neville? — No. in has m.m. 

rose) 

(112-29) uncertain m.m. 18 

UNCERTAIN MINT(s) 

(130-2) uncertain m.m. 3 

Richard III 
Pence: Durham 

(133, 134) Bishop Sherwood 2 (S on breast, D in centre of reverse) 

A half-groat of York (No. 135), four pennies of Durham (Nos. 136-9), 
and twelve pennies of York (Nos. 140-51) are too worn to allow of 
attribution to individual bishops or reigns. The same is true of a 
further 66 pennies (Nos. 152-217) where even mint attribution appears 
impossible. It seems likely, however, that the great majority of these 
83 coins are to be given to Edward IV. 

Henry VII 
Angel 

(218) true pansy/true pansy 1 (P 0 R OR VGQ TV 7 T legend and saltire stops) 

m.m. 

Groats'. London 

(219) regular cinquefoil/ ? m.m. 1 (rosette stops) 

(220) ? /lis-issuant-from-rose 1 (saltire stops) 

m.m. 

(221) lis-issuant-from-rose/lis- 1 (saltire stops, obverse only) 

issuant-from-rose m.m. 

(222) greyhound’s head/grey- 1 (double-arched crown, ornate lettering, saltire 

hound’s head m.m. stops) 

(223) cross crosslet /cross cross- 1 (single-arched crown and saltire stops) 

let m.m. 

(224) cross crosslet/cross cross- 1 (profile — no tressure on obverse) 

let m.m. 

Half-groats : London 

(225,226) lis/lis m.m. 2 (double-arched crown, one at least with rosette 

stops) 

(227-32) ,, ,, 6 (open crown breaking tressures, three at least 

with rosette stops) 

CANTERBURY (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(233) Archbishop Morton 1 (no m.m., double-arched crown, Lombardic fid 

on reverse) 

CANTERBURY 

(234-6) King and Archbishop 3 (lis/lis m.m., rosette stops) 

(237) ,, ,, ,, 1 (tun/lis m.m., rosette stops) 

(238, 239) „ ,, ,, 2 (tun/? m.m., rosette stops) 

(240-56) ,, ,, „ 17 (tun/tun m.m., no stops) 

( 2 57 ~ 9 ) » » „ 3 (tun/? m.m., no stops) 

(260-2) „ ,, ,, 3 (?/tun m.m., no stops) 

(263) „ ,, ,, 1 (?/? m.m., no stops) 
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YORK (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(264-6) Archbishop Savage 3 (martlet/martlet m.m., LombardicTv unbarred) 
(267) 1 (martlet /martlet m.m., no tressure, coarse 

lettering) 

(268, 269) Archbishop Bain- 2 (martlet/martlet m.m., profile) 
bridge 

Pence: Durham 

(270) Bishop Sherwood X (double-struck but S visible to right of shield) 

YORK (ARCHIEPISCOPAL) 

(271-5) Archbishop Rotheram 5 (Lombardic ft in centre of reverse) 

(276) ,, ,, 1 (quatrefoil in centre of reverse but obverse 

legend . . . Rid . . .) 

(277) „ „ 1 (“sovereign” type, no pillars to throne) 

(278-80) „ „ 3 (one pillar) 

(281-4) >> ,, 4 (t w0 pillars) 

(285, 286) ,, „ 2 (two pillars) 

(287) ,, ,, 1 (two pillars, saltires under throne) 

(288) ,, „ 1 (uncertain “sovereign” type) 

Halfpenny: London 

(289) pheon m.m. 1 (Brooke, Group V) 

Henry VIII First Coinage 

Groats: London 

(290) castle/castle m.m. 1 (X FR) 

(291) portcullis/portcullis m.m. 1 (X F, m.m. s with chains) 

(292) portcullis/portcullis m.m. 1 (X FR?, obverse m.m. only with chains) 

Half-groats: York (archiepiscopal) 

(293,294) Cardinal Wolsey : 2 (scallop/scallop m.m. — no initials) 

(295) „ „ 1 (cross/cross m.m. — T.W.) 

Pence: London 

(296) portcullis m.m. 1 

DURHAM 

(297, 298) Bishop Ruthall 2 (lis m.m.) 

(299) „ „ 1 (spur-rowel m.m. ?) 

Halfpence: London 

(300-5) portcullis m.m. 6 

(306) m.m. illegible 1 

Second “Wolsey" Coinage 

Crowns: London 

(3°7. 3°8) “double rose” 2 (ft.R. in field, rose/rose m.m. — one reads 

. . . SPin 7 T and other . . . SPI 7 T) 

Half-crown: London 

(309) lis/lis m.m. 1 (ft.R. in field— Roman N in FRKNd) 

Groats: London 

(310, 311) rose/rose m.m. 2 (. . . FRTvG- arch of crown replaces inner 

circle) 

(312-21) rose/rose m.m. 10 (. . . FR 7 TI 7 G) 

(322) rose/rose m.m. 1 (. . . FR 7 T) 

(323) rose/rose m.m. 1 (. . . FR 7 THGG) 
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(324) rose/rose m.m. 

(3 2 5. 326) lis/rose m.m. 
(327-46) lis/lis m.m. 

(347-56) lis/lis m.m. 

(357) arrow-over-lis/arrow 
(358-69) arrow/arrow m.m. 

(370) arrow/arrow m.m. 

YORK 

(37 1 ) Cardinal Wolsey 

Half -groats: London 

(372) rose/rose m.m. 

(373) arrow-over-lis/lis m.m. 

CANTERBURY 

(374-83) Archbishop Warham 

(384-9) 

(39°) 

(39i) 

(392-7) 

(398, 399) 

(400) 

(401) Sede V acantet 

(402-6) Archbishop Cranmer 
(407-20) 

(421) 

YORK 

(422-9) Cardinal Wolsey 
(430) 

(431-3) Archbishop Lee 
Pence: London 

(434, 435) lism.m. obverse only 

(436) m.m. illegible 

DURHAM 

(437) Cardinal Wolsey 
(438, 439) „ 

(440) 

(441) 

(442-4) 

(445) 

(446) 

(447-58) Bishop Tunstall 

Halfpence: London 
(459-64) lis m.m obverse only 
(465-8) arrow m.m. obverse 
only 

(469-80) m.m. illegible 

CANTERBURY 

(481-6) Archbishop Cranmer 
YORK 

(487) Archbishop Lee 


1 

2 
20 
10 

1 

12 

1 


1 


I 

1 


10 

6 

1 

1 
6 

2 
1 
1 

5 

14 

1 

8 

x 

3 


2 

1 


1 

2 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

12 

6 

4 

12 

6 

1 


(. . . Fima) 

(. . . Rimna) 

(. . . Rimna) 

(. . . Himnae) 
(. . . Fimna) 

(. . . Fimnaj 
(. . . Fimnae) 


(cross/cross m.m.) 


(Roman E, N and 1) 


(cross patonce/cross patonce m.m.) 

(cross patonce obverse only) 

(cross patonce/T m.m.) 

(T/T m.m.) 

(uncertain mark/uncertain mark) 

(uncertain mark — obverse only) 

(probably as preceding) 

(no initials — Roman E in legend — m.m. 
illegible) 

(Catherine wheel/catherine wheel m.m.) 
(Catherine wheel m.m. obverse only) 

(probably as preceding) 


(cross/cross m.m.) 

(cross and pellet/cross and pellet m.m.) 
(key/key m.m.) 


(crescent m.m. obverse only) 
(trefoil/trefoil m.m.) 

(trefoil/inverted trefoil m.m.) 
(inverted trefoil m.m. obverse only) 
(star/star m.m.) 

(star m.m. obverse only) 

(probably as preceding) 

(star m.m. obverse only) 


(Catherine wheel m.m. obverse only) 


(key m.m. obverse only) 
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Continental Coins 

3 Doubles Patards of Brabant (Antwerp) in the name of Charles the Bold. 

9 „ Flanders „ „ „ 

1 meio real of Alfonso V of Portugal. 

3 soldini of Doge Leonardo Loredan of Venice. (Two read LE and one LEO — control 
letters uncertain.) 


A NOTE ON THE MAIDSTONE POT 

The pot in which the Maidstone hoard was contained was, apparently, 
complete when the coins were found. It was particularly unfortunate 
that the fragments were deported to the rubbish tip at Allington, but 
enough were found to reconstruct the size and shape (see drawing). 



The approximate height must have been 6 in., and the fabric is grey 
stoneware with a buff-brown surface on the inside of the pot. The ex- 
terior is salt-glazed, producing a mottled metallic lustre varying from 
rich brown to brown-green. The base, which was either hand-made or 
roughly torn from the wheel, exhibits the crimping characteristic of 
handled jugs of Siegburg ware. In the Maidstone pot this crimping is 
achieved by tooling, as opposed to the more usual thumb impressions. 
The underside of the base shows a series of closely spaced impressions, 
| in. apart and J in. long, at an angle of about 7 o° to the edge. It is 
impossible to say whether the pot had the double cordon around the 
neck which is a common feature of these Siegburg jugs. 

The close dating of the Maidstone pot to c. 1538 should be of great 
value in achieving a datable series of these early stoneware jugs. 

A. Warhurst 



THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE THISTLE-HEAD AND 
MULLET GROATS 

By IAN STEWART 

Since there still appear to be doubts concerning the period of issue of 
the above coinage of base groats, half-groats, and pence, an attempt is 
here made to collate the published details on the subject, so as to 
show that the issue does not belong to the early years of James V, but 
to the period of about 1470 in the reign of James III. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

A description of the pieces is as follows : 

Groat (Fig. i) Obv. Bust three-quarters right, crowned in surcoat 
and armour, surrounded by a tressure of eight or nine arcs ; JACOBUS 
DEI GR.A R.EX SCOTOR.UM or similar; crown of five lis. Rev. Floriate 
cross fourchee, with thistle heads and mullets of six points in alternate 
angles; large or small mullets; VIL lAE DINB UR.G or similar; mm. 
usually a plain cross, sometimes fleury. Stops always single or double 
saltires. Half-groat (Fig. 2) almost exactly as groat ; one with crown of 
three lis. Penny (Fig. 3) Obv. Crowned bust facing. Rev. Foliated 
cross fourchee, with slipped trefoils, sometimes approaching quatre- 
foils, in angles. The cross fourchee connects the pennies with the 
higher values. The half- groats and pennies are very rare. 

Early writers on the Scottish coinage all seem to have placed the 
coins under discussion to James V, but no proof is ever advanced and 
I have been able to find nothing more helpful than statements such as : 
"These coins are generally considered as the first coinage of this 
prince, and I believe correctly, for the open crown and the absence of 
the numeral, would render it far more likely they were struck in the 
early than in the later part of this reign (James V). . . .” But Lindsay, 1 

1 Coinage of Scotland, p. 44. 
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who is the author of this statement, assumes without any given 
reason that the coins do belong to James V, and indeed if they do, 
then the early years of the reign are the most likely ; and yet Lindsay 
admits that they are "wholly unnoticed by the acts of this reign”. 
Snelling doubted the James V attribution, suggesting that if they 
could be so early as James III they would fit the mention of an 
"alayt grot” in 1471, but he says this with some misgiving as if he 
was departing from a time-honoured attribution. Burns, 1 however, 
took up Snelling’s suggestion and produced numerous reasons in 
support of giving them to James III. He was followed by Richardson 2 
in 1900, but this cannot necessarily be considered as an independent 
acceptance of the attribution, for Richardson in his catalogue fol- 
lowed Burns in every detail. About the same time Grueber 3 rejected 
Burns’s evidence in favour of the traditional attribution, and writing 
on the Perth hoard of 1920, the late Sir George Macdonald 4 con- 
cluded that Grueber ’s giving the coins to James V was correct. This 
is the attribution now held almost universally, but there seems to be 
some uncertainty about the matter at the British Museum, where, 
however, the coins are placed under James V, following Grueber and 
Macdonald. Burns did not live to argue his point, but these pages are 
written with a view to vindicating his theory. 

Perhaps the attribution to James V found favour in the first place 
because the bust on the groat and half-groat is not facing, and the 
profile was not introduced until after 1500 in the English series. 
Grueber suggests that the single legendary circle on the reverse is 
against an early issue. But the bust on the groat and half-groat is not 
strictly profile, and the intentionally distinctive reverse type pre- 
cludes an inner legendary circle. There is very much more in the 
evidence of the coins themselves which points to James III. The 
Perth hoard of 1920 might well have provided a very sound case for 
James V had there been any other evidence pointing that way, for 
there were none of the thistle-head and mullet groats contained 
therein. Sir George Macdonald, who described this find, pointed out 
that there was a total of fifty-six groats of James III of various 
coinages and "we are accordingly entitled to assume that here we are 
confronted by a really representative series”. 

In 1484 and the succeeding years there are several references in 
contemporary documents to a new heavy coinage struck at ten groats 
to the Scottish ounce and each current for 14^. ; there are four 
varieties of groats which agree with these regulations of weight, and 
which almost certainly belong to the last years of James III and the 
first of James IV. But in this hoard there are no groats of James III 
later than those with mullets of five points on the reverse, issued about 
1482-4, and the only groats of James IV are of the five-pointed mullet 

1 The Coinage of Scotland, ii. 113. 

2 Catalogue of the Scottish Coins in the National Museum, Edinburgh, p. 138. 

3 Handbook of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 182-3. 

4 Numismatic Chronicle , 1921, pp. 312-13. 
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variety with the numeral ; which issue was probably not struck for a 
few years after James IV’s accession in 1488. It is almost certain that 
the heavy issues referred to fit the period of 1484 and the next decade ; 
if not, then it is singular that we have several references to groats of 
their weight and none considered to belong to that period, and that 
we have a large series of groats which could not have been struck 
earlier and so must belong to the later years of James IV, and yet 
which are completely unnoticed in any Acts, and which have none of 
the characteristics of the coins which certainly belong to the later 
years of James IV and the earlier of James V. These pieces must 
therefore belong to the period immediately following the introduction 
of a heavy coinage in 1484. But when we find none of these heavy 
groats in the Perth hoard — and the variety with the bust three- 
quarters to the left, though scarce, is perhaps the commonest of the 
period — then we are led to doubt the infallibility of that hoard ; and 
especially when we find that the English groats cease with Edward IV 
who died in 1483, and that therefore there is an unlikely interval 
between the main bulk of the issues, both Scottish and English, and 
the very few groats of James IV of perhaps ten, and at least five or 
six, years later. This would seem to show either that the Perth hoard 
did not contain a representative series of groats, or that, since the 
coins were dispersed almost immediately on discovery, those recovered 
and examined did not include all the types originally present. The 
thistle-head and mullet issue is not, admittedly, proposed to belong 
to the period of the interval, but its absence is easily accounted for. 
When the new heavy coinage was introduced in 1484 it was modelled 
on sound principles, and although the value of the groat was raised 
from 12 d. to 14^., the weight also was increased; the base groats 
which are the subject of this article, if they are correctly given to the 
years immediately succeeding 1471, had been in circulation for the 
best part of ten years, and the majority of the examples which have 
come down to us are not in the best condition and clearly show their 
baser quality. In a recoinage which was undertaken to put the 
country’s currency on a better footing the base groats would be the 
first to be called in and it is not unreasonable to suppose that they 
very soon went out of circulation ; and their absence from this hoard 
would be easily understood. There appear therefore to be no grounds 
for placing the coins to James V except the somewhat vague tradition, 
which so far as I have been able to discover is completely unsupported 
by any positive evidence whatsoever. 

But there are real objections to the attribution to James V. It is 
beyond doubt that a large series of unicorns belongs to the first ten 
years or so of James V, and almost equally certain that the placks 
with a mullet in the centre of the reverse are the “Queen’s placks” 
and belong to the period of 1514. Moreover, in a document of 1521, 
detailing the coins in which a payment of that year was made, several 
varieties of gold are listed, together with 75s. 6 d. worth of “Queen’s 
placks” and £65. 3s. in “placks and pennies”, but there is no mention 
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of any silver coin, and it would appear that there was practically none 
in circulation. Had the base groats been issued recently, it is per- 
missible to assume that some would have been included in the pay- 
ment mentioned, especially as many must have been issued if the 
number existing today is any indication of the size of the original 
coinage. It would surely be strange if in such a large payment billon 
coins were to provide nearly £70 and base silver coins of recent issue 
to be completely absent. The above objections, together with the 
fact that the coins are unmentioned in the Regulations of James V, 
more than offset any conclusions drawn from the doubtful contents of 
the Perth hoard. On the other hand, there is abundant indication that 
the coins not only do not fit the reign of James V, but definitely do 
belong to a precise period in the reign of James III. 

The evidence of the coins themselves is as much against James V as 
is that of the documents. The later unicorns of James IV have Roman 
lettering, as do the placks of his last issue with the numeral 4 and the 
groats (possibly patterns) which also display this numeral. Roman 
lettering, it will be seen, had thus been adopted for coins of all metals 
in the last years of James IV. Never again in the Scottish series does 
the old English style recur. It would be surprising to find that 
although the placks and unicorns had Roman lettering, nevertheless 
the die-sinkers of the coins of the thistle-head and mullet issue reverted 
not only to the exact lettering of a period of forty years before, but 
even to the ornamentation of that exact period also. There is hardly the 
slightest resemblance of any of the smaller details of the coins under 
discussion to those of the placks and unicorns which certainly belong 
to James V’s first coinage. 

It is almost impossible, in the light of the evidence quoted above, 
to assign the thistle-head and mullet groats to James V. Only to his 
predecessor, James III, can such a coinage be assigned, as was done by 
Burns ; otherwise we must seriously upset the whole accepted arrange- 
ment of the other issues of the series, an arrangement about which 
there seems little doubt. 

The positive evidence for giving the coins to James III is very 
strong. We are unfortunate not to possess any of the moneyers' 
accounts from June 1468 to March 1473, which covers the period sug- 
gested for the issue. However, an important part of an Act of Parlia- 
ment of the 6th of May 1471 states: “And as anentis the new alayt 
grot of viid it is ordanit be our souerane lorde that fra hinfurtht it sail 
hav cours for vid and the half grot of the sarnyn for iiid, and the 
conyeing and the course thareof to be contynuit quhill the continua- 
cion of the next parlyament.” 1 The placks, which were supposed by 
Lindsay to be the pieces referred to, could hardly have been intended, 
because relatively with the crown groat current for 12 d. and raised to 
14 d., the plack held only a value of about 4 d . ; nor is there any reason 
why the plack should here be called the “ alayt grot ’’ where elsewhere 
we always find the pieces called “plakkis”. Acts which have author- 

1 Burns, op. cit., ii. 112. 
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ized coinages are sometimes found to have been disregarded or at 
least departed from, but this could not be the case with the Act quoted, 
for it reduced the value of coins of a type which had been already 
struck, and which were ordered to be continued. There can be no 
doubt that the “alayt grot . . . and the half grot of the samyn” were 
issued ; and it would indeed be surprising if none had survived to the 
present day. Their withdrawal from circulation would well account 
for their non-presence in a hoard of the next reign, but it is difficult to 
believe that practically every one was melted down, and of the few 
which were not melted not a single specimen is known to us today. It 
also seems unconvincing that when there is one series of groats and 
half-groats, and one series only, in the whole Scottish coinage, which 
fits the description of 1471 by its metal and weight, that series, 
although also fitting the period of the Act in its exact correspondence 
with other contemporary coins in the minutiae of ornamentation and 
lettering, should nevertheless be attributed to another period forty 
years later in the documents of which it finds no mention and to the 
coins of which it has not the slightest resemblance in workmanship. 

The crown groats of James III were struck at eight to the ounce and 
were current at 12 d . ; they were struck from silver ii-i deniers fine, or 
92-5 per cent, pure silver. The average weight of the alloyed groats 
is about 32 gr., but many show considerable wear or damage and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that they were struck at fourteen to the 
ounce, which would give their weight as 33-65 gr. Troy. 

96:92-5: : 84: 80-94. 

If C) 6 d. were coined from the ounce in crown groats of 92-5 per cent, 
silver, then the silver content of the 84 d. coined from the ounce in base 
groats at 6 d. each would be nearly 81 per cent., if the silver in each 
was equally valued. An analysed example contained nearly 77 per 
cent, silver, which is near enough for us to suppose that the deficiency 
was fortuitous and can be explained when it is realized that so long as 
the standard and weight of a large sum was sufficient, the individual 
coin might easily differ to the extent of 4 per cent. In any case, it is 
a remarkable coincidence that, besides the thistle-head and mullet 
issue, no coins are known to fit the Act ; but that these thistle-head 
and mullet coins, of rather hazy attribution, correspond almost 
exactly to the requirements of the "alayt grot”, and as such are out 
of place anywhere else. 

Burns 1 quotes two finds of coins in support of his theory. Although 
in .each case the finds were not large, it is at least unlikely that Burns 
would have used their evidence if he had not been sure that their report 
was accurate. The first contained thistle-head and mullet groats with 
billon pennies of James III, the second with groats of James III with 
six-pointed and five-pointed mullets on the reverse. This evidence 
seems to be of greater value than that of the Perth hoard, having the 
advantage of positive against negative. Why should coins undoubtedly 

1 Op. cit., ii, p. 1 14 note. 
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of James III be associated with a few groats of James V, with a gap 
of twenty or thirty years not even yielding a specimen of the common 
James IV plack ? 

KT dloGAT 

a b c d e f g 
Fig. 4 

The internal evidence of the coins themselves is quite as much for 
the period 1471-4 as it is against some vague time at the beginning of 
the reign of J ames V. Their Old English lettering places them before the 
end of James IV's reign; but a very distinct change in the style of 
lettering was gradually effected during the reign of James III. It is 
significant that the lettering in these base groats is exactly that in 
vogue during the first years of the 1470’s. On the earlier coins of 
James III the A and T (Fig. 4 a and b) have flat tops and the G (Fig. 
4c) is somewhat as a 6 with a shortened top stroke ; such lettering is 
found on the first variety of the six-pointed mullet groats. The billon 
placks, which were issued about 1471-3, the groats of the second 
variety with six-pointed mullets which are also of about this time, and 
the corresponding issue of gold riders all have the flat-topped T, the 
new A (Fig. 4/) with a peaked top and the full and curly G (Fig. 4 d) 
which are the features of the base thistle-head and mullet groats. 
The later coins of James III, and all of James IV, until the introduc- 
tion of Roman lettering towards the end of the reign, have a similar 
A, the T also with a peaked top (Fig. 4 g), and a G (Fig. qei somewhat 
as on the six-pointed mullet groats of the first variety but with a 
flatter top. 

The crown on the base groats consists of five lis on a jewelled band, 
exactly as on the five-pointed mullet groats of James III. A very 
similar crown is also found on the second variety of the black farthings 
which are tentatively dated to about 1470-5. In the double saltire 
stops the base groats under consideration show their connexion with 
the two varieties of the six-pointed mullet groats ; saltire stops are 
also found on the black farthings mentioned. If any further details 
need be cited to show the similarity of the base groats to the coins of 
the middle years of James III, perhaps the neat trefoils on the cusps 
of the base groats and the six-pointed mullet coins could be quoted ; 
or the fact that the mint-mark cross fleury occurs on one pair of dies 
of the base thistle-head and mullet groats, a type of cross which was 
introduced as the regular mark on the five-pointed mullet groats of 
James III and fell out of use not very long after the accession of 
James IV. 

To summarize, it will be seen that these base groats, half-groats, and 
pennies of the thistle-head and mullet issue can not only be shown to 
be out of place under James V, being unmentioned by any Acts or 
other documents, corresponding in no way with the lettering, style, or 
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execution of the placks and unicorns of that period, and being absent 
in finds which contain these coins ; but they can be positively proved 
to belong to James III, and then to a fixed period of about 1471-4, 
since they conform almost exactly to the coinage of alloyed groats 
mentioned in 1471, display all the smaller points of lettering and 
ornamentation which are peculiar to the accepted coins of that time, 
and have been present in finds which otherwise contain coins of 
James III only. Can all this be outweighed by an irrational tradition 
supported by the dubious and negative evidence of one uncertain 
hoard ? 



BRITISH CURRENCY AND THE IMPORTATION OF 
BULLION, 1793-1840 

By J. D. A. THOMPSON 

The deplorable state of British currency during the Napoleonic 
Wars 1 is a matter of common knowledge, but the conditions are worth 
recalling in order to provide a background for an account of the illegal 
importation of bullion and specie — particularly Spanish dollars — into 
England from Spain and South America. 

In 1792, gold was less plentiful in England than it had been early in 
George Ill’s reign. A great amount had left the country during the 
American War (1773-83), but in the following years of peace supplies 
had increased somewhat, enabling the Mint to issue plenty of guineas. 
The silver currency was in a disgraceful state ; large denominations 
(crowns and half-crowns) had long since disappeared from circulation 
and the coins in general use consisted of old and worn shillings and 
sixpences far below their proper weight, mixed with foreign silver and 
a few forgeries. 2 

The outbreak of war with France in 1793 meant that once again 
gold had to be sent out of the country to subsidize our Austrian and 
Prussian allies. By 1797 the gold balance had dwindled to just over 
a million pounds, causing a panic and a run on the Bank of England, 
which had to suspend cash payments. This was the beginning of an 
important experiment in which the bi-metallic currency was largely 
abandoned for one of paper. Lack of small change — caused by the 
difficulty of getting silver at the Mint — had already led to the issue of 
private tokens, and in an emergency the Government had to counter- 
stamp great numbers of Spanish dollars as the best silver available. 3 

These dollars — mostly from the mints of Mexico and Peru — had 
long been in unofficial circulation amongst the British public, and 
Lord Liverpool, writing in 1805, remarked that: “The justification of 
this measure [the counter-stamping of dollars] rests singly on the 
absolute necessity there was for these silver tokens to pay the sea- 
men of the Royal Navy, and the artificers in the great docks of the 
Kingdom, from the want of coins of lower denominations which are 
necessary for that service.” 4 The popularity of Spanish dollars was 
emphasized by the emergencies of 1793 and 179 7, when everyone 
wanted to change paper money into coin. When the bullion-value of 
these dollars exceeded their face-value they were thrown into the 

1 For information on this period see the following authorities: Ruding, Annals of the 
British Coinage, ii. 92 and 107 ; F. W. Hirst, Money, Gold, Silver and Paper, London, 1933 ; 
Oman, Coinage of England, chap, xxxvi. 354 ff. ; Philips, Token Money of the Bank of 
England, pp. 6 ff. ; Hocking , Royal Mint Museum Catalogue (1906), i. 168; Rose, A Brief 
Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce and Manufactures of Great Britain, 
iyg2-iygg, London, 2nd ed., 1799; Lord Liverpool, A Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, 
Oxford, 1805. 

2 v. the Darlington hoard of 1912: B.N.J. ix (1912), p. 417. This was composed of 
forgeries imitating worn silver currency. The exact date of deposit is uncertain. 

3 Philips, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 4 Liverpool, op. cit., p. 194. 
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melting-pot: under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
forgery was rampant. The recoining of counter-stamped pieces into 
Bank dollars had not the least effect in checking these activities, 
which continued as long as the war lasted. French prisoners of war 
were particularly troublesome in this respect. At Dartmoor in 1813 
they collected Spanish dollars and made them into shillings. They 
were able to coin eight full-weight shillings out of every four dollars. 1 

As the war dragged on the need for gold and silver bullion became 
acute. One of Napoleon’s aims in imposing his continental blockade 
was to drain Britain of gold reserves by preventing her from trading 
with Europe and so forcing her to use up her supplies of gold at home 
in order to pay interest on the national debt. Eventually he hoped 
to produce bankruptcy by making the country’s gold-balance fall 
disastrously low, as it had in 1793 and 1797. He failed in the end but 
he upset British finance on more than one occasion. Imports of 
bullion — which averaged £2 million a year before 1800 — fell very 
heavily, while the gold reserve dropped from £8 million in 1808 to 
£2 million in 1815. However, the continental blockade was not 
entirely responsible, the chief cause being a serious depreciation at 
home and abroad of the British paper currency. 2 

A fair proportion of bullion — especially dollars — came into the 
country as a result of government action abroad: in 1808 agents were 
sent to the West Indies to buy dollars from Mexico. 

They were not very successful for they had to wait interminably at 
Jamaica while frigates were sent to Vera Cruz to fetch the money. 
These often returned empty owing to the high prices demanded by 
the Spanish authorities, who were not in the least anxious to open the 
resources of their American possessions — jealously guarded since the 
days of Hawkins and Drake — to their new allies. 3 

This attitude was modified as time went on and by 1815 gold and 
silver bullion had become one of the principal exports of the Spanish 
West Indies: 4 more dollars were forthcoming from Spanish prize- 
vessels during the early part of the war, and from 1804 to 1808 — after 
which date England and Spain became allies. 5 

In 1799 nearly 3 million dollars were captured in four ships alone, 
and in 1804 considerably more were taken. Both these estimates are 
conservative as I have only picked out the more important captures. 
1804 was a particularly good year, as can be seen from the following 
figures: 3,126,950 dollars were taken by British ships of war, and 
1,200,000 came from a single vessel seized by H.M.S. Polyphemus. 
Lord Cochrane in H.M.S. Pallas took 581,000 dollars, while Nelson’s 

1 Abell, Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756-1815 (Oxford, 1914), p. 250. Many other 
instances of forgery are recorded, notably at Valleyfield near Edinburgh. 

2 For an account of the continental blockade in relation to Britain, see J. M. Thompson, 
Napoleon Bonaparte (Oxford, 1951), chap, ix, pp. 224-6 and 237-40. 

3 Trade Winds, ed. C. N. Parkinson. Preface, p. 15, and ch. viii. 

4 Op. cit., ch. viii, p. 164. 

5 Details of the captures mentioned will be found in the Naval Chronicle, vols. ii, xiii, 
and xiv (1799, 1804, and 1805) where both the official Gazette letters and the Portsmouth 
and Plymouth newspaper reports are printed. 
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ships in the Mediterranean collected another million in the course of 
a month. Many other rich hauls could be recorded if I had space, and 
in addition, large supplies of specie reached England illegally in 
British ships ; these were usually consigned to merchants, and were 
presumably either melted for their bullion-value or turned into Bank 
dollars — genuine or false according to the inclination of their pur- 
chasers. 

This was not a new traffic: it had been flourishing for many years. 
In 1786, for instance, a British merchant ship sailed from Corunna 
laden with dollars. The circumstances are thus described by one of 
her crew. 1 

“This done [the taking in of ballast], we lay here idle two days, and wondered that 
our Captain did not put to sea, he being always such a stirring hand for pushing 
forward ; but we soon found out the reason for it. It was to smuggle money ; and one 
night a large boat came alongside with boxes containing 40,000 dollars, which were no 
sooner on board than we up anchor and put to sea ; but had we been caught at this 
work, we were liable to be made convicts and transported to the Spanish mines 
for life.” 

The ship put into Exmouth and the dollars were sent to Exeter, as 
the property of merchants there. 

Only a short time before the outbreak of war with Spain in 1804, 
H.M.S. Malta arrived at Plymouth from Ferrol with 60,000 dollars on 
board, all consigned to merchants in London. The local newspaper 
reported that the money was to be sent there under a strong guard of 
cavalry and marines. 2 

Bullion smuggling from Spanish ports was a profitable business, 
especially amongst officers of the Royal Navy, who seem to have 
treated it as a form of sport and who thoroughly enjoyed outwitting 
the Spanish customs authorities. 

In 1794 J. A. Gardner was serving as a lieutenant in H.M.S. Gorgon. 
His ship touched at Cadiz and all on board at once became deeply 
involved in the smuggling of dollars. Many years later Gardner wrote 
his reminiscences and included in them a spirited account of these 
risky activities. 3 

“When we arrived at Cadiz to join the convoy and to bring home dollars, the 
merchants used to smuggle the money off to the ship to avoid paying the duty ; and 
for every hundred [dollars] taken on board, they would give as a premium two 
dollars and sometimes two and a half. 

“ It was a dangerous traffic, but very tempting ; and some of our officers while lying 
there made sixty and others eighty pounds. 

“On one occasion, my old shipmate Lieutenant Chantrell, fell down in the street 
with six hundred dollars at his back — a moderate load — and sung out to some of the 

Spaniards who were looking on, ‘Come here you sons of , and help me up’. Had 

they known what he had at his back they would have helped him up to some purpose ; 
imprisonment and slavery would have been the punishment. 

1 A Mariner of England, iy 8 o-i 8 iJ (Autobiography of William Richardson), ed. Col. 
Spencer Childers, 1908, p. 26. 

2 Naval Chronicle, xiii (1805), Plymouth Report, p. 80. 

3 Recollections of J ames Anthony Gardner, printed as vol. xxi (1906) of the Navy Record 
Society publications, pp. 160 ff. 
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“The manner in which they [the smugglers] carried the dollars was this. A double 
piece of canvas made to contain them in rows, fixed to the back inside the waistcoat, 
and tied before. It was to an English hotel where they were sent to be shipped. 

“This house was kept by Mr, or rather Mrs, Young, an infernal vixen, who would 
make nothing of knocking her husband down with a leg of mutton or any other joint 
she had in the larder, and he fool enough to put up with it. She used to charge us very 
high for our entertainment, which is the case with all English houses abroad; and if 
you have a mind to be treated fairly you must go to a house kept by a native, who will 
never impose upon you. 

"Having got a load of dollars to take off, we found our boat had left the landing 
place; so we hired a shore boat and it appeared their customs house officers had 
suspicions, for they gave chase, and it was by uncommon exertion that we escaped, as 
they were nearly up with us when we got alongside. And yet those very men who 
would have seized us used to smuggle. 

“I saw one of them come alongside and throw into the lower-deck port a bag of 
dollars containing, as I understood, a thousand, with a label on the bag, and then 
shove off his boat to row guard and prevent smuggling!” 

In 1815 the condition of the British coinage was still extremely bad. 
Banknotes were the main currency, though gold was beginning to 
come back into the country. 1 The guinea had fallen from 27 s. and 2 8 s. 
to 21s. again, while Bank dollars were intrinsically worth much less 
than their nominal value, 5 s. 6 d. The Spanish dollar was worth only 
4s. 6 d. and was available in large quantities ; forgers took advantage 
of its being in common use to alter it so as to resemble the Bank 
dollar. 

It was then that the Liverpool Ministry introduced their bold 
reform — the idea of “monometallism” which the first Lord Liverpool 
had advocated in 1805. In 1816 silver was made a token currency and 
a large coinage of both metals was issued. 

The public was invited to bring silver to the Bank, all genuine 
pieces being taken at face-value however old and worn : Bank dollars 
were redeemed in notes. 

This scheme had all the success it deserved and the currency 
gradually recovered its stability. 2 

However, it was no use promoting a great recoinage without 
adequate supplies of bullion to back it : the old coin brought to the 
Mint for melting was not enough and some foreign source of supply 
was essential. Fortunately a good market was available for British 
goods, for in 1826 Canning supported the Spanish-American colonists 
in their struggle for independence. He was able to station superior 
forces of the British fleet so as to limit the manceuvring-power of the 
Spaniards in South American waters, 3 and he also encouraged trade 
with the rebellious states. As a result, the new republics of Chile and 
Peru, as well as the Governments of Argentina and Brazil, willingly 
opened their markets to British industrialists. 

1 But it was not long since (in 1813) the Government had only been able to pay Welling- 
ton’s troops in Spain by melting down Indian gold pagodas and recoining them into 'mili- 
tary’ guineas: Oman, The Coinage of England, p. 361. 

2 Oman, op. cit., pp. 363 ff. ; Davis, Nineteenth Century Token Coinage, Introduction, 
pp. xliv f. 

3 Trevelyan, History of England, p. 268. It should be noted that this was a passive 
opposition to Spain, involving no serious incidents. 
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Production in the gold and silver mines of Mexico and Peru was not 
as high as it had been in the war years ; this state of affairs — due 
mainly to constant political troubles — began to improve after the 
rapprochement with Britain, and precious metals came into England 
in increasing quantity. 1 The country’s financial position had already 
been greatly helped by an Act of 1819 which freed the importation 
and exportation of bullion from all restrictions. This assured the 
Mint of their annual supplies but, as one contemporary publication 
remarks, the regulation “has rendered it next to impossible to ascer- 
tain the value of the bullion imported”. 2 

The abolition of all restrictions meant that anybody could import 
gold and silver and take it to the Royal Mint to be turned into coin, 
to their mutual profit. This “private trade” became a regular source 
of income to naval officers serving on the South American station. 
They loaded their ships with bullion in the Pacific and brought it 
round Cape Horn to Montevideo or Rio de Janeiro, and either sold it 
to British merchants there or took it home to be offered unofficially 
to the Mint. 

Captain D. H. O’Brien of H.M.S. Slaney was more conscientious 
than most of his brother officers ; he describes how he refused a hand- 
some offer by the Spanish authorities at Callao, who would have 
loaded his ship with treasure. 3 

“In September [1820], an expedition under Lord Cochrane, sailed against Peru; 
and by the orders of Captain Shirreff, I proceeded to Callao, where I was successful to 
a great extent in protecting British interests. The Viceroy, Don Joachim Pezuela, at 
this time, offered to have opened a Register, or permission to embark specie, and to 
load H.M. ship Slaney with treasure, which, he assured me, should be consigned to 
British merchants at Rio de Janeiro; and that to afford greater room on board, he 
would give directions that all the ballast, and such stores as might not be immediately 
wanted, should be received at his arsenal until a convenient opportunity should offer 
of having them forwarded, wherever I thought proper to direct. 

“I expressed my best thanks for this distinguished mark of his excellency’s atten- 
tion, which it may certainly be considered, as this, I believe had been the first instance 
of such an offer being made to a ship of any foreign nation. But his excellency was 
confounded in the extreme, when I declined this splendid offer of enriching myself, 
who had little more than my sword to depend on, and when I assured him that I 
could not receive on board the subjects or property of either belligerents, having an 
order in my possession to that effect.” 

O’Brien eventually took some specie direct to England— but not as 
much as he hoped. 

Naturally, the high prices which South American governments put 
upon their bullion exports were evaded, and the illegal traffic in 
dollars was resumed with great vigour. Dr. William Gunn, who 
served as surgeon of H.M.S. Curagoa during the years 1839-43, 
related to his son some interesting details of smuggling on the South 
American station. 4 Everyone took part, though it was beneath the 

1 J. R. M’Culloch, Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 2nd ed., 1835, 
pp. 94 ff., under precious metals, where statistics are given of the production of bullion 
between 1790 and 1829. 

2 Op. cit., p. 316, under coins. 3 D. H. O’Brien, My Adventures , 1839, ii. 332. 

4 Donald Gunn in the Mariner’s Mirror, vol. xxi, no. 3 (July, 1935). PP- 3 2 5 f- 
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captain’s dignity to bring dollars on board in person. Methods had 
not changed since Gardner’s time, but the smuggling was better 
organized. The local British Consul — usually a merchant — supplied 
the money, and each officer on arriving on board was given a receipt 
by the Purser for the amount of dollars in his load. Everybody drew 
a fixed percentage at the end of the cruise. When a port had been 
drained of its specie, the ship put to sea and embarked more bullion at 
some unfrequented spot on the coast. Dr. Gunn did not specify the 
exact area in which these events occurred, but the harbours visited 
were no doubt Rio and Montevideo, and Valparaiso and Callao on the 
Pacific coast . British ships did not always draw their supplies of bullion 
from South America. They sometimes tapped the resources of Mexico. 
When H.M.S. Thalia arrived at Valparaiso in 1844 on her way to 
England from China, Captain Hope cruised northwards as far as 
Guaymas on the Gulf of California. A journal kept by one of his mid- 
shipmen 1 records in characteristically telegraphic language that they 
embarked 16 doubloons, 2 bars and 1 bag of gold, 3 bags of gold dust, 
1,052 dollars, and 42 pieces of “plata”, presumably silver in contra- 
distinction to dollars. This treasure was all collected in a few days’ 
stay at Guaymas and Captain Hope and his officers and crew must 
have made a large profit — a solace after their arduous service in 
China, where they had been helping to suppress opium smuggling. 

In England the recoinage of 1816 had succeeded in restoring public 
confidence in the currency, but large and continuous supplies of 
bullion were still needed. The Mint and the Bank of England were 
fully alive to the possibilities of private enterprise in the importation 
of gold and silver, and in September 1829 they had come to an arrange- 
ment by which £15,000 was to be sold to the Bank, to be applied to 
the formation of a fund of gold coined monies at the Mint, “to 
facilitate the importation of gold for coinage by private individuals”. 
Unfortunately this scheme failed because a few large importers 
monopolized the Mint, and small ones were consequently discouraged 
from bringing in their contribution. 

Under the Bank Charter Act of 1844, gold bullion in ingot form was 
received at £3. 17 s. 9 d. an ounce, but in course of time it was found 
that people preferred to take their bullion straight to the Mint, where 
they could get £3. 17s. 10 \d. an ounce. 2 

The profits made by bullion importers were great, but they would 
have been larger still if the Mint had paid for the gold found in South 
American silver at the same sterling rate as the latter metal. In 1843 
Captain Jenkin Jones, formerly of H.M.S. Curagoa, wrote to Dr. 
Gunn explaining this complicated point. 3 

1 Manuscript journal of the proceedings of H.M.S. Thalia, kept by Midshipman Arthur 
M. Cochran during the years 1841-5. Three entries were made at Guaymas in December 
1844 and January 1845. 

2 F. W. Hirst, Money, Gold, Silver and Paper, ch. viii, pp. 137 ff. ; Jevons, Money and the 
Mechanism of Exchange, 1878, p. 116. See also the Report of the Deputy Master of the Mint 
for 1870, pp. 19 ff., where events of preceding years are analysed. 

3 D. Gunn, op. cit., pp. 326-7. 
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"My freight has not proved so profitable to me as I had hoped it would, from the 
circumstance of the gold found by our Assay in the silver only being paid for at the 
percentage allowed for the more precious metal — if the same sterling value had been 
paid for as produced by silver it would have made three or four hundred pounds 
difference in my favour. Nevertheless I am well satisfied.” 

It is probable that Captain Jones did his business through the Bank 
of England and so did not take his bullion directly to the Mint. 
According to Jevons, the right of an individual to take gold to the 
Mint and have it coined free of charge was practically never acted upon, 
the Bank having acquired a monopoly of all such transactions. The 
monopoly was broken by a private firm in 1857, but this was an 
isolated case. 1 

It is likely that the importation of bullion continued on a con- 
siderable scale during the 1850’s, though I have not found any references 
to it later than 1845. Possibly an examination of the logs of H.M. 
ships on the South American station during this period might reveal 
the same state of affairs. 

1 Jevons, op. cit., p. 117. 



DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE EXPORT OF 
COUNTERFEIT CURRENCY TO THE WEST INDIES 

By J. D. A. THOMPSON 

The following documents describe the case of James Dick, a naval 
purser, and storekeeper at the Jamaica dockyard from 1796 to 1803. 
The notes which accompany them are designed as an historical and 
numismatic background to a section of the First Commission of 
Inquiry into Naval Abuses, printed in the Naval Chronicle for 1803. 1 

Briefly, Mr. Dick was found to have been importing counterfeit 
coin into the West India Islands. The accidental discovery in 1797 of 
some boxes of this currency, addressed to him, had caused Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker 2 to write to the Admiralty and to the Navy 
Board, who eventually came to the conclusion that Dick had been 
doing no more than that which was an accepted practice in the 
Islands ; but they were induced to inquire minutely into his general 
financial conduct, and found that he had been tampering with govern- 
ment money. This aspect of Mr. Dick’s dubious activities does not 
concern us. All that need be said is that he failed through negligence 
or ignorance to credit Government with the premiums which he 
exacted on bills drawn for official purposes by various naval officers 
on the Jamaica station. His misdemeanours were made public in 
1803 and he was dismissed. 

The export of counterfeit coins from England and America to the 
West Indies was extensively carried on during the late eighteenth 
century. Since 1705, the Islands had adopted a gold standard, based 
first on the Spanish and then on the Brazilian gold currency. In time, 
the fineness of these coins was greatly reduced, and many light or 
clipped pieces began to circulate. 

These came to be accepted by their weight, without regard to their 
original value and denomination. The Leeward Islands resorted to 
the expedient of raising the weight by inserting a gold plug into the 
centre of these coins and making them conform to a local standard. 
The favourite piece so treated was the Portuguese “joe” or “iohan- 
nese” (half-dobra) . Not only were the plugs often of bad alloy, but 
the coins themselves were often forged by enterprising manufac- 
turers at Birmingham, Sheffield, and at Baltimore in America. 3 The 
piece illustrated (PI. VIII, 7 ) bears the mint-mark “B” (indicating 
Bahia on the original) and may stand for either Birmingham or 
Baltimore. A genuine Portuguese half-dobra is illustrated for com- 
parison (PI. VIII, 6). 

1 Vols. ix and x, 1803, First Report of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, pp. 441-65, 
33-51 and 51-142. 

2 The younger of the two admirals of that name and Nelson's Commander-in-Chief at 
Copenhagen, 1801. In 1797, he was Commander-in-Chief on the Leeward Islands station. 

3 Howland Wood, The Coinage of the West Indies, p. 91, note. Chalmers, Colonial 
Currency, ch. iv, p. 73, says that light joes formed almost the whole of the currency in 
the Leeward Islands in 1798. Jamaica kept the standard of the Spanish doubloon. 
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Forgery of billon and copper coins (usually the Cayenne sous 
struck for Louis XVI in 1789) was also extensive, and these were 
generally exported from England. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker to Evan Nepean Esqr. 

(Secretary to the Admiralty) 

Adventure, Cape Nichola Mole, 1 13th of June, 1797 
Sir 

I beg you will be pleased to communicate to the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, that M r . de Coetlogon, Storekeeper at this port, being in 
want of money to pay the current expenses of the Squadron, represented to me that 
no cash could be procured here under the enormous discount of seven and a half per 
cent ; that there were two boxes, supposed to be money, belonging to M r . Dick, Store- 
keeper at Jamaica, on board the Adventure storeship, which he begged my permission 
to make use of. In consequence of this representation, I ordered him to cause the said 
boxes to be opened in the presence of Captain Whyte, and if found to contain money, 
M r . de Coetlogon was to make use of it and send bills to M r . Dick for the Amount. 
The result will be best explained by the enclosed copies of letters from Captain Whyte 
and M r . de Coetlogon, together with one from the manufacturer at Birmingham, 
which was found in one of the boxes. 

Although this money is not of a specie that is current in Jamaica, it was neverthe- 
less intended to be issued, and what, as appears by the letter found in the box, M r . 
Dick seems to have been accustomed to. At any rate, the appearances of fraud 
intended to be practised are so strong, that I have judged it my indispensible [sic] 
duty to represent it to their Lordships for their decision, submitting it to their con- 
sideration, whether in order to discover the amount of base coin transmitted to M r . 
Dick at former periods, as well as to other persons, it may not be proper to have the 
person of the manufacturer secured and him strictly examined. 

By the Mermaid I shall transmit a duplicate of this, with samples of the copper 
coin, as well as the Johannes which the maker sent to M r . Dick for his approval. I 
have likewise acquainted the Navy Board herewith, and am &c. 

Hyde Parker 

P.S. In case it should be their Lordships’ pleasure to dismiss M r . Dick for his nefarious 
conduct, I beg leave to recommend M r . de Coetlogon as a proper person to suc- 
ceed him. 

First enclosure'. A letter from Captain Whyte to Sir H. Parker describing the opening 
of the boxes and the finding of spurious coin. Second enclosure: M r . Charles de Coet- 
logon, Naval Storekeeper at Cape Nichola Mole, to Sir H. Parker: 

Adventure, Cape Nichola Mole, 2 June 1797 
Sir, 

In pursuance to the directions signified to me in your order of this day’s date, the 
cases of money belonging to M r . Dick, Naval Officer 2 at Jamaica, have been opened in 
the presence of Captain Whyte of His Majesty’s ship Adventure, and have been found 
to contain as follows, viz. 

Case No. 1 D. Containing sixty-two papers of a coin supposed to be stampees and 
four papers of a copper French coin (two sous pieces) . 

Case No. 2 D. Containing sixty-two papers of a coin supposed to be stampees. 

1 Cape St. Nicholas Mole in the Island of San Domingo. 

2 Naval storekeeper. 


G 
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As I believe neither of the coins to be current in this Island, I have, therefore, to 
request you will be pleased to give me directions for my further proceedings. 

I am, &c., 

Charles de Coetlogon 

To Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 

Commander in Chief, &c., &c. 

William Bullock to James Dick 
James Dick Esql to William Bullock. 

September 1795 

124 papers of stampees, five gross in each, at 3s. 3^. per gros, iool. 15s. 

Sir, 

The above, I hope will meet your approval, being a close imitation of the pattern 
sent , 1 and a different composition to those you had before . 1 I observe in your letter, 
you say you was to have the stampees at 3s. per gross ; I never can afford them to you 
at that price ; it was 3s. 6 d. I have now let you have them as low as I can afford them, 
3s. 3 d. I have inclosed in box No 1 four papers of two sous pieces ; expect you will find 
them answer your purpose. I have had application from St. Kitts, Tortola and 
Martinico, but not liking the mode of payment have not executed those orders. 
Thought it not amiss to send you a few to try them. The inclosed joe I send for 
a sample, the value of this 4s. 6 d. (gold) at 23s. 9 d . : It is well executed: this has been 
worn in the pocket. Two-sous pieces, 3s. per gross. Have inclosed you a few News- 
papers : they may afford you some amusement in that part of the world. 

Bristol Street. Your future favours will be attended to 

your most obedient servant 

Wm. Bullock 

Sir Hyde Parker wrote another letter to Nepean on 23 June en- 
closing samples of the spurious money. One extract only need be 
quoted. 

"The coin of this part of the world which goes by that name [stampee] passes for, 
and is really valued at 1 \d. sterling each, of course a gross, or 144 in number, 
amounts to 18s. sterling, leaving M r . Dick a profit on this spurious coin of 14s. 9 d. 
a gross, or very nearly 500 per cent." 

Through the Admiral, the Navy board called upon Mr. Dick to ex- 
plain his conduct ; meanwhile the latter had produced a lengthy de- 
fence in a letter to Sir Hyde Parker. 

James Dick to Sir Hyde Parker 

Jamaica, 19 June 1797 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 8th instant, inclosing a report of a survey held on 
two boxes found on board the Adventure bearing my address, a copy of a letter to you 
from Captain Whyte, and a copy of an original letter retained in your possession with 
those boxes, and I am very sorry that the business should come before you in such a 
questionable shape, as to warrant any unfavourable construction of my conduct ; but 
I trust that when you have perused the detail of facts here offered for your considera- 
tion, you will not think it necessary to make the representations mentioned in your 
letter. In the first place, M r . Bullock’s letter shows that a traffic in such base metal is 
carried on in the Islands therein mentioned ; and although I never had any interest in 
them myself, I have seen such pieces in circulation as small change, as well in Antigua 

1 Underlined in the Naval Chronicle. 
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as Martinico, particularly in the latter, where I believe they are openly imported as 
merchandize. 

M r . Alexander Norval who was carpenter of the Trusty and came to the Leeward 
Islands in that ship with me in 1793, was in June 1794 removed to the Boyne, in con- 
sequence of the recommendation of Sir John Jervis, who upon the capture of Martinico, 
appointed him Master Shipwright at Fort Royal, where he died in September 1795. 

This worthy man, whose conduct entitled him to the good offices of all men who 
knew him, having, previous to his sailing in the Boyne, heard that this sort of coin was 
manufactured and sold at Birmingham, formed a design of carrying some out with 
him ; but not knowing the means of procuring them, he requested me, as I was idle in 
town, to find it out for him, and if the expedition against Martinico succeeded, to 
send him out some. I had no difficulty in finding out the manufacturer, from whom 
I ordered the quantity first mentioned in his letter, and sent them to Norval, who 
paid me for them upon my arrival at Martinico, in June 1795 with Sir John Laforey, 
and he at the same time requested me to write to Bullock through my agent, for the 
quantity now in those boxes, and also that they might be directed to me for their 
better security, as he imagined. 

[Here Dick interrupts his defence to explain that the boxes were 
put on board the Commerce de Marseilles, one of Admiral Christian’s 
fleet destined for the West Indies, but that she was delayed and 
damaged by gales 1 and the money eventually reached San Domingo on 
board the Adventure, which had not touched at Martinique. The boxes 
were waiting to be sent to that island, where they were to be given to 
Mr. Martyr, Norval’s executor.] 

. . . and I can only add, that if either the law of England, or the Colonies, has been 
infringed by the part I have taken to serve a worthy man, I was perfectly ignorant 
that such laws existed. In case, notwithstanding this candid statement of the business, 
you should think it fit to represent to the Admiralty and Navy Board, I am sure you 
will do me the justice to send this letter with yours, 

I am, &c., 

To Sir Hyde Parker, Knt. James Dick 

Dick wrote to Nepean, transmitting a copy of this letter, and assur- 
ing him that he had not intended to transgress any law. He remarked 
that at the time of his leaving Portsmouth, Birmingham johannes 
were sold openly in every silversmith’s shop there. His son, Captain 
John Dick, R.N., also wrote to the Commissioners of the Navy in his 
father’s defence. He argued that there could have been no intention 
to pass base joes amongst the dockyard workmen at Jamaica, for 
everyone knew that these pieces only circulated by weight. But 
people were not so particular in the Leeward Islands (i.e. St. Kitts, 
Tortola, &c.]. 

Finally we have a letter from Bullock himself to Captain Dick. 

William Bullock to Captain John Dick, R.N. 

London, 25th August 1797 
Sir, 

In consequence of your application to me for an explanation of the transactions 
which have passed between your Father, M r . Dick, late Sir John Laforey’s secretary, 

1 A French Line-of-Battleship of 120 guns taken by Lord Hood at Toulon, 1793. Used 
as a storeship. She was so badly strained by these gales that she was found unfit for service 
and had to be broken up soon afterwards. 
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and myself, relative to some Negro money called stampees, or black dogs, which I sent 
him to the West Indies, about two years and a half ago. 

Sometime in 1794, or the beginning of 1795 , 1 received a letter from M r . Dick, dated 
in Martinique, requesting me to procure and send him some negro West India coin : 
In consequence thereof, I procured from M r . Stulhouse, in August or September 
following, and sent him 124 papers, five gross each ; in one of the two cases in which 
they were packed, M r . Stulhouse sent as a sample for Mr. Dick’s perusal, but without 
orders, two patterns of a two-sous piece, and one of a joe ; all of which he was in the 
habit of shipping for the Leeward Islands, from whence he received considerable 
orders. Since the above-mentioned transaction, I have never either seen or heard 
from Mr. Dick, or has he ever acknowledged the receipt of them. They were shipped in 
Admiral Christian’s fleet, of course thought they were long since received, and am 
perfectly astonished to hear of the stoppage of them, it being as regular and constant 
a traffic to the West Indies, as any other article from London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Falmouth and insured as such at Lloyd’s Coffee-house ; had it been considered other- 
wise, I am persuaded that your father would never have ordered them, or would I 
execute any commission by which either his or my character could be impeached. 

Upon inquiry I am confident that you will find not only the transaction to be per- 
fectly legal, but a matter of necessity: the want of negro money in the French Lee- 
ward Islands has been of great loss and inconvenience during the war. I am &c., 

William Bullock. 

The “Stampee” or — as it was often called in the British Islands — 
the “Dog” or “Black dog” (in allusion to its colour) was the Sous- 
marquee of the French Islands. 1 Originally, these coins were old 
billon colonial issues of 24 deniers, counterstamped with a crowned 
“C” (“Colonies”), from which they were known as Creoles Tampes 
(estampes) . 

Their inscriptions were nearly always obliterated by wear. After 
1779 large numbers of counterfeits were produced on new blank flans. 
Zay says that the French islands were inundated with them. Brass or 
base metal counterfeits were struck not only with the "C” stamp 
but also imitating the worn inscription of the old issues. (PI. VIII, 9.) 

The genuine “C "-marked pieces were taken back to France by 
sailors and became current at Brest for two sous about 1803 ; many 
were imitated there, and as these were prohibited, both the genuine 
coins and their imitations soon went out of circulation. 2 

Martinique was taken by a British expedition under Sir John 
Jervis and General Gray in January 1794. 3 Stampees, mostly 
counterfeit, continued to circulate there until March 1797, when they 
were prohibited. In the following August they had to be legalized, 
and were admitted into currency again at 10 deniers each or 18 to the 
shilling of 15 sols. 4 

The “C ’’-marked coins were supplemented by Cayenne two-sous 
pieces of the 1789 issue (PL VIII, 8). Howland Wood describes these as 
“Black dogs”, but from Bullock's letter it would seem that both the 
" C ” pieces and the Cayenne issues were known by this name in England . 

Stampees were demonetized in February 1828, according to Zay. 3 

1 Howland Wood, op. cit., pp. 129 ff. ; Zay, Histoire Monetaire des Colonies Francoises, 

p. 69, note. ^ Zay, op. cit. 

3 See James, Naval History of Great Britain, i, 239 ff. 

4 Zay, op. cit., mentions these decrees (p. 69). 


s Op. cit. 
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We have seen that the gold joe was a recognized currency in the 
Leeward Islands. It was also used at St. Vincent, Grenada, and 
St. Lucia in the Windward Islands, and at Barbados in the same 
area. At St. Vincent it was decreed on 27 July 1798 that 

“All gold coins were to pass by weight at 8 s. currency per dwt., and 4 d. per grain, 
with the following exceptions of coins to pass by tale: — • 

dwts grs currency 

Guinea, not weighing less than 5 6 at 2I. 2s. 

Double Joe ,, „ ,, 15 o ,, 61. 12s.” 

Chalmers calculates that the half-joe was worth 8 dollars at the old 
rate of 8s. 3d. per dollar (i.e. before this Act, made necessary by the 
great number of counterfeits in circulation at St. Vincent). 1 

Captain Marryat tells us in Peter Simple that the price of a ticket 
of admission to a "Dignity Ball” (a ball given by the coloured com- 
munity at Barbados) was half a joe or 8 dollars — a high price for 
midshipmen and lieutenants on their first commission. 2 

All Marryat’s recollections of the West Indies were of a somewhat 
later period. He served as a lieutenant in H.M.S. Newcastle, on that 
station in 1814. Presumably he was referring to the joe, which in 
spite of its name was only a half-dobra. 

Light joes were imported into Barbados as well as into the Lee- 
ward Islands. A committee, appointed to look into the matter in 
June 1791, recommended that foreign gold coins should pass by 
weight and not by tale, and fixed the joe at a weight of 16 dwts. 
16 grs. and a value of -£5. 3 

The joe was still in use at St. Vincent in 1831, but it was no longer 
popular, having been succeeded by the Spanish doubloon, and soon 
afterwards it disappeared from circulation. 

The Naval Chronicle tells us very little more about James Dick. 
In February and March of 1803 the evidence of a number of witnesses 
was taken. Amongst them were Sir Hyde Parker, Charles de Coet- 
logon, and several members of the Navy Board. Their depositions are 
a repetition of the letters already printed, but it emerged from the 
examinations of Captain Sir Andrew Snape Hammond (Comptroller of 
the Navy) and Sir William Rule (Surveyor) that the Navy Board had 
been divided on Dick’s explanation. Another member of the Board, 
Captain Harmood, had disagreed strongly, but he had been over- 
ruled and nothing was done until it was found necessary to call Mr. 
Dick to account for his other dealings. 

In his examination, Dick again sheltered behind the defunct Norval, 
but he had so obviously been aware of the profit to be made out of 
base coin that the Commissioners censured him heavily in that section 
of their report. His accounts had still not been passed by the time of 
the publication of the Report in 1803. 

1 Chalmers, op. cit., ch. v, pp. 84 f. In 1808, Ede valued a "half-Dobrao ’’ a.t£i. 15s. 10 A 
English. (Wt., 9 dwt. 5 gr.) The coin he illustrates is dated 1742. 

2 "The price of the tickets of admission was high — I think they were half a joe, or eight 
dollars each.” Peter Simple, Everyman ed., chap, xxi, p. 260. 

3 Chalmers, op. cit., ch. iii, pp. 53 f. 
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8. Sous-marquee. ("C ’’-marked issue). 

Obv. C crowned on blank flan. 

Rev. Blank. M and brass. 

9. Louis XVI. Cayenne two-sous, 1789. 

Obv. LOUIS XVI • R.(oi) • DE • FR.(A) • ET • DE • NAV • round 3 Lis crowned. 
Rev. COLONIE DE CAYENNE round 2 SOUS 1789 A in four lines in circle. 
A = Paris mint. 7 E. 
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AN ANCIENT BRITISH QUARTER-STATER FOUND AT IRSTEAD, SUFFOLK 

(See PI. VIII, 1) 

Obv. Horse to r., head open with pellet for the eye, mane indicated 
by dotted line, ornaments and pellets in field. 

Rev. Design of “new” form but based on the usual Apollo-head 
pattern, taking the form of a squared pattern on a large 
crescent enclosing a formalized plant design. 

Wt. 16 gr. 

This quarter-stater clearly corresponds with the staters attributed to 
the Iceni which were in the Freckenham, Suffolk, hoard (see Num. 
Chron. 1886, 3rd Series, vol. vi, and Evans, Supplement, PI. xxm). 
Mr. Derek Allen suggests that the reverse design may have been 
doubled with crescents back to back, a usual feature of the Icenian 
issues. A. Baldwin 

A GOLD STATER FROM GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

About July 1952 Miss Curtis, of 2 Braemar Crescent, Bristol 7, found 
a gold stater of the Dobuni lying on the surface of a ploughed field 
at Southfield Farm, north of Hardwicke Court, in the parish of Hard- 
wicke, Gloucestershire (Nat. Grid Ref. so/787122 ; field no. 106 of 
25 in. to the mile sheet glos. xxxiii. 13). She brought it into the City 
Museum, Bristol, for identification a week or so later. It is now in 
the collection of the landowner. Miss Olive Lloyd-Baker, to whom I 
am greatly indebted for permission to publish it. Shortly after the 
discovery, a brief account appeared in the Western Daily Press, 
1 October 1952. 

The coin, an enlarged illustration of which appears on PI. VIII, 2, 
is in excellent condition and has a diameter of between 18 and 19 mm. 
Its weight is 5-235 grammes (79*25 grains), and it has a specific 
gravity of 10-47. It has a pronounced coppery colour, and the gold 
content may not exceed one-third. The obverse (convex) is of the 
type of Brooke, PI. 1, fig. 18, in Antiquity for 1933 (plate opp. p. 280), 
having the fern-like motif believed to represent a stylized ear of corn. 
The reverse (concave) is decorated with a very fine example of the 
disjointed horse, with a six-spoked wheel beneath the body, and the 
name EISV inscribed above the body. The die-relationship is as 
shown in the illustration. The coin does, in fact, correspond to 
Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, Supp. xviii. 3 and 4. 

Other gold and silver coins of the Dobuni were described by Mr. 
Derek Allen in ‘The Belgic Dynasties of Britain and their Coins’, in 
Archaeologia, xc, 1944, 36-38, and Plate iv, 5-18, where he drew 
attention to gold coins of EISV west of the Severn, and silver coins of 
EISV to the east and south-east of that river. 
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I am grateful to Mr. 0 . F. Parsons of Gloucester for determining the 
weight and specific gravity of the coin and for preparing plaster casts ; 
also to Mr. P. A. Rahtz for photographing the casts, and to Mr. H. de 
S. Shortt for advice on preparing this account. 

L. V. Grinsell 

A SMALL FIND OF ANGLO-SAXON PENNIES FROM RONCESVALLES 

In a recent number of the Spanish periodical Principe de Viana, 
Dr. Felipe Mateu y Llopis published for the first time a small hoard 
of Anglo-Saxon pennies found as long ago as 1934 in a ruined pilgrims’ 
hospice at Ibaheta on the Pass of Roncesvalles. 1 The find was briefly 
reported at the time, but the Civil War prevented publication, and 
Dr. Mateu y Llopis has had to reconstruct the hoard, which in the 
interval had. been dispersed. There is every reason to believe that the 
six coins, distributed between three collections in Pamplona and 
Roncesvalles, represent the whole of the silver content of the find, but 
a small copper coin, supposed to have been discovered on the same 
occasion, has disappeared without trace. 2 The historian of Spain will 
still wish to refer to Dr. Mateu y Llopis’s original paper with its full 
bibliographical notes, but it has since occurred to us that the find has 
a special interest for English and Scandinavian numismatists, and we 
take this opportunity of presenting the more purely numismatic 
portion of the Spanish paper in a modified and considerably expanded 
English version. 

The coins are believed to have come from a grave within the pre- 
cincts of the old hospice, and we may presume that they had been 
concealed on his person by one of the many pilgrims to the great 
shrine of Santiago da Compostella. While at Ibaheta he departed this 
life, most probably by sickness, and the coins were buried with him. 
All six are pennies of Aethelraed II (979-1016), and all belong to 
Brooke’s second type, the so-called "Hand of Providence” issue. 
They are here arranged according to W. C. Wells’s classification, but 
one should not infer our acceptance of all the implications of his type 
sequence. 3 While we believe that his Types III and IV were issued 
when his Type II was already firmly established, we think that the 
evidence points to all three types having been struck concurrently. 
It is significant that Wells’s Type V is found muled with his Types II 
and III as well as his Type IV, and that many moneyers known for 
his Types II and V are not known for the comparatively scarce inter- 
- mediate issues. Brooke, then, is probably right in running seven 
B.M.C. varieties into a single type, while to Wells must go the credit 

1 F. Mateu y Llopis, “El Hallazgo de 'Pennies' ingleses en Roncesvalles ”, Principe de 
Viana, xi (1950), pp. 201-10. 

2 The identity of this coin is mysterious in the extreme. All that is known is that part 
of the legend reads LVS. It is difficult to equate this with the already long obsolete 
copper issue, the Northumbrian styca, and we are now inclined to regard the coin as a 
“stray” — possibly a coin from a higher level that worked its way down or perhaps an older 
piece (Roman ?) shovelled into the grave at the time of the pilgrim’s burial. 

3 W. C. Wells, The Stamford and Peterborough Mints, Part III. B.N.J . xxiv, 69-109 
(1941-4). 
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of having established that the two major varieties were struck only 
towards the end of the issue. 

The six coins can be described as follows. Unfortunately details of 
weight and die axis are not available, and we have had to rely on 
photographs for our knowledge of the readings. 

(All coins appear to read ANGLCRX in obverse legend). 


Wells Type II 

Bust right (= B.M.C. Ila) 

(a) Exeter, moneyer Tuna 

(b) London, moneyer Godric (?) 

(c) Totnes, moneyer Manna 

(d) Winchester, moneyer Eadsige 

Bust left (= B.M.C. II) 

(e) London, moneyer Leofwine (?) 


+TVNAWTOEAXCEST 
+ . OD . ICM-OLVND 
+ MANNAIVTOTOTAN 
-FEADSIGEIN/TOplNTO 


+ ELOFPINE • OLVN 


Wells Type III (= B.M.C. Hi) 

(/) Exeter, moneyer Aelfnoth +/ELFNOf)M _ OEAXEC 

Only in the case of coins ( b ) and ( e ) do the readings present any 
difficulty. Coin (e) is surely blundered LEOFPINE, a well-known 
London moneyer, and the blundering can be paralleled by coins in 
other collections. 1 Coin (b) was originally read as DODAICIVTOLVND, 
but Doda is not known for London for this type, and the blundering 
of the legend is unprecedented. A re-examination of the photographs 
confirms that the reading is badly cut GODRJc, and Godric is known 
for the mint and type. 2 

It is very noticeable that, with the exception of two coins of Lon- 
don, all the coins were struck at Wessex mints. The latest coin is 
from Exeter. The fact may be suggestive. Brooke’s Type 2 is Aethel- 
raed’s first substantive type, and we also know that the first great 
Danegeld of 991 was levied on Wessex. 3 It is dangerous to argue from 
so small a number of coins, but we would suggest the possibility that 
the coins found at Roncesvalles formed part of that first Danegeld. 4 
In that case the date of deposit would be c. 991, and we would also 
have a terminus -post quem for Aethelraed’s second substantive issue. 
In this connexion we should consider the faint possibility that the 
unknown pilgrim of Ibaneta was a Scandinavian. The pilgrimage to 
Compostella was later to become a devotion dear to the Viking 
“penitent”, and it is an attractive supposition that the dead man 
received either directly or indirectly a part of the 988 loot or the 991 
Danegeld and then passed over the sea to do battle against the 
infidel beneath the banner of one or other of the contemporaries of 
Fernan Gonzalez and Garcia Sanchez II Abarca. However, this is 
speculation, at least until the dates and sequence of Aethelraed’s coin 

1 e.g. Hildebrand, nos. 2744-6 and 2780. 3 e.g. Hildebrand, nos. 2578-9. 

3 F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 372. Alternatively the presence of three Devon 
coins may well suggest the harrying of 988. 

4 F. Mateu y Llopis, op. cit., p. 209 (p. 11 in separate). 
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types have been established by a comprehensive analysis of the 
Scandinavian coin-hoards. p Mateu y Llopis 

R. H. Dolley 


THE ROUND HALFPENNY OF HENRY I 
Professor Thos. Mabbott writes from New York: 

“The articles in the new Brit. Num. Journ. on the round halfpenny 
of Henry I seem to me among the most important numismatic con- 
tributions of recent years. But it rather surprised me that nobody 
cited the strongest bit of proof that the coin is English. 

“The name of the moneyer is Godwin spelled with a letter that 
looks in inscriptions like p. That is a runic letter added to the Roman 
alphabet by the Anglo-Saxons. It was not used on the Continent 
except in things involving runes, per se. (It may have been used in 
Denmark, but if so, under English influence.) 

‘ 1 1 may add that I have studied the photographic reproduction of 
the little, worn coin and am convinced that it is an attempt to abbre- 
viate Type VI of Henry I, and nothing else. I have not, of course, 
seen the original. But the reverse type is like nothing cited except the 
reverse of Type VI. And I think the drawing of the obverse is a bit 
off from the intention of the artist. Compare the illustration in 
B.M.C., PI. xl. 9. 

“I have already written Mr. P. Seaby about this, but before I 
checked with a specialist on old German manuscripts, who made me 
feel sure my ideas are right about the character wen.” 


A FIND OF EDWARD PENCE AT CHESTER 


Possibly as recently as 1946 a small hoard of Edward pence 
came to light during the construction of a foundation for a garage 
in Pepper Street, Chester. It ;is believed that 100 coins now in the 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester, represent only part of the find, which 
we now publish by permission of the Curator, Mr. Graham Webster. 
All the coins were in very poor condition, but in the majority of 
cases confident identification was still possible. In view, however, 
of the fragmentary and friable condition of the coins, weighing seemed 
superfluous. The hoard may be summarized as follows : 


(All coins pennies unless otherwise stated) 


Edward I 
Fox (B.N.J.) Type Ic 

Id 

III 

IV 
IX 

IX/X (Mules) 
X 

Uncertain 


England 


2 (London) 

2 (London) 

9 (London (5): Bristol: Canterbury (2): York) 

3 (London: Canterbury: Durham) 

7 (London (4): Canterbury: Exeter (2)) 

2 (Canterbury: Durham) 

29 (London (19) : Canterbury (7) : Durham (3)) 

18 (London (5): Canterbury (4): Durham: uncertain ( 8 )) 

Total: 72 coins. 
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Edward III 


XI 2 (London: Durham) 

XV 3 (London: Bury: Durham) 
Total: 5 coins. 


Second Issue (halfpence) g (London (4): Reading: uncertain (4)) 
“Florin” Type 10 (London (7): York: uncertain (2)) 

Total: 19 coins. 


Edward I 

Mint of Dublin (Allen, Type C) 


Ireland 


Alexander III 


Scotland 


Long-cross sterling (Burns, Class II, Group II, no. 34) 


2 


1 


Continental Sterling 

Neufchateau (as Chautard, PI. xix, 4) ...... 1 

Grand Total: 100 coins 


Broadly speaking, the hoard follows the same general pattern as 
other finds of the same period, though it is a few years later in date 
than the Boyton hoard. The comparatively high number of Florin 
type (1344-51) coins is, however, remarkable, as is also the absence of 
intermediate types of Edward II and of the comparatively rare types 
5-8 (incl.) of Edward I. The proportion (about 3 per cent.) of 
non-English coins is unusually low. It is perhaps surprising that the 
northern mints are so scantily represented. 

The date of deposit would seem to be before c. 1350, and so the 
find appears unconnected with yet another unpublished 
Chester hoard of 25 groats, all believed to be of Edward III, \ "1 '? 

found in 1901 outside the Norman walls beneath a tiled [ [ 

floor on the site of the present New Northgate Street ! 1 \ 

Congregational Church. 1 A single groat of Type E was ‘ \ \ 

acquired by the Grosvenor Museum, and three others of * j J 

Types C, D, and E have been traced in a private collec- 
tion. Thus the date of the Upper Northgate Street hoard 
cannot well be earlier than 1354/5. 

The base only was found of a small vessel in cream 
ware with a patch of dull orange glaze on the highest part 
of the surviving portion. The vessel may belong to a small 
baluster jug or pottery bottle (cf. Berks. Arch. J., 1 , fig. 8, no. 8), 
both of which types were in use by the late thirteenth century. 

R. H. Dolley, F. Elmore Jones, Graham Webster 

1 Note in Cheshire and North Wales Archaeological Journal , n.s. viii (1901), pp. 102-3. 
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The two coins described below, which are in my collection, seem 
worth recording as varieties unknown to Blunt and Whitton when 
they wrote on Edward IV in B.N.J. in 1947. 

Edward IV. 1st coinage, half-groat, Canterbury Royal Mint. Mint- 
mark obv. Sun, rev. Sun. Small trefoils on cusps, except above 
crown; no marks in field, no stops either side; 0DW7SRD DI 6R7T 
R0X7nt6LUZ hr; POSVI/D0VIR7T/DIVTOR/0 IR0VJR ; CHVI/T7TS/ 
OKR/TOR. 

Edward V (or IV). Groat, London Mint. Mint-mark, Sun and Rose 
dimidiated both sides, 0DWRDi [sic], no fleur on breast cusp, no 
pellet below bust, unbarred 7T’s both sides except W in TflS. 

R. Carlyon-Britton 

AN 1895 FIND OF ELIZABETHAN SILVER COINS 

In 1895 there was found under a tree at Mickle Trafford in Cheshire a 
small earthenware pot of the type known as a tyg. It is believed that 
its entire contents are represented by 38 silver coins of Elizabeth, 
now in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. It was not noted at the time, 
except for a brief mention. 1 

Shilling 

1587-9, m.m. crescent. 

Sixpences 

1561, m.m. pheon (3) ; 1566, m.m. portcullis; 1566, m.m. lion; 1568, m.m. coronet 
(date altered from 1567) ; 1568, m.m. coronet (4) ; 1569, m.m. coronet (2) ; 
1570, m.m. coronet; 1570, m.m. castle (2) ; 1572, m.m. ermine; 1573, m.m. acorn 
(2); 1574, m.m. eglantine; 1578, m.m. cross; 1579, m .m. cross (2); 1580, m.m. 
cross (2) ; 1581, m.m. cross ; 1582, m.m. sword (3) ; 1582, m.m. bell (3) ; 1585, m.m. 
scallop; 1586, m.m. scallop; 1587, m.m. crescent (2); 1590, m.m. hand; 1594, 
m.m. woolpack. 

The condition of the coins varies from poor to good. Wear due to 
circulation is very uneven and does not appear to 
bear any relation to age. It is not believed that 
there is any particular historical significance to be 
attached to the hoard, but it is worth noting that 
Cheshire often had reason to complain of the de- 
predations of soldiers en route for Ireland. It is 
possible that some cottager concealed his savings 
while troops were passing through at the time of 
Hugh O'Neill’s revolt. 

This vessel, which is reconstructed from a similar 
three-handled example in the Grosvenor Museum 
(C.C. 319), is known as a tyg (presumably from the Anglo-Saxon tig, 
cup, or tigel, anything made of clay). It has a purplish paste and 

1 Chester Arch. Hist. Soc. (n.s.), vi (1899), p. 122. 
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a dark brown-purple glaze. There are attachments for three handles, 
two of which are broken, but the root of the third is glazed over and 
so presumably the handle was broken when the clay was drying and 
no repair effected. 

Very little is known about the development of this vessel, which is 
usually attributed to the Elizabethan period. Finds in Chester (e.g. 
St. John’s Street, Group A, Cheshire and North Wales Archaeological 
Journal xxxiii, PI. hi) have shown that several different forms were 
in use during the first half of the seventeenth century, and the base of 
one of these vessels is almost identical with the Mickle Trafford tyg 
but has a rather better glaze. 

R. H. Dolley, Graham Webster 

A COUNTERMARKED SPANISH DOLLAR 

A countermarked Peruvian piece of 8 reales of Charles III 1780 is 
noted on page 357 of Volume XXVI of the Journal (3rd Series, 
Vol. VI; Pt. III). 

The countermark should be read j & J W— HURLET. 

From inquiries made of helpful officials in Renfrewshire it has been 
ascertained that Hurlet is a small town near Barrhead, now part of the 
city of Glasgow, and that at the time when it may be presumed that 
the countermark was applied the only industries were coal-mining 
and alum manufacture. There was a Wilson Coal Company in 
Hurlet at this time according to one record. The county archives 
relating to rates show that there was a landowner named John Wilson 
who was also the proprietor of the Copperas (Coal) Company. It seems 
safe to conclude that the coin was countermarked by this gentleman 
for use in connexion with his coal business. S. A. H. Whetmore 


REVIEWS 


A Catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum. The Cross-and- 

Crosslets type of Henry II. By D. F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. London: 

Trustees of the British Museum, 1951. 

Mr. Derek Allen’s Catalogue is a worthy successor to the late G. C. 
Brooke’s two volumes on the coins of the Norman kings. Begun in 
1939, it has suffered from the interruptions due to its author’s war 
service, and to his employment in distant parts of Asia after his retire- 
ment from the Museum, five years ago. It is fortunate that the 
difficulties attending its completion have been surmounted, and that 
the author has been able to write the introduction and correct the 
proofs himself. 

The volume covers the coinage from 1154 to 1180, the date of the 
first of the great systematic general recoinages carried out by a central 
authority, and not by local moneyers acting under its instructions. 
From that date onward the profits of the Mint accrued directly to the 
king, who had previously only received the fees for licences to coin 
issued to communities or to individuals and the fines or amercements 
for coining ‘‘contrary to the assize”. This important reform was 
marked by a general change of type, known as the ‘‘Short-Cross” 
sterling. 

Mr. Allen’s Introduction is more articulated than Brooke’s, being 
subdivided into chapters which begin with a general summary and 
discuss the sources of the collection, the nomenclature of the group 
included (formerly named, not very happily, the ‘‘Tealby” type), the 
various types and their order, weight, and epigraphy, the chrono- 
logical evidence as apart from the coins, administration and finance, 
and finally the several mints. He has an advantage over his pre- 
decessor in the copious historical evidence at his command from 
chronicles and from the Pipe Rolls, and he has used both to good 
purpose. He is thus able to corroborate, to a certain extent, the 
evidence of "mules” and of the portrait-busts of the several types by 
the names of moneyers recorded in the rolls. The evidence of the rolls 
for the earliest years of Henry II is more concerned with debts and 
penalties incurred by Stephen’s moneyers than with those of the new 
reign. It seems clear that no new dies were issued to the moneyers till 
1158, and that the needs of commerce were met in the meantime by 
the continued use of Stephen’s last type. The rolls also give definite 
evidence of the issue of the new coinage in 1158-9. There are also 
payments pro redemptione monetariorum, which were probably fines 
paid by the retiring moneyers on closing their forges, to cover any 
claims against them for penalties for improper coining. Mr. Allen’s 
inference from the passage quoted by Brooke (vol. i, p. cxliii, n. 4) 
that redemptio "could include mutilation” is hardly borne out by the 
text, which says that no false coiner might escape mutilation by any 
ransom. The change of system in 1180 is very clearly described in the 
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introduction. It is marked by the substitution of cambitores for 
monetarii ; the emphasis being laid on the exchange of the obsolete 
pence for the new ones. It may even be held that cambium became the 
recognized Latin for “mint”; though Mr. Allen is clearly not pre- 
pared to go so far. The question is not of any great importance, since 
the provision of bullion by the Crown on a large scale made it possible 
for the public to exchange obsolete coin (or silver plate) for new pence 
without waiting the moneyer’s convenience. We have no information 
as to seignorage or mintage, but it may be presumed that both of these 
were met by the public. 

The history of the several mints is most carefully worked out, the 
most interesting being those of Carlisle and Newcastle, which seem to 
have been an early experiment in direct coinage let to farm by the 
Crown, and must have been a valuable test of the possibility of the re- 
coinage of 1180. Mr. Allen tells us how Henry II sent lead from the 
Cumberland mines to La Rochelle for the church of “Grossmunt”; 
but he does not seem to have used Dr. Rose Graham’s paper ( Archaeo - 
logia, lxxv. 159-210) which represents this gift to the recently founded 
order of Grandmont, which was building its new home at Grandmont 
near Muret in the Limousin, as part of Henry’s penance for the 
murder of Becket. 

A few minor points call for criticism, due, no doubt, mainly to 
difficulties in communication during printing. The wage of a penny 
a day to an Approver (p. ciii) is only the allowance for his main- 
tenance in custody as King’s Evidence before trial of the case or cases 
in which he is to prove the case against a criminal by combat or other- 
wise. It might have been pointed out, for the help of beginners, that 
the farm of the Cumberland mines is always a round figure of marks or 
pounds. Nor does it seem even possible that the Richard who was a 
moneyer at Ilchester could have been the same as the future bishop of 
Winchester. There are also a few misprints. 1 Notwithstanding, both 
numismatists and historians are deeply indebted to Mr. Allen. 

Charles Johnson 

The Story of the English Coinage. By peter seaby. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 

1952. 10s. 6 d. 

Mr. Seaby, in his outline history of the English coinage for beginners, 
has produced a series of well-balanced chapters covering every period 
from the Ancient Britons to present-day coins- — all within the com- 
pass of no pages — and has shown good judgement in selecting points 
for emphasis. Quite rightly, he did not go very deeply into the 
subject. However, even the most exacting critic will acknowledge 
that his summaries are adequate for their purpose. He is never dull 
and, above all, he writes clearly and simply. 

The Introduction is as satisfying as anything else in the book. It 
includes a most interesting account of developments in the technique 

1 e.g. sollitus for sollicitus (p. xlii) ; " Harringford *’ for “ Hemingburgh " or "Hem- 
ingford”. 
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of coining, followed by sensible observations on how to collect and 
preserve coins. Every budding numismatist should take heed of 
Mr. Seaby’s advice, especially his remark that “more coins are spoilt 
by injudicious cleaning than anything else ” . Thomas Snelling, writing 
in 1767, took a customer to task for having his silver coins “boiled” 
by the local silversmith, thereby ruining them. His own receipt 
was mainly soap and water, but it included another less harmful 
boiling process. 

On page 22, Mr. Seaby mentions Aelfred’s Oxford pennies : historic- 
ally the “Ohsnaforda” series is extremely interesting. Where were 
these coins struck ? Stainer wanted to transfer them all to a Viking 
mint “somewhere in the North” because the style of many is North- 
umbrian and because they have only been found in Lancashire. 
Both arguments have been condemned, for they take no account of 
the prevalence of Viking copies of Anglo-Saxon types as a result of 
trade with the more southern counties of England. The whole series 
has got to be worked over again and then considered in the light of 
contemporary art, the evidence of chroniclers, and modern archaeo- 
logical knowledge before we can say that “ Ohsnaforda ” stands for the 
Oxford mint — either as a Mercian town under the protection of 
Wessex, or under Danish occupation, or perhaps both in turn. 

Students of English coins are just beginning to appreciate the part 
played by Oriental coins in the currency of ninth- and tenth-century 
England. Silver dirhems of the Califs have been found in considerable 
numbers — mainly in Viking hoards. Their types are traditionally 
“non-portrait”, and it looks very much as though the pennies of 
Aelfred, Edward the Elder, and Aethelstan, with inscriptions arranged 
geometrically on both sides (e.g. Aelfred’s type XV) were designed as 
a commercial currency likely to find favour amongst the Danes. The 
so-called “Offering penny” of Aelfred has a large flan and a wide 
margin extremely reminiscent of the average dirhem, 

A later problem (p. 49) concerns the gold ryal of Henry VII. 
Why does it bear only the French arms on the reverse ? It seems 
doubtful at the moment whether we shall ever know this. Perhaps 
one of Mr. Seaby’s “beginners” may win fame ten years hence by 
giving us the answer. 

The book is well supplied with illustrations— sometimes rather 
coarse, but usually accurate— and some very useful maps. A table of 
mint-marks might perhaps have been included with advantage ; and 
more attention should have been paid to the spelling of proper 
names, &c., in the earlier pages. J. D. A. T. 

Unknown Renaissance Portraits: Medals of Famous Men and Women 

of the XVth and XVIth Centuries. (Enlarged reproductions.) 

Edited by Ludwig Goldscheider. Phaidon Press, London. Folio. 

9 pp. text, 40 plates. 

The title of this album is somewhat misleading, as most if not all 
the medals represented have been already described and illustrated in 

H 
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former treatises on Renaissance medals. The innovation consists in 
the photographic enlargements of the originals, seen through the 
magnifying glass, which give a better idea of details and thus greatly 
help the study of the portraits. 

Many years ago now Sir George Hill produced an album of 
enlargements of Greek coins of the archaic and finest periods, and 
although at the time the work was criticized as destroying much of 
the artistic delicacy of the original, which was planned for the size the 
artist had in view, yet Hill’s example has been followed ever since, 
notably by Rizzo in his two magnificent volumes on Sicilian master- 
pieces, and more recently by present-day writers, as Prof. C. T. Selt- 
man, Dr. H. A. Cahn, and others. 

The process adopted for Greek coins has now also been successfully 
tried with the remarkable medallic productions of the Renaissance 
artists, not only Italian but also French, German, and English. 

We sincerely welcome this beautiful publication of the Phaidon 
Press, London, and congratulate Mr. Goldscheider on his judicious 
choice of portraits of artists, writers, popes, princely rulers, and 
individual members of famous families. The plates are preceded by 
a list of the portraits represented, with a biographical note on the 
person depicted as well as of the artist, when known. 

Amongst this highly interesting gallery of representative men and 
women of a great period we notice portraits of such illustrious artists as 
Michelangelo, the Bellinis, Bramante, Albrecht Durer, Titian, Vasari, 
&c. ; great philosophers and writers, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 
Erasmus, Melanchthon, Savonarola, and the judge, Gioacchino della 
Torre, who condemned him to be burned, Popes Alexander VI (Borgia), 
Julius II, Clement VII ; monarchs of various countries, John VIII 
Palaeologus, Mohammed II, Rene d’Anjou, Louis XI of France, a 
typical portrait of that Macchiavellian king, Charles VIII, Francis I, 
young and older, Henry II, Maximilian of Austria, Edward VI of 
England, Mary Tudor, Philip II of Spain, his son, Don Carlos: mem- 
bers of the Medici family, Cosimo I, Giuliano, Lorenzo II il Magnifico, 
the Strozzis, also of Florence, the Malatestas, and other petty rulers 
of Italy. To these we must add a number of famous women: Vittoria 
Colonna, Lucrezia Borgia, Caterina Sforza-Riario, Isotta de’ Rimini, 
Giovanna Albizzi, Nonina Strozzi, Lionora Altoviti, &c. 

Mr. Goldscheider justly remarks that although Pisan ello is the first 
and foremost of Italian medallists, yet over a century before him the 
medallic art had been revived in imitation of the Roman coins and 
medallions, but under his creative genius, his earliest work dating 
from 1439, we notice a great development of the art. 

The study of Renaissance medallic art is truly fascinating, but 
notwithstanding the publication of Hill’s corpus on this series, and since 
the dispersal by auction of the famous Greene, Rosenheim, and Oppen- 
heimer collections the interest in this country has sadly disappeared. 
Would-be collectors seem to have been scared by the rarity of genuine 
originals and the abundance of spurious specimens on the market. 
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Let us hope that the present work, published at the modest price 
of 25 s., will draw the attention of lovers of Renaissance art to this 
somewhat neglected but most important study. L. Forrer 


The Mint. A History of the London Mint from a.d. 287 to 1948. By 

Sir John Craig, K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D.: Cambridge University 

Press, 1953. 70s. 

Sir John Craig has written a fine and worthy book. In broad sweep 
he tells the story of the Royal Mint and its predecessors from pre- 
Roman origins until the last war and after. The compass of his study, 
which has involved the widest reading, is rare in these days of speciali- 
zation, and the dry humour of his style gives attraction to a subject 
which could easily be only dry. The book will be a standard work for 
many years to come. Indeed nothing quite like it on this subject has 
been written before. 

This is a numismatic journal and it is right here to review such a 
book in its quality as a contribution to numismatics. As I read with 
enjoyment and admiration, I still found myself wondering for what 
section of the public it was chiefly written. It is full of detail for the 
metallurgist and the economist or the student of bullion and ex- 
changes. It contains such entertaining side-lights as the last date on 
which boys swept the chimneys of the Mint on Tower Hill and a 
description of the pilfering postman who in disgust and to the em- 
barrassment of the authorities dropped Queen Victoria’s choice of a 
proof penny down a drain. If it were a book for the general reader, 
then my impression is that it might have marshalled less detail ; if for 
the economist, it might have reduced much more to tables, graphs or 
statistics ; if for the numismatist it might have been more precise and 
more fully documented. 

The numismatist is essentially a man of detail, even if it does him 
good now and then to lift his gaze from intrusive pellets and dimi- 
diated suns to things in the large. Sir John gives us plenty of that, 
but he will forgive me if I say that I found the book tantalizing when 
it came to answering my own numismatic problems. I suppose few 
living men can be truly expert over the whole numismatic field with 
which the book deals. I myself can only claim more than general 
familiarity with two or three periods. On each of these the author has 
provided me with new and intriguing facts, some of them radical and 
important ; but in none of these instances has he supplied a reference 
to the source to which I might easily turn. In some few cases where I 
know a matter to be controversial Sir John has taken a clear and 
definite point of view without arguing or always referring to the 
alternatives. His judgement may well be right, but I think most 
numismatists would have preferred to hear the arguments. 

These criticisms apply mainly to the earlier part of the book up to 
the Tudors or, say, the early Stuarts. I found this the less satisfactory 
part. From the Renaissance onwards, when facts are ready to hand 
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and the understanding of sources does not require so much collateral 
research, I found the book flowed more smoothly and better answered 
the kind of questions a numismatist might ask. Sir John has the art 
of selection from profusion. For that period I recommend his book as 
being by far the best general account of Mint affairs which has 
appeared since Ruding, and an eminently readable book into the 
bargain. For the Middle Ages I do not rate it as so high a contri- 
bution. 

One of the facts which the book brings out is the succession of 
distinguished men in the City, in Science, in Politics and in Govern- 
ment Service who have held the senior posts of the Mint from the 
Middle Ages until today. Another fact is the extraordinary growth of 
this circumscribed craft into a major manufacturing industry, an 
early and unpublicized case of a successful nationalized corporation. 
Sir John has performed a service to the reading public, as well as 
providing a fitting end to his notable career at the Mint, by this 
monument to more than a thousand years of his predecessors. 

D.F.A. 


OBITUARIES 


MISS HELEN FARQUHAR, F.R.Hist.S. 

By the death of Miss Helen Farquhar, F.R.Hist.S., on 3 January 
1953, in her 94th year, the Council have lost one of their own body 
and the Society one of its most popular and valuable members. As 
possibly I may now be one of Miss Farquhar 's oldest numismatic 
friends, yet I fear that no pen of mine can adequately do justice to 
her character, her vast knowledge, and her kindly disposition that 
endeared her to the Society. For my sins and later to my great 
pleasure, it was my task, from Volume I to Volume XXI of the 
Journal, to compile the Index and, in addition, from Volume II to 
Volume XXI to revise the then “final proofs” before "striking off” 
the pages for each volume. Any suggestions for revisions were sent 
through the usual channels — the Editors — who forwarded them to the 
various contributors. It will be appreciated, therefore, that I had 
every opportunity to become more closely associated with some 
members than would otherwise have been the case. The period 
covered the whole output from Miss Farquhar 's pen. She was a 
prolific correspondent and any revisions to her papers were always 
most thankfully received and if I remember rightly were invariably 
adopted in every case. As a perpetual reminder of that happy associa- 
tion, among my many books I have two handsomely bound volumes 
of her work, which she presented to me, with what she considered 
suitable inscriptions but which, I venture to think, were inclined to 
value my help too highly. Anyone not knowing her sincerity might 
have construed that acknowledgment as flattery, but not so with 
Miss Farquhar. Error of judgment, perhaps, but not attempted 
flattery ! I prize those books ! 

Miss Farquhar was one of the Founder Members of the British 
Numismatic Society in 1903 and became one of the Life Fellows of the 
Royal Numismatic Society (or the Numismatic Society as it then was) 
in 1904. In being awarded the John Sanford Saltus Medal of the 
British Numismatic Society in 1911, and the Royal Numismatic 
Society Medal in 1931, Miss Farquhar became one of the three noted 
numismatists to receive the much-coveted awards of the two societies 
— the other two being Dr. L. A. Lawrence and Mr. J. S. Shirley Fox. 
Miss Farquhar had the proud distinction of being the first lady to 
receive the Royal Numismatic Society Medal. In 1950 she was elected 
to Honorary Membership of the British Numismatic Society. 

From the beginning Miss Farquhar was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the movement which inaugurated the Society and she retained that 
enthusiasm until the last. She was. ever a generous supporter of the 
funds, but what can we say of her contributions in the matter of 
papers ? Truly her works were a remarkable achievement ! It was 
currently thought that Mr. W. J. Andrew, one of the founders of the 
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Society, had contributed more papers than any other member, but 
I am of opinion that Miss Farquhar surpassed him in volume, though 
not in the number of her papers, for I find that her total output during 
the heyday of her production was well over 1,100 pages. All this was 
the result of valuable and original research over ground that to the 
best of my knowledge and belief had never been broken before. Yet, 
if my memory be not at fault, all this was probably the result of a 
casual conversation between herself and the late W. J. Andrew — who 
was her sponsor into the Society. She was dilating on her interest in 
Stuart relics, &c., and the outcome of this conversation was that 
Mr. Andrew persuaded her to write a paper for the Journal. What an 
example of the proverb "From small beginnings come great things ” ! 
A list of her contributions may well be inserted here : 

Portraiture of the Stuarts on the Royalist badges, vol. ii, pp. 243-90. 

Patterns and medals bearing the legend Jacobus III, or Jacobus VIII, vol. iii, pp. 
229-70. 

Portraiture of our Tudor monarchs on their coins and medals, vol. iv, pp. 79-144. 
Portraiture of our Stuart monarchs on their coins and medals, vol. v, pp. 145-262 ; 
vol. vi, pp. 213-86; vol. vii, pp. 199-268; vol. viii, pp. 207-74; vol. ix, pp. 237-94; 
vol. x, pp. 199-266; vol. xi, pp. 219-87. [A monumental work!] 

Royal Charities: Part I, Angels as healing pieces for the King’s Evil, vol. xii, pp. 39- 
135 ; Part II, Touchpieces for the King’s Evil, vol. xiii, pp. 95-163 ; Part III, vol. 
xiv, pp. 89-120 ; Part IV, vol. xv, pp. 141-84. 

Royal Charities, Second Series: The Maundy, vol. xvi, pp. 195-228 ; Part II, vol. xvii, 
pp. 133-64 ; Part III, Largesse and the King’s Dole, vol. xviii, pp. 63-91 ; Part IV, 
vol. xix, pp. 109-29 ; Part V, vol. xx, pp. 215-50. 

A series of portrait plaques in thin silver, struck in Stuart times, technically called 
shells or cliches, vol. xvi, pp. 229-46. 

An emergency coinage in Ireland, vol. xvii, pp. 165-9. 

Some Portrait Medals struck between 1745 and 1752 for Prince Charles Edward, vol. 
xvii, pp. 171-225. 

The Shrewsbury Medal. A note upon military medals of the mid-seventeenth century, 
vol. xvii, pp. 345-6 ; vol. xviii, pp. 125-34. 

Miss Farquhar also published in the Numismatic Chronicle several 
articles, including two on the "Silver Counters of the Seventeenth 
Century”. 

From the above titles it will be readily seen how ardent a Stuart 
Royalist was Miss Farquhar. She had sound judgment and a know- 
ledge of the Carolian and late Stuart coins, medals, and relics which 
was both deep and scholarly, and perhaps second to none. 

That intimate knowledge of Stuart art, &c., was notably welcome 
at a special exhibition, held in January 1926 at the Society’s rooms, 
of Stuart relics from the collections of Sir William Plender, Bt., 
and Mr. Percival D. Griffiths, F.S.A. That exhibition was a memor- 
able occasion in the work of the Society, and the interest in it was 
considerably enhanced by the fact that Miss Farquhar — speaking 
extemporarily — dilated on each item in turn, although most of the 
objects shown (some sixty-nine items) had never previously been ex- 
hibited, and were therefore new to her. 

Miss Farquhar ’s own exhibits from time to time were many and 
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varied, and were particularly interesting and informative. One 
exhibit specially of note was the locket and brooch given by Prince 
Charles Edward to Flora Macdonald. This relic had been handed 
down by one member of Flora’s family to another until given by the 
childless inheritor thereof to the present owner — Miss Farquhar’s 
sister, Mrs. John Ponsonby. A full description of this relic appears in 
vol. iii of the Brit. Num. Journ., pp. 404-6. 

It is understood that Miss Farquhar has left the bulk of her coins 
and medals (including all the important Stuart items) to the British 
Museum. 

For many years she was a very regular attendant at the meetings, 
and as most of the years she was either on the Council or a Vice- 
President her counsel at the meetings was frequently sought and 
generously given, especially in regard to her knowledge of Stuart art and 
relics, &c. In later years her frail constitution, coupled with her very 
advanced years, claimed their limitations. Her genial disposition and 
popular personality will long be remembered by members of the 
Society, especially the older members who knew her for so many 
years. The Society, therefore, will mourn the loss of an accomplished 
and gracious lady and one that it was a privilege to have known. 

H. W. T. 


H. ALEXANDER PARSONS 

The death occurred on 25 November 1952 of Mr. H. Alexander 
Parsons, a Founder Member of this Society from 1903 until his 
resignation in 1950. In the course of that long period of membership 
Mr. Parsons served a number of times on the Council, held the office 
of Librarian for sixteen years from 1920 to 1936, and was awarded the 
Sanford Saltus Gold Medal in 1923 for his work on Saxon coins. He 
contributed a good many papers to the early volumes of the Journal 
on a wide variety of subjects. The views he held — and he held them 
very firmly — were on occasions disputed with no less firmness, and it 
must now be allowed that a good deal of what he propounded is today 
discredited. He is more likely to be remembered as a man with a 
remarkable eye for a good coin. He sold his collection in 1929, but at 
his death he has left another, equally large and varied, which will shortly 
be dispersed in the sale room and the proceeds devoted to charity. 

E. J. W. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 

P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

W. J. ANDREW, F.S.A. 

P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

LIEUT. -COL. H. W. MORRIESON, R.A., F.S.A. 

FREDERICK A. WALTERS, F.S.A. 
j. sanford saltus — till 22 June 
grant r. Francis— from 28 June 

GRANT R. FRANCIS 

MAJOR W. J. FREER, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. 

MAJOR P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTON, D.L., J.P., F.S.A . — till 

20 February 

lieut. -col. H. w. morrieson, f.s.a. — from 22 February 

LIEUT. -COL. H. W. MORRIESON, F.S.A., F.R.S.A. 

V. B. CROWTHER-BEYNON, M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 

H. W. TAFFS, M.B.E. 

CHRISTOPHER E. BLUNT, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

EDGAR J. WINSTANLEY 


THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS GOLD MEDAL 

This Medal is awarded by ballot of all the members triennially “to 
the Member of the Society whose paper or papers appearing in the 
Society’s publications shall receive the highest number of votes from 
the Members, as being in their opinion the best in the interest of 
numismatic science”. 

The Medal was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, Officier 
de la Legion d’Honneur, of New York, a Vice-President of the Society, 
by the gift of £200 in the year 1910 ; and so that the triennial periods 
should be computed from the inauguration of the Society, the Rules 
provided that the Medal should be awarded in the years 1910 and 
1911, and thenceforward triennially. 

M edallists 

1910 P. W. P. CARLYON-BRITTON, D.L., F.S.A. 

1911 MISS HELEN FARQUHAR 

I914 W. J. ANDREW, F.S.A. 

I917 L. A. LAWRENCE, F.S.A. 

1920 LIEUT. -COL. H. W. MORRIESON, F.S.A. 

I923 H. ALEXANDER PARSONS 

1926 GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 

I929 J. SHIRLEY-FOX, R.B.A. 
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1932 CHARLES WINTER 

1935 RAYMOND CARLYON-BRITTON 

1938 WILLIAM C. WELLS 

I 94 I CUTHBERT A. WHITTON, B.A. 

1944 Not awarded. 

1947 R. CYRIL LOCKETT, J.P., F.S.A. 

1950 CHRISTOPHER E. BLUNT, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 1952 
President : edgar j. winstanley 

Vice-Presidents-, a. e. bagnall; miss Helen farquhar, f.r.hist.s. ; 

SIR JOHN HANHAM, BT. ; H. H. KING, M.A. ; H. W. TAFFS, M.B.E. 

Director : c. E. blunt, o.b.e., f.s.a. 

Treasurer-, f. elmore jones 
Librarian: w. forster 
Secretary: G. v. doubleday 

Council: a. Baldwin; e. burstal, m.a., m.d. ; w. hurley; col. e. c. 
linton; commr. r. p. mack, r.n. ; c. wilson peck; s. e. rigold, 

M.A. ; H. SCHNEIDER; W. SLAYTER ; D. F. SPINK; J. D. A. THOMPSON; 
AND L. V. W. WRIGHT. 

ORDINARY MEETING 
30 January 1952 

MR. E. j. winstanley. President, in the Chair 

Obituary 

The President announced the death of Mr. A. K. Maples of Spalding, 
a member since 1920. 

Elections 

Mr. K. Miles was elected a member of the Society, and Mr. A. C. 
Renfrew a junior member. 


Exhibitions 

The evening was devoted to exhibits, primarily of medals. 

By MR. H. SCHNEIDER! 

A Henry VIII crown of the Double Rose. Mule; Obv. HI, Rev. HR.. 
Initial mark: Arrow on both sides. Unpublished and believed to 
be unique. (PI. VIII, 5.) 

By MR. c. B. smith: 

1. A Military General Service Medal, 1793-1814, with Chrystler’s 
Farm Bar. 

2. A George III Jubilee Medal in silver gilt (by P. Wyon). 
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By MR. h. w. taffs: 

Twenty commemorative medals and badges from the period of 
Charles II to the later years of Victoria. 

By mr. e. j. winstanley: 

The medal struck by the Yorkshire Numismatic Society to com- 
memorate the National Numismatic Congress held at Bradford in 
May 1951. 

By MR. D. F. spink: 

1. The Antarctic Medal, with bar for the Expedition of 1902-4. 

2. The Royal Geographical Society’s Medal for the same expedition. 
Both given to Petty-Officer Edgar Evans, R.N., who died with 
Capt. Scott in the 1912 Expedition which reached the South 
Pole. Also a series of thirteen interesting “Defence” Awards. 

By mr. c. e. blunt: 

A large medal of Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, by 
Pietro Torregiani. The bust surrounded by the Garter, to which 
order the Duke was admitted in 1474. 

By MR. ALBERT BALDWIN : 

An H.M.S. Windsor Castle badge of 1824. 

By MR. G. y. doubleday: 

Two medals commemorating the Peace of Breda in 1667, of the 
Favente Deo type, M.l. 535/185 in silver, and M .1 . 535/186 in 
copper. The latter unpublished in that metal. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

27 FEBRUARY I952 
MR. e. j. winstanley. President, in the Chair 
Elections 

Mr. Ian Stewart, Mr. Christopher N. Welsh, and Mr. P. Spufford were 

elected Junior Members ox the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. R. H. dolley: 

1. Casts of two Edward the Confessor pennies of Brooke type 5, 
of Lewes, with identical obverse dies. One by the moneyer 
Oswald, the other by Godwine. 

2. Casts of an unpublished Cnut penny of Brooke type 3 of the 
moneyer Burhwold at Winchester, cf. Hildebrand, 3723. 

3. Casts of a half-crown of 1707 Edinburgh with curious marks 
below truncation. 
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By MR. D. G. LIDDELL: 

A Commonwealth crown 1652, believed to be the finest known 
specimen ; and a Victoria Pattern halfpenny and farthing of 1887 
possibly intended for colonial use. 

By COMMANDER R. P. MACK.' 

An Ancient British quarter-stater of Evans type E2 found in 
November 1951 near Eastbourne. 

By mr. p. j. seaby: 

Two unrecorded pennies of Edwig and Aethelstan ( a ) Obv. Rosette 
+EADPIG HEX I; Rev. MANNE/+++/ESMON Rosettte above and 
below, (b) Obv. Rosette • /ED/ELSTAN HE+ To BR. ; Rev. 
Rosette +ENAPA MO LEIGCF. Four brass coin weights for Charles 
I and some for James IE An Anglo-Saxon coin repaired with 
cellotape. 

By dr. e. burstal: 

A half-crown of Charles I dated 1645 with B under the horse and 
under the date, possibly a forgery. 

By MR. F. ELMORE JONES: 

Five sceattas of Fauna types. 

By mr. c. w. peck: 

Six representative coins of the same period. 

Paper 

mr. p. v. hill read a paper entitled “The Animal, ‘Anglo-Mero- 

vingian’ and Miscellaneous Series of Anglo-Saxon sceattas”. This 

paper is printed in the present number. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

26 MARCH I952 

mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

Mr. V. F. L. Millard was elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. e. j. winstanley: 

A half-groat of Richard III, i.m. Boar’s Head, with casts of another 
in the Hunter collection from the same dies showing i.m.s more 
clearly. 

By MR. H. W. TAFFS: 

Four Ancient British uninscribed gold coins, one possibly Gaulish; 
and one of Addedomaros. 
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By MR. A. BALDWIN! 

An unpublished Ancient British quarter-stater found at Irstead 
(Suffolk). (PI. VIII, 1). 

By COMMANDER R. P. MACK: 

Twelve Ancient British coins of the period covered by his paper. 
By mr. c. e. blunt: 

1. Two coins of Aethelstan of B.M.C. type V, the one struck from 
two obverse and the other from two reverse (York) dies. (PI. 
VIII, 3.) 

2. Three coins of Edmund, B.M.C. type I with moneyers not in 

Brooke: (a) Afra, perhaps of Derby. 111. B.N.J. ii, p. 32, fig- 3 ; 
(1 b ) AME/+++/LINL/Y Ameline ? ; (c) +/EDELS/+++/IGEMO/+ . 

By DR. E. C. LINTON: 

1. Two Elizabeth mill sixpences, 1570, lis. 

2. One Elizabeth mill sixpence, 1571/70, castle/lis. 

3. Casts of Defence of the Realm Medal, M.I., no. 57. 

By mr. g. v. doubleday: 

An uninscribed Ancient British stater and a quarter-stater of 
Evans types A4 and A5 respectively. 

mr. r. h. dolley read details of the Orston Treasure-Trove and 
the Maidstone Treasure-Trove. He did this, he said, on the invita- 
tion of the President to put an accurate picture of these finds before 
members before their publication so as to counteract certain mis- 
leading statements which had been made in the press and else- 
where. The report on the Maidstone hoard is printed in this 
number. 

Paper 

commander R. p. mack read a paper entitled “The Earliest Coins of 
the Ancient Britons”. He paid tribute to the pioneer work of 
Evans, Brooke, and Allen, and in his opening remarks laid stress 
upon the importance of intensive study of find-spots combined with 
detailed observation of artistic merit and archaeological evidence. 
He admitted that the title of the paper might be somewhat mis- 
leading, and dealt with the coinage of the Ancient Britons princi- 
pally in connexion with the two Belgic invasions, and followed this 
with an account of the family of Commius up to the time of the 
Roman occupation. This field covered the early uninscribed coins 
and also touched upon the inscribed coins of some of the southern 
areas. The paper was well illustrated by lantern slides, and the keen 
interest of members was demonstrated by the interesting discussion 
which followed it. 
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ORDINARY MEETING 

23 APRIL I952 

MR. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

Election 

Mr. P. Woodhead was elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. R. H. dolley: 

1. Cast of a Henry I penny found at Smyrna (Brooke VIII, 
moneyer Osmund of Wallingford). The original has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum. 

2. Cast of a Scottish six-shilling piece of 1619. Ex Orston hoard. 

3. A penny of Harold I (Brooke 2, B.M.C. v; moneyer Wul(f)- 
ward of Gloucester). The original had recently been shown at 
the British Museum. 

By MR. ALBERT BALDWIN : 

1. A Henry IV heavy half -noble found at Amiens in May 1950. 

(PI. VIII, 4.) 

2. A Richard II London half-noble found at the same time. 

By mr. e. j. winstanley: 

Casts to show the three different kinds of lettering found on the gold 
coins of Richard II. 

Paper 

MR. Philip Grierson read a paper entitled, “The Round Half- 
pennies of Henry I”. This paper was printed in the last number. 

In the long and interesting discussion which followed the paper, 
Mr. Elmore Jones observed that many coins of Henry I were con- 
troversial and said that no sound reason had yet been given against 
the genuineness of this particular coin. It had, he said, a certain 
affinity with types X and XI which made it a question of doubt 
whether the coin was struck in 1108. The reverse cross was remini- 
scent of type XI and the lettering appeared to be pre-1108 — a date 
which could certainly be regarded as an epigraphic landmark. 
Mr. King pointed out that the ordering of a round half-penny by 
Henry I was not necessarily a proof that it had in fact been issued. 
Mr. Grierson, in answer to a question, expressed the view that the 
coin was not of continental origin on account of its weight and 
lettering. Mr. Albert Baldwin made three interesting points: 
(a) that there was no disputing the documentary evidence ; ( b ) that 
a certain Scandinavian authority had stated that it was not a 
Scandinavian coin ; and (c) that a certain English expert, suddenly 
being shown the coin, had at once been of the opinion that it was 
Anglo-Norman, and had questioned whether it might be a new type 
of penny. Mr. Dolley said that he was convinced by the literary 
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a perfect type 14, and a true mule of types 13/15. It is hoped to 
print this paper in the next number. 

Mr. Cook spoke at the conclusion of the paper and referred to the 
evening’s proceedings as a realization of one of the main purposes 
of museums. He elaborated upon Mr. Elmore Jones’s references to 
the early days of the City hoard and the character of John Walker 
Bailey, who had been at such pains to handle it. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

24 SEPTEMBER 1952 

mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Election 

The Rev. Anselm Broburg was elected a member of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. c. e. blunt: 

A series of contemporary imitations of the Edward I— III penny, and 
an imitation of an Edward III groat. 

By COMMANDER R. P. MACK: 

Six Ancient British staters, four of the Whaddon Chase type, and 
two of Tasciovanus. 

By MR. d. F. spink: 

A selection of festoons of Mary Queen of Scots. 

By DR. E. C. LINTON: 

A Proof 1804 Bank dollar, on a thick flan, weighing 488-5 gr. 

By sir john hanham: 

A 17th-century Wimborne Town token. 

By MR. ALBERT BALDWIN : 

A 1699 William III half-crown with the arms on the reverse wrongly 
arranged. 

By MR. H. w. taffs: 

A series of medals, orders, and engraved medallions. 

By MR. IAN STEWART: 

Thistle-head and Mullet groats attributed to James III, to illustrate 
the paper. 

Paper 

mr. ian stewart read a paper on the attribution of the Thistle- 
head and Mullet groats. This paper is printed in the present 
number. 
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ORDINARY MEETING 

22 OCTOBER ig52 

MR. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

Mr. H. K. Wright, Mr. W. Hicks, and Mr. W. M. J. Milligan were 
elected to membership of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. PHILIP GRIERSON! 

One Visigothic and four Merovingian coins, to illustrate some 
general features of late sixth-century coinage to which he 
alluded in his paper. 

By MR. D. G. LIDDELL! 

Four rare Anglo-Gallic coins. 

1. An Edward III florin of 1 337. 

2. An Edward the Black Prince hardi d’or. 

3. A Richard II demi-hardi d’or. 

4. A Henry V mouton d’or. 


Pa-ber 

x 

mr. philip grierson read a paper on ‘‘The St. Martin’s Hoard of 
Canterbury”. This paper is printed in the present number. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
26 November 1952 

mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

The President welcomed the attendance of the Deputy Master of 
the Royal Mint, who had kindly brought with him an exhibit of Her 
Majesty’s new coinage. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. ALBERT BALDWIN: 

The following coins of Elizabeth I : 

Pattern shillings, i.m. Key. 

1. Obverse legend ends R.EGI . Reverse plain shield. 

2. Obverse legend ends R.EGI. Reverse garnished shield. 

3. Obverse legend ends REGINA. Reverse garnished shield. 

Gold half-crown of the ‘‘wire-line” issue, i.m. lis. Believed to be 

unique. 
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Presidential Address 

The President read his Address for 1952, which is printed elsewhere 
in the present number. Sir John Hanham proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his Address, which was seconded by Mr. Blunt 
and carried with acclamation. 

Ballot for Officers and Council 

The ballot was held for the election of Officers and Council for 1953. 
The following were declared to be elected : 

President: e. j. winstanley 

Vice-Presidents : a. e. bagnall; miss h. farquhar, f.r.hist.s. ; sir 

JOHN HANHAM, BT. ; H. H. KING, M.A. ; H. W. TAFFS, M.B.E. 

Director: c. e. blunt, o.b.e., f.s.a. 

Secretary: G. v. doubleday 
Treasurer: f. elmore jones 
Librarian: w. forster 

Council: a. Baldwin; e. burstal, m.a., m.d.; r. h. dolley, b.a. ; 

P. GRIERSON, M.A., F.S.A. J COL. E. C. LINTON ; COMMR. R. P. MACK, 
R.N. ; C. WILSON peck; s. e. rigold, M.A.; H. SCHNEIDER; w. 
slayter; d. f. spink; j. weibel. 



ADDRESS BY EDGAR J. WINSTANLEY 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 26 November 1952 

Tonight it is my privilege again to set before you an account of our 
Society’s activities during the past twelve months. Our losses this 
year by death, happily light, have been overshadowed by the great 
loss we sustained as a nation when our late Sovereign his Majesty 
King George VI died in February. My occasion to speak of this comes 
rather late. The period of mourning is over and our thoughts are 
turning now to next year’s great festival of Coronation. 

Within the Society we have lost by death one member — Mr. A. E. 
Maples of Spalding. He joined the Society in 1920, but he had not 
attended any of our meetings for a long time and consequently was 
not known to us personally. By resignation we have lost 6 members 
and by amoval 1. We have elected 10 new members and 3 new junior 
members. This, a net gain of 6, is a welcome improvement on our 
over-all loss of 11 last year. 

Not counting the anniversary meeting we have had papers read at 
all but one of our meetings. The attendance has been as high as 27 
and never lower than 18. We have two new readers this year, one of 
them a junior member. 

I had hoped when composing this address to be able to say that the 
Journal had appeared earlier this year than last. This unfortunately 
is not so, but we have seen an advance copy. We know from that that 
it is a good number and that the plates are better and clearer than in 
recent volumes. The work entailed in editing the Journal is more 
exacting than perhaps some of us realize. I have wondered for some 
time whether we had the right to expect our Editor to carry his 
burden single-handed. That he has done so for long periods without 
complaint is characteristic of one whose devotion to the Society 
commands our deep admiration. Nevertheless, I was glad when 
Mr. Anthony Thompson was brought in to help. I hoped that under 
Mr. Blunt’s hand he might be trained to assume an equal share of the 
burden. Now that ill health has made Mr. Thompson give up, we 
have in his place Mr. H. H. King, whose long years of service to the 
Society are known to us all. While we welcome Mr. King, let us at the 
same time wish Mr. Thompson a quick return to good health, and to 
his place at our Council Meetings. 

I have long believed that the exchange of our Journal for the pub- 
lications of Numismatic Societies abroad is helpful not only for spread- 
ing the light of our own particular candle but for the benefit that 
comes to us and to our foreign neighbours from an interchange of news 
and of views. At present we are working an exchange system with 
The Hague, Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Hamburg, and Munich. 
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The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris by virtue of its membership 
receives our Jorirnal but I do not think it publishes or sends anything 
to us. I would like very much to see us exchanging Journals with the 
Numismatic Society of France. I believe that a country such as 
France whose history has been linked with ours for so many years 
must publish numismatic material of interest and importance to us. 
The Jahrboek of the Royal Netherlands Society, the current number 
of which is our latest acquisition by way of exchange, contains an 
important paper by Mr. Grierson in English, and also a summary in 
English of the other contents of the volume. 

Our Treasurer keeps our finances in a healthy state and continues 
to collect subscriptions with perhaps fewer defaultings than ever 
before. Your Council has on more than one occasion expressed their 
warmest thanks to him. Tonight I speak for all of us and say how 
much we are indebted to him for his good work. I learn from Mr. 
Elmore Jones that the bequest of £50 made to the Society by the 
late Mr. Crowther-Beynon, and payable on the death of his widow, 
has now been paid to us. It is perhaps relevant at this moment to 
remind you that we have not made any use as yet of the money held 
by this Society under the name of the Publications Fund. It amounts 
to £162. Is it not time we began seriously to consider putting that 
money to some useful purpose ? Various suggestions have been made 
from time to time. One is that we should draw up a catalogue of those 
coins in the Lockett collection that would not be fully described and 
illustrated in the sale catalogue. Obviously we cannot do this until 
the sale catalogue is published and we do not know when that will 
be. I made the suggestion a year ago that we should do well to compile 
a detailed list of the English coins that came to the British Museum 
on the death of Mr. L. A. Lawrence by the terms of his will. I did in 
fact go some way in making such a list but I have not completed it. 
I was somewhat slowed down by discovering what a very large number 
of coins came to the Museum from Mr. Lawrence during his lifetime. 
I hope that our Council may see fit during the coming year to give 
some thought to this matter. 

Our Librarian has been prevented from coming to our meetings for 
some time by a large-scale and troublesome move of business premises. 
As a consequence he has still to complete the cataloguing of our books. 
I hope it may be possible for him to do so soon. Then, apart from 
making a list of superfluous duplicates, he will be able to rest from his 
labours with only the in-trickle of additions to enter in the catalogue, 
until the time comes to begin with our sister society the work of 
printing the catalogue. It may not be generally known to members 
what facilities there are at the Warburg Institute for using our library. 
Our books are arranged in a good order on one side of a convenient 
gallery. The room is well heated and a handy desk-ledge is there for 
setting out books and papers. The books of the Royal Numismatic 
Society are on adjoining shelves, while below on the ground floor the 
general reference section of the Warburg Institute’s library is near 
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and freely at our disposal. Mr. Forster’s card index catalogue will 
make it easy to find quickly what one is looking for — apart from the 
latest additions. Our library is open from 10 to 6 from Monday to 
Friday. Members who wish to use it on Saturdays can usually do so 
by notifying Dr. Barb, the Warburg Institute librarian, in advance, 
of their intention. It seems that our library is not being made much 
use of at present. Mr. Forster has suggested to me that more use 
would be made of it if our country members were made more aware 
of the facilities and had the catalogue to refer to. This, I think, is a 
strong reason for pressing on with the printing of the catalogue. I do 
not think the librarian of the “ Royal” is far behind us in the matter 
of cataloguing. This then is another matter which I hope your Council 
will include in its deliberations next session. 

During the summer we lost a good friend at the British Museum 
by the retirement of Mr. Robinson from the post of Keeper of 
Coins. By the appointment of Dr. Walker to succeed Mr. Robinson 
a friend of our Society is promoted to whom we offer our congratu- 
lations. We look to him for a continuance of his friendly interest 
and support. 

The publication of the catalogue of the “Tealby” pennies in the 
British Museum is a great accomplishment and another milestone on 
the way towards completing the catalogue of our national collection 
of English coins. It is a matter of pride to us that the author of the 
"Tealby” catalogue — Mr. Derek Allen — whom we are very glad to 
have with us tonight — has been a prominent member of this Society 
for seventeen years. 

The accession of a new Sovereign brings with it the problems of a 
new coinage. That these problems were not being ignored by the 
numismatist has been shown by Dr. Sutherland’s broadcast and by 
his remarks last June to the Royal Numismatic Society. This Society, 
as a body, has been slow to bring forward the suggestions that might 
have been expected of it. Mr. Anthony Thompson submitted designs 
to the Royal Mint Advisory Committee. It is gratifying to know that 
his designs, though not in the end accepted, won through to the final 
ring of selection. We are most grateful to the Deputy Master of the 
Royal Mint for the kind and happy thought of bringing along to this 
meeting specimens of the new coinage for us to see. It has been a 
privilege we have very much appreciated. 

The success of the Numismatic Congress held at Cambridge this 
year was on its own merits outstanding. I submit it was also a justi- 
fication of the existence and of the work of the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. The success of the Congress was due primarily to good 
organization and to unhurried preparation undertaken in good time. 
Much praise for this is due to Mr. Jacob, then secretary and now 
president of the Cambridge Numismatic Society. It is not given to 
every society to be able to present papers by readers of the calibre 
of Mr. Mattingly, Mr. Grierson, and Dr. Seltman ; yet, from what I 
know of the work going forward at Bournemouth for next year’s 
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Congress, I think they will not fall short of the standard set this year 
at Cambridge. There remains one imponderable feature. Cambridge 
got on the right side of the Clerk of the Weather. I hope Bourne- 
mouth will be no less wise. 

The work of the Co-ordinating Committee of the National Numis- 
matic Congress, in the founding of which I had some share, is primarily 
to keep alive the spirit of what used to be called “Coin Day” during 
the time that elapses between one year’s congress and the next, and 
to supervise the sponsoring and work of organization of each year’s 
congress. The Committee is now seeking to enlarge the scope of its 
activities by founding a British Association of Numismatic Societies. 
This body will, it is hoped, have in its membership representatives of 
all numismatic societies in the kingdom. So far sixteen out of the 
twenty-one societies approached have signified their support by 
becoming affiliated. The aims of the Association have been published 
with a good deal of detail in the numismatic press. I will not trouble 
you with a repetition of them, but I would like to read you a paragraph 
from a circular that is being prepared. 

“This response has encouraged the committee to put its plans 
into operation and it is now prepared to take the lead in the 
formation of a British Association of Numismatic Societies. Such 
an association cannot spring into being overnight. Much thought 
and careful planning will be necessary to ensure an initial founda- 
tion on which the subsequent structure will be safe and sound. The 
Committee intends during the ensuing months to attempt such a 
foundation. All numismatic societies are invited to appoint a 
delegate to attend a meeting in London provisionally fixed for 
April nth 1953, to hear the results of the Committee’s planning, to 
discuss and amend it, and to approve an initial scheme to be made 
public at the National Numismatic Congress to be held at Bourne- 
mouth on May 16th 1953.” 

The Co-ordinating Committee held its fourth meeting this month 
and considered the question of where the 1954 Congress should be 
held. There was a general feeling that it should be held in London. 
If I remind you that by then we shall have completed, and I hope 
celebrated, the completion of fifty years of life, and if I suggest it 
would be no ungracious thing to extend the period of celebration 
by a few months, you will perhaps agree that it would be fitting 
that this Society should undertake to sponsor “Coin Day” for 1954. 
Let me at any rate commend the idea to you and leave you to con- 
sider it. 

Among the excellent papers read to us this year, special mention 
should be made of Mr. Elmore Jones’s paper on the coins of Edward 
the Confessor in the Guildhall Museum. The occasion was a notable 
one because the coins were brought here to enhance the interest of the 
paper. That is something that I do not think has happened in our 
Society before. I applaud it as a gesture of friendly co-operation that 
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comes particularly generously from an order of institutions that does 
not always get the kindest treatment at our hands. The paper was 
welcome too because it was the first full-length paper that Mr. Elmore 
Jones has given us. I would not be surprised if our Treasurer had 
another shot or two in his locker — say on Stephen Type 7. If that is 
so, I hope he will bring it out and fire it off at us. 

That so many of the papers read to us this year and down to be 
read next session deal with Saxon or earlier coinages is a reflection of 
the great increase in interest taken in these periods. One result is that 
there is a scarcity of material of later periods for printing in the 
Journal. It has been said that there is virtually no more work worth 
doing on the English coinages of the later middle ages. I suggest 
that that is not true. The “Florin” type pennies of Durham of 
Edward III await a more exact and scientific classification than that 
worked out by Shirley Fox and L. A. Lawrence. It still remains to 
be proved whether Bishop de Bury did or did not strike coins in that 
series. 

Richard II is a mine that has not been worked since Walter’s paper 
in 1905. Perhaps I may mention that I am doing some work on 
Richard II at present and that I have hopes of putting something 
before you next session. The coinage of Henry IV still presents 
problems. The statement that Henry IV did not reduce the weight 
of his coins until the thirteenth year of his reign implies — if we 
remember that we have no heavy groats bearing his name — that no 
groats were struck for that long period of thirteen years. That is a 
proposition that I find difficult to swallow. Brooke’s classification of 
the coins of Henry V, even in its simplified version in English Coins, 
is too complicated to be applied with success to the groats. It should 
be possible to simplify it without destroying its essential features. 
There is still a number of unsolved difficulties in the coinage of 
Henry VII. I think it may be that we shall need to look for more 
documentary data and help before they can be solved. We do not 
seem to have in the Society any enthusiasts for Charles I other than 
our member for Antwerp. Are we content to leave him to gather all 
the honour? Not long ago the coinage of Charles I was a very con- 
troversial issue and an honourable battleground. Have we become 
apathetic ? Mr. Forster is known to be an enthusiast for the coinage 
of Elizabeth I. Has he nothing new to tell us of that large coinage? 
Mr. Blunt in a Presidential address a year or two ago asked members 
to come forward and read a paper on some new aspect of milled coins. 
We are still waiting for that paper. Hewlett’s book on Anglo-Gallic 
coins is a good book, but it is out of date and much of it needs 
rewriting. What an opportunity for someone! I admit that many 
Anglo-Gallic coins are scarce and that the gold is ruinously expensive. 
Is this not where the museums come to our aid ? I suggest that the 
Anglo-Gallic coins at the British Museum, at the Ashmolean, and at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum are sufficiently numerous and varied to 
provide the student with material for a very fair beginning. 
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Y ou will see from this that I am venturing to give you the gentlest 
prod and hint that as a body of numismatists we have a duty to try 
to see if we are not able to throw a little light on some of the dark 
corners of coin study. Let me at any rate beg members not to let the 
idea of publication deter them from giving us the fruits of their study 
in short or full-length papers and in exhibitions. The ventilation of 
one's ideas and theories even when they are still fluid is no bad thing. 
It enables other minds to bear on them and it spreads the light of 
inquiry a little further into the dark corners. 

A little more than a year ago Dr. Rasmusson, Director of the Royal 
Swedish Coin Cabinet in Stockholm, addressed a letter to the British 
Museum inviting the co-operation of numismatists in this country in 
the work of sorting and listing the large number of Saxon coins 
contained in hoards in Scandinavia. He invited suggestions, too, as to 
how best this work might be done. His letter was passed to the Royal 
Numismatic Society and to us. After deliberation our respective 
Councils decided to set up a joint sub-committee to study ways and 
means. This Society is represented on the sub-committee by Mr. 
Blunt and Mr. Elmore Jones. The first result has been that Mr. Dolley 
has spent four and a half weeks in Stockholm, in which time he has 
examined 2,500 coins from seven unpublished hoards. We are to have 
a detailed report from Mr. Dolley at our March meeting. 

As the result of a widespread appeal for funds the Chester and 
North Wales Archaeological Society has been able to purchase for the 
Grosvenor Museum at Chester the Willoughby Gardner collection of 
652 pennies of the Chester mint. It has been authoritatively stated 
that the coins will be available at the museum for inspection by 
students for all time. Through the energy and public spirit of the 
Curator, Mr. Graham Webster, the museum acquired, too, a high pro- 
portion of the find of over 500 Saxon coins made at Chester in Decem- 
ber 1950. It would seem that Chester, by these two acquisitions, is 
now possessed of the largest and most important collection of Saxon 
and local coins in the country, outside the British Museum. I think 
it should be stressed that the acquisitions have been made to enrich 
Chester with the material of her own coinage and that the needs of 
research are being generously met. I understand that Mr. Dolley has 
been asked to prepare a catalogue of the Willoughby Gardner coins 
based on Dr. Gardner’s manuscript notes. 

We have been invited to participate by means of an exhibition in 
the International Numismatic Congress due to be held in Paris next 
July. We have been glad to accept this invitation in principle. We 
are actively at work with the “Royal”, considering how best we can 
make an exhibition of English coins worthy of the occasion. 

I have again a double personal obligation which it is a happiness 
to acknowledge and a pleasure to discharge. I am indebted to Mr. 
Doubleday, our Secretary, for the greatest consideration and courtesy. 
To our Director, Mr. Blunt, I am deeply in debt for his constant 
support and encouragement. 
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The close of another year finds the Society healthy, growing, and 
full of active life. It is well that it should be so, for there is stirring 
up and down the country a new interest in British numismatics. We 
have given a lead and set an example for nearly fifty years. Let 
us see that that lead is maintained and that our example does not 
weaken. 
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Journal ..... 




400 

0 

0 




General Purposes Fund: 










Balance as at 31 October 1950 

Less Excess of Expenditure over 

1,240 

<5 

1 




1,240 

8 

1 

Income for year 

51 

19 

8 

1,188 

8 

5 








£2,339 

14 

8 





£2,374 

1 7 

7 


195° 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 




Investments at cost: 










£250 2i% National War Bonds 

250 

O 

0 




1.083 

5 

1 

£1,183.55. id. 3% Defence Bonds . 

1,183 

5 

1 










— 

i,433 

5 

1 




/. Sanford Sallus Medal Fund: 







166 

14 

11 

£166. 14s. 11 d. 3% Defence Bonds. 




166 

14 

11 

151 

12 

5 

Library at cost .... 




151 

12 

5 

10 

7 

6 

Furniture at cost .... 




10 

7 

6 




Cash at Bank: 







193 

13 

1 

Bank Current Account . 

254 

7 

11 




729 

17 

9 

Post Office Savings Bank 

358 

4 

5 




4 

3 

1 1 

Petty Cash in Hand 


5 

4 





612 17 8 


£2, 339 14 8 £2,374 17 7 


We beg to report to the Members that we have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. No credit has been taken for subscriptions in 
arrear. We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and vouchers of the Society and are of opinion that subject to the above remark the same is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Society’s affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us, and as shown by the books of the Society. 

GILBERTS, HALLETT, & EGLINGTON, Chartered Accountants. 

51 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


27 March 1952 




THE CHESTER (1950) HOARD 
By C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. Dolley 

The hoard, of which a report is given below, was found on the west 
side of the Castle Esplanade, Chester, on 29 November 1950, while 
workmen were relaying an electric cable. A full account of the finding 
and of its significance in the history and topography of Chester is 
given by Mr. Graham Webster, Curator of the Grosvenor Museum at 
Chester, in the Antiquaries Journal . 1 Through the prompt action of 
Mr. Webster the greater part of the hoard was recovered, though it is 
known a few coins were destroyed and a few more were not accounted 
for. The bulk had been left in the ground and Mr. Webster was there- 
fore declared the finder of this part of the hoard and given a sub- 
stantial award which he generously forewent. This made it possible 
for the entire hoard to be acquired for the British Museum and the 
Grosvenor Museum at Chester. The workmen were rewarded for such 
coins as they had troubled to pick up. The cleaning of the coins was 
successfully carried out by Mr. Webster and Mr. Alan Warhurst. 

The contents of the hoard may be summarized as follows : 



Pennies, 
cut halfpennies, 
and fragments 

Round 

halfpennies 

Alfred ......... 

I 


Edward the Elder ....... 

7 


Athelstan ........ 

48 


Edmund ........ 

66 


Edred ......... 

138 

2 

Edwig ......... 

1 1 2 

I 

Edgar ......... 

139 

2 

Northumbria 



Anlaf ......... 

3 


Uncertain English ....... 

3 


Continental 



Type of Charles the Bald ..... 

2 


Berengarius I (515-24) ...... 

I 



520 

5 


Also : small fragments of coins weighing i5°'5 gr. ; ingots and mutilated 
fragments of jewellery weighing 15,071-30 gr. (For a report on these 
and on the pot see Antiquaries Journal, loc. cit.) 

In recording this hoard we have noted die-axes and we should say 
why we have done this. Past records of Anglo-Saxon coins, whether 
of hoards or of collections, such as the British Museum Catalogue, 
omit this information. In the more complete records weights are 
given, as in our view they should always be, and the one remaining 
feature that is lost, once access to the actual coins is no longer readily 
available, is the relation of the obverse to the reverse die, even where 

1 Vol. xxxiii, pp, 22-32. 

K 


B3844 
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the coin is illustrated. This information, if recorded in sufficient 
volume, should give a clear indication as to certain technical aspects 
of the method of coining. Mr. Dolley, in another paper on p. 167 of 
this number, mentions some of the conclusions, both positive and 
negative, that it has already been possible to draw from what has so 
far been recorded. 

The hoard is remarkable for the number of additions it makes pos- 
sible to the lists published in Brooke’s English Coins. Several entirely 
new types are found and many new moneyers’ names are recorded. 
Some of the latter were already known from sale catalogues, &c., but 
often, in the absence of the chance of examining the actual piece, 
Brooke no doubt felt he could not include it in his lists. Another 
unusual feature of the hoard is the presence of no less than five speci- 
mens of the round halfpenny, a denomination hitherto unknown for 
Edwig and known for Edred and Edgar from unique surviving speci- 
mens. 1 

The hoard is to be compared with three other hoards of Anglo- 
Saxon coins found at Chester. The 1862 hoard 2 consisted of coins of 
Edward the Elder, the St. Edmund Memorial issue and the St. Peter 
issue. It would therefore have been deposited in the first quarter of 
the tenth century. The 1857 h° a rd 3 consisted of coins of Edred, 
Edwig, and Edgar. Only a portion of the hoard is recorded but all 
those noted of Edgar are of B.M.C. type I except for one specimen of 
type IV ; it is likely therefore to have been deposited fairly early in 
his reign, say c. 960-5. The third Chester hoard, 4 found in 1914, con- 
sisted of coins of Edgar, Edward the Martyr, and iEthelred II, and 
was probably deposited early in the reign of the last-named, say 980-5. 
All the coins of Edgar in this hoard are of his last type, similar to that 
used by Edward and iEthelred. 

The 1950 hoard contained 139 pennies of Edgar of the following 
types: 

Brooke 1 = B.M.C. I, I a, I b, I c, and Id. . . 60 

Brooke 4 = B.M.C. Ill and IV 55 

Brooke 5 = B.M.C. V, V a, and V b . . . .24 

139 

The absence of Brooke type 6 {B.M.C. VI), indisputably the last of 
his reign, is clear evidence that the hoard was completed some little 
time before his death and is a feature to be expected. More interesting 
in its implications is the absence of B.M.C. type II, a scarce but far 
from rare type with the elements of a mint name between that of the 
moneyer on the reverse. This type is peculiarly associated with the 
North. The only definitely identifiable mint-names are Chester and 

1 There was, however, also a fragment of an Edred halfpenny in the Montagu Sale (1895). 
lot 694. 

2 N.C. n.s. ii. 305. 

3 N.C. n.s. vi. 322 and B.N.J. xxiv, p. 47. 

4 N.C. 4 xx. 141. 
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Derby and, as can be seen from the list given below, Chester must have 
issued it in a certain quantity: 

Chester moneyers of B.M.C. II : 

Aslfsige {B.M.C. 21) 

Allfstan {B.M.C. 22) 

Aldewine (BM ex Welwyn T.T. 1913) 

Deorlaf {B.M.C. 23) 

Duran (Iona hoard 256) 

Eadmund (Carlyon-Britton Sale 450 

and 1036) 

Eoroth {B.M.C. 24) 

Derby Moneyers of B.M.C. II : 

Boia (Ryan Sale 787) 

Grim (B.M., Barnett bequest) 

Coins reading TE of B.M.C. II (these have been ascribed to Tam- 
worth) . 

Deorulf {B.M.C. 45) Leofwine (Shand Sale (1949) 331) 

Eoferulf {B.M.C. 46) Man {B.M.C. 47) 

Coins reading NE of B.M.C. II (these have been ascribed to York 
but more probably the NE is part of the word Moneta. (See comment 
on this under Edwig, p. 132.) 

Alfred (Iona hoard, 261) 

Regardless of the attribution of the coins reading TE and NE, the 
preponderance of the Chester mint in this type is apparent. Its absence 
from a hoard found at Chester can only mean that it was issued after 
the date of the deposit, probably therefore in the later part of the 
reign. 

The plentifulness in the reigns of Edred, Edwig, and Edgar of the 
type with the moneyers’ name in two lines on the reverse {B.M.C. 
type I in each case) has always suggested that they were issued more 
or less continuously throughout the reigns. The absence in this hoard 
of type II of Edgar, which is a modified form of type I, suggests that 
in the later part of Edgar’s reign it may have been introduced, at any 
rate in the North, to supplant it. The conclusion that type II is a late 
one, to which the composition of this hoard would seem to point con- 
clusively, is unexpected in view of the fact that it was one used by his 
predecessor Edwig. 

The absence of types II and VI of Edgar must therefore indicate a 
date of deposit some years before his death, say c. 970. 

Attention is called to new moneyers in the notes that head each 
section of the lists. In these introductory remarks comment will be 
confined to the more remarkable coins and to any general deductions 
which they suggest. 

Alfred and Edward the Elder 

The coins of Alfred and Edward the Elder call for no individual 
comment, but it is interesting to note in a hoard deposited within 


Ethelm (Rashleigh Sale 272) 

Flodgar {B.M.C. 25) 

Frothric {B.M.C. 26/27) 

Gillys {B.M.C. 28) 

Mselsuthan {B.M.C. 29) 

Maertin (Iona hoard 258) 

Thurmod {B.M.C. 30/32) 

Wulgar (Carlyon-Britton Sale 1035) 
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fifty years of the death of the latter how few of his comparatively 
plentiful issues are found. This is not an isolated case. The Chester 
(1857) hoard, the record of which is, however, incomplete, contained 
coins of Edred, Edwig, and Edgar but none of earlier reigns; the 
Derry Keerhan (Antrim) hoard, 1 coins of Athelstan, Edred, Edwig, 
and Edgar but none earlier; the Mackrie Farm, Kidalton (Islay) 
hoard 2 similar composition; the Kintbury, Berks., hoard 3 coins of 
Athelstan, Edred, and Edwig ; the Isle of Man hoard 4 coins of Athel- 
stan, Edmund, Edred, Edwig, and Edgar; the Isle of Tyrie hoard 
(Hebrides) 5 coins of Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, Edwig, Edgar, and 
Edward the Martyr, and the Iona hoard 6 as the last, but excluding 
Edward the Martyr. 7 The Tetney and Smarmore hoards may also be 
compared. 

The absence of earlier coins in these hoards must mean that, at any 
rate in the areas of their deposit, they were no longer in general cir- 
culation, and the reason is probably to be found in the generally 
higher weight of Edward the Elder’s coins which would tend to drive 
them from circulation into the melting-pot. 

Athelstan 

Of Athelstan the Norwich coin of Secgse (no. 32, PI. I) is significant 
in bringing back by a number of years the date at which this moneyer 
worked. Hitherto he was not known before Edred’s reign when he 
was striking at the same mint. Coins of Edmund with his name are 
therefore to be expected. Of the same type is the coin of Eadbald 
(no. 33a, PI. I) which is to be compared with the hitherto unique 
specimen illustrated in the Carlyon-Britton sale catalogue (lot 1667) 
now in the cabinet of the late Mr. R. C. Lockett. The coins are from 
different dies. The mint is in doubt but Salisbury has been suggested. 8 
The readings on the two coins are as follows : 

Mr. Lockett’s coin: +EADBArD NO ZMMER> 

The coin from Chester: +EADBArD NOSnklE: 

The Chester coin indicates that the second letter of the mint-name 
which might have been M or N is more likely to be the former. The 
reading of the mint-name would therefore appear to be Smrier(l?) or 
Snrier(l?). Salisbury on the earliest coins that can be attributed to it 
with certainty, namely, those of SEthelred II, is spelt Sere, Sereb, 
Searb, Seari, Searbi, Searber, Serbyr, Serbri, Serebrig, Serbyri, or 
Serebyri. 9 10 In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 10 it is spelt Searobyrg, and in 

1 N.C. vi. 215. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. i. 74. 

3 Archaeoloeia, vii. 430. 

+ B.N.J. v. 85. 

5 Lindsay, Scottish Coins, Appendix, p. 261. 

6 N.C . 6 xi. 68. 

7 Our thanks are given to Mr. J. D. A. Thompson for this hoard data. 

8 See H. de S. Shortt in N.C . 6 viii. 169 and in Arch. Journ. civ. 123. 

9 Hildebrand, 3388-3405. 

10 Sub anno 552. 
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Domesday Book Sarisberie. It seems unlikely therefore that Salisbury 
is the mint-name intended to be given on this coin. 1 

Although rejecting Salisbury we cannot at present offer an alterna- 
tive solution. 

Among the coins of Athelstan’s type 5 ( B.M.C . V) is a specimen of 
the curious variety composed of two obverse dies (no. 34, PI. I). Com- 
parable coins are B.M.C. 141-3 and Ryan Sale (1952) 762 (ill.). 
Specimens of the converse variety composed of two reverse dies are 
also known. One in the British Museum ( B.M . Acqns. 519) is of 
Nottingham 2 and another of York is in Mr. Blunt's collection. The 
existence of these coins suggests that, at this time, obverse and reverse 
dies were of the same shape and could be used indifferently for standard 
and trussel. Where obverse and reverse were of different types, the 
misuse of a die would be readily apparent and, in fact, we have never 
seen an example at this period of two obverse or two reverse being 
used together in such cases. In this issue of Athelstan the mistake 
could easily occur and be allowed to pass out of the mint, if, as we 
believe, the two dies were identical in shape. 

No. 41 (PI. I) confirms the antiquity of the controversial mint of 
North/Southampton, previously resting for this reign on a unique 
coin of Fritheberht 3 and it also vindicates Major Carlyon-Britton's 
doubts concerning Signor de Rossi’s reading of a coin, apparently 
similar to the Chester specimen, found in Rome. 4 

Edmund 

The coins of Edmund in the hoard are, as usual, mostly without 
mint-names. Two of the bust type (nos. 119 and 120, PI. I), however, 
have them as does a single coin of a hitherto unrecorded type similar 
to Athelstan, Brooke type 5 (no. 118, PI. I). Chester and Norwich are 
clear and the retrograde legend on 119 appears to read DOR.NC in which 
case it would probably represent Dorchester (. Dornunarana ceaster ). 
The mints hitherto recorded for this reign are Bath, Derby, Norwich, 
and Oxford, so the hoard adds Chester and perhaps Dorchester to this 
short list. 

Edred 

The hoard makes considerable additions to the moneyers known for 
the reign and confirms a number of readings recorded in sale cata- 
logues, &c. One coin only has a mint-name (no. 122, PI. II) and this, 
it will be noted, is found on the obverse after the king’s name. The 
coin is significant in that it serves to support the attribution to Derby 
of a unique coin of Edmund reading MO DER.. 5 The moneyer on the 

1 Mr. Dolley has also supplied evidence that the Salisbury mint was only started in 
a.d. 1003, after the sack of Wilton. See Nordisk Numismatisk Unions Medlemsblad, May 
1954 (Numismatika Studier tillagnade Nils Ludvig Rasmusson), pp. 52-56. 

2 There are two other specimens of this in Nottingham Castle. 

3 111 . B.N.J. xvii, PI. 1 (facing p. 1) 2. 

4 B.N.J. xix. 72. See also W. C. Wells in B.N.J. xx. 72. 

5 Discussed and illustrated B.N.J. ii. 32. 
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latter coin is Afra, a name unknown in this form elsewhere and perhaps 
the same as the TLlfric of 122. A coin of this moneyer of the same 
reign was found in the Iona hoard, no. 24. There is no mint-name on 
the obverse but the reverse is recorded as having the unusual reading 

/ELFFUC/BDMO. 

No. 252 (PI. II) is important because, although only a fragment, it 
provides final confirmation to the attribution of a doubtful coin of the 
floral type by the same moneyer. The coin, described and illustrated 
in B.M.C. ii, p. 154, was there attributed to Edred although its 
double-striking made the attribution uncertain. Brooke, however, 
placed it with the floral types of Edward the Elder. At that time the 
moneyer was unknown elsewhere. Since then a coin of Edgar has been 
found, now in the collection of the late Mr. Lockett, with this moneyer’s 
name, and another occurs in this hoard (no. 508, PI. V). Although by 
curious mischance the vital letters of the king’s name on no. 252 are 
again in doubt, the coin can from its style only be of Edred. The 
correctness of the attribution made in B.M.C. is therefore very satis- 
factorily confirmed. 

Of this reign there are two specimens of the round halfpenny, one 
actually cut in two to make a farthing. No. 260 (which is too frail to 
cast) is of the type of the only other complete halfpenny hitherto 
known of this reign, 1 but the moneyer is Gilles who is known at the 
Chester mint and who also struck the unique coin of Howel Dda, now 
in the British Museum. The other halfpenny, no. 261 (PI. II), is of 
a type hitherto unknown for the reign, although it is similar to Edwig’s 
coins of the rare type Brooke 2 . In this case the cutting has fortunately 
left both the vital elements of the king’s name and the full name of 
the moneyer Hildulf. The significance of this type is discussed on 
p. 137 below. 

No. 160 (PI. II) as a minor variant is worth mentioning. On this 
coin the ornaments in the centre of the reverse legend are two S 
placed horizontally, with a cross between. This may perhaps be com- 
pared with a penny of the preceding reign where similar ornaments 
are found at the top and bottom of the reverse (Bruun sale, 102 (ill.)). 

Nos. 244/6 (244 is ill. on PI. II) offer a slight variant of the scarce 
B.M.C. type IV in having crosses instead of rosettes in the centre of 
the reverse. 

Brooke in English Coins appears to regard the names Frethic and 
Frothric (or Freothric) as the same. The evidence of this hoard sug- 
gests that they are two distinct individuals. The weight of Frethic’s 
coins (nos. 163-7) is generally lower than those of Freothric (nos. 
168/173), and it will be seen that the latter put one or more annulets 
in the reverse design whereas Frethic used crosses. Compare also the 
coins of Edgar by these two moneyers, nos. 398-9 and 400-1. 

On one coin of Edred of the bust type, the head is shown uncrowned 
(no. 258, PI. II), a feature we have not previously noted. 


111. in Carlyon- Britton sale catalogue, lot 426 . 
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Edwig 

The superb run of coins of Edwig, and especially of the Bedford mint, 
is a feature of the hoard. No less than 46 coins of the reign have been 
added to the National Collection. Nineteen of these are of moneyers 
not given by Brooke, but the fact that 27 coins of other moneyers 
were also wanted confirms the view that the British Museum was 
artificially weak in this series, probably owing to a suppressed hoard 
finding its way onto the market, perhaps in the nineteenth century. 

Two coins from the same dies (nos. 372-3, PI. IV) provide a new 
(and somewhat puzzling) type for the reign and indeed for the Saxon 
series. The hoard as a whole offers substantial evidence of a revival 
of "pictorial” types on coins in the middle of the tenth century. It 
may be that this particular one is no more than a formalized pattern as 
the design on the new type of Edgar found at Iona 1 would appear to 
be. It may, however, prove to be identifiable by comparison with 
designs on other branches of Anglo-Saxon metal work or art. It 
is possible, but in our view unlikely, that the last letters of the reverse 
inscription indicate the mint-name of York. Rather does it seem that 
the moneyer’s name is iEthelsige and that the final object (which is 
smaller than the letters) is an ornamental annulet and not a letter. 
A moneyer of this name struck for Edgar at Bath 2 and a coin of the 
same reign attributed to Huntingdon was in Lord Grantley’s sale 
(lot 1103) and is now in the British Museum. Another coin by a 
moneyer of the same name is of the London mint. 3 Under Edwig this 
moneyer appears on no coin with a mint signature but is found with- 
out one on no. 306 (PI. Ill) in this hoard. 

A "pictorial” type is also found on a penny from the same dies as 
B.M.C. 36 (no. 367, PI. IV) and on a halfpenny (no. 374, PI. IV), the 
first halfpenny to be recorded for Edwig. The type of this latter coin 
is quite new for the reign but is to be compared with a halfpenny of 
Edgar (no. 514, PI. V). The significance of the type will be considered 
later but the moneyer, Eadwin, is unrecorded for the reign. The 
name may be compared with that found on a fragment similar in type 
to no. 367 recorded in the catalogue of the Cuff sale, lot 5 37, as ending 
I WINE. We have been unable to trace the present whereabouts of 
this fragment and would like to do so. 

The hoard also adds the mint of Oxford (no. 290, PI. Ill) to those 
known for Edwig. The moneyer, Wynhelm, is new for the reign and 
unknown in others of the Oxford mint. Herewig can now be regarded 
as undoubtedly of Bedford, but a coin of Biorhtulf with the mint- 
name BA (no. 262, PI. Ill) is attributable to Bath, thus reinstating 
this town as one of Edwig’s mints. The same moneyer is found of this 
mint in the hoard striking for Edgar (no. 490, PI. V). 

It will be noted that we have attributed numbers 291-302 to un- 

1 Op. cit., p. 87. 

^ B.M.C. ii. 16S. 

1 Hildebrand, 28. 111. Tab. 1, type B. 
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identified North-Western mints. This is an attribution at variance 
with the British Museum Catalogue and with Brooke, and we should 
explain our reasons. 

The central line on the reverse which reads ONEO, OMTO, &c., has 
been taken as being the mint-name, as it undoubtedly is on a number 
of other coins of this type (e.g. numbers 262-90 in this hoard) . This has 
resulted in attributions to York, Tamworth, and other mints. We 
believe the central line on these particular coins to be a continuation 
of the legend contained in the top and bottom lines, the Os being 
sometimes ornamental and sometimes letters. In support of this we 
call attention to nos. 298-300 (PI. Ill) where the final letter of the 
moneyer’s name appears in the middle line. We would therefore read 
these coins Freotheric Mo. Similarly we read the others in the hoard 
as follows: 

291 Elfsie Mone 

292 Deorulf Mone 

293 Eadmund Mone 

294 Eoferad M(one)t ? 

It will be seen that B.M.C. 6-10 (which are there attributed to 
York) can be fitted into the same pattern of readings. B.M.C. 10 
reading MONET further confirms our reading. 

Turning to the moneyers’ names it will be found that none occurs 
on undoubted coins of York, Norwich, or Tamworth, but that a 
definite association with Chester can be established. The following 
moneyers are known to us on this type where the mint-name cannot 
be read with certainty: 


295 Eoferad Mone 

296 Eoroth Mnoet (PI. Ill) 
301/2 Wilsig Monet (PI. Ill) 



Also known at Chester under 

A tlielstan 

Edgar 

iElfsige 1 ..... 


X 

Tithelstan 2 ..... 



Deorulf ..... 

X 

Deorlaf 

Eadmund ..... 

X 

X 

Eofera(r)d ..... 

X 


Frard (? same name) 



Eoroth 3 ..... 


X 

Frothric ..... 


X 

Thurmod 4 ..... 


X 

Werstan 5 ..... 



Wilsig ...... 




Coins for which references are not given are in the British Museum. 


The old classification produces certain anomalies, for instance the 
coins of Eoferad have to be divided between York and Tamworth 
(according to how much of the word Moneta appears) ; Thurmod has 

1 No. 291 in this hoard. 

2 B.N.J . xxiv. 47 from the 1857 Chester hoard. 

3 No. 296 in this hoard. 

4 Iona hoard, op. cit., p. 78. 

5 Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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coins reading Ol/l+NO and ON+EO, which would thus have to go to 
Norwich and York. 

That Brooke was uneasy about the existing attribution appears 
from a remark he makes 1 that he feels B.M.C. 10 (a coin of Frothric) 
should be attributed to Chester rather than York. He supports this 
by suggesting that ETO should be ELO. But in English Coins he had 
gone back to the York attribution. 

We have also tentatively ascribed a group of Edgar coins to the 
same area primarily on stylistic grounds. 2 

The hoard probably doubles the number of specimens known of the 
very rare type Brooke 2 [B.M.C. III). None of the moneyers found 
here (nos. 362-6, PI. IV) were previously recorded for the type. 

The single specimen of Brooke type 3 [B.M.C. IV) (no. 367, PI. IV) 
is from the same dies as the one in the British Museum. It makes 
probably the fourth known of this type. 

Of the almost equally rare type Brooke 4 [B.M.C. V) there were 
four specimens in the hoard. Two bear the mint-names of Barnstaple 
and Totnes (nos. 368/9, PI. IV), both new for the reign. The moneyers, 
Berhtsige and Wynstan respectively, are also new for the reign. The 
former is, however, known for Barnstaple under ^Ethelred II, and 
Wynstan for Totnes under Edgar and Edward the Martyr. The 
Totnes coin has a curious, and at present baffling, ending to the 
obverse legend. The king seems to be described as King of St. Ives. 
Were there no mint-name on the reverse one could interpret this as 
the place of mintage, but the place is clearly shown on the reverse. 
We hesitate to suggest that we may have here an obverse die prepared 
for a mint at St. Ives and either never used or returned to Totnes 
when it was done with. An alternative suggestion that the inscription 
should be read Santa Ma(ria) is equally unsatisfactory. 

All Edwig's types are thus represented in the hoard except the one 
with his bust, known today from the unique specimen in the Hunter 
Museum at Glasgow. 

Edgar 

The significance of the Edgar element of the hoard lies at least as 
much in what it omits as in what it contains. The complete absence 
of B.M.C. type II has been commented on above. 

The hoard also contains, as far as one can judge, remarkably few 
coins of the time of Edgar from Northumbria. The only coins of the 
Danish Kingdom are the three Anlaf fragments, which would of course 
have been struck before his accession. York coins of Edgar prior to 
type 6 cannot always be identified, but the prolific moneyer Fastolf, 
as well as Herolf and Manna, was in all probability striking there 
earlier in the reign. Of Fastolf and Herolf there were no coins of 
Edgar in the hoard. Of Manna there was no. 507. But a moneyer of 

1 N.C. 1925, p. 364. 

2 We have been impressed by the ideas put forward by Mr. Stevenson in his report on 
the Iona hoard (N.C . 6 xi (1951), pp. 69-71), where he suggests that different ’schools’ can be 
identified among Edgar’s moneyers. 
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this common name struck at several places, so this coin is of no value 
as evidence either way. The absence of Fastolf and Herolf, and the 
fact that the Danish kingdom is represented by these fragments only, 
may well prove of significance in assessing the extent of trade between 
East and West in the north at this time. 

No. 472 (PI. V) gives us the name of Daniel, one that we believe to 
be new for a moneyer. Searle 1 quotes several bishops and abbots of 
this name in Saxon times. 

No. 446 (PI. IV) we ascribe tentatively to Derby in view of the 
final letters of the reverse legend. The moneyer is, however, not found 
on any coin that can be definitely attributed to this mint. 

Some contribution to the controversy as to the identification of the 
Hampton mint is provided in the hoard. Wells, it will be remembered, 
made a valuable study of this problem in his paper in this Journal, 
vol. xvii ff . , but Brooke appears to have been reluctant to accept his 
conclusions. In English Coins at any rate he attributes all the Hamp- 
ton coins of Edwig and Edgar to Southampton, whereas Wells would 
give many of them to Northampton. No. 454 (PI. V) confirms Wells’s 
view that Thurferth was a Northampton moneyer. The mint-name 
on this coin is presumably intended for Norhanton, a form found in 
several places in Domesday. 2 Both Thurferth and Boia (no. 453, 
PI. V) were previously unknown under Edgar for the Hampton mint, 
but both struck for it under Edwig. 

No. 452 (PI. IV) must be regarded as more uncertain. The moneyer 
Berhtferth is known neither on coins of Hampton nor of the most 
probable alternative, Huntingdon. Identification must await the dis- 
covery of a coin by this moneyer with a fuller mint reading. 

No. 456 (PI. V) confirms Shaftesbury as a mint of Edgar, hitherto 
only known from a coin described in Hildebrand (no. 38) which is of 
B.M.C. type VI. The moneyer Leofstan is not found of this mint in 
other reigns at this time. 

A coin of particular interest is no. 458 (PI. V). It is to be compared 
with a unique coin of Athelstan from the Skye hoard now in the 
National Scottish Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh. This latter 
coin, which is discussed in B.M.C. ii, p. cxix, is there attributed to the 
mint of Wardborough in the union of Wallingford, Oxfordshire. The 
reading on the Athelstan coin is BYR.HTELM MOT PEAR.DBV. No. 458 
reads /E-BELFED Mo PRDBdEICF.T. The mint on both appears to be 
the same and Wardborough (Wardburh) the probable interpretation. 
One must assume that CFT stands for Cl VITAS (F is occasionally found 
for V). Wardborough would not normally be able to claim to be a 
Civitas but in Anglo-Saxon times it is known that the word was used 
loosely. The moneyer ALthelferth is known to us of this reign on only 
one other coin, a specimen in the Stockholm Museum which, if 
correctly read, appears rightly attributed to Ilchester. 

Nos. 459-66 (PI. V) we have grouped together as possibly con- 
taining elements of unidentified mint-names. No. 459 (PI. V) is un- 

1 Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, pp. 162—3. 2 Wells, op. cit., B.N.J . xvii. 4. 
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usual in having what may well be a double moneyer’s name, Ead 
and dElfstan. 1 The mint-name might appear to be Exeter, but we 
hesitate to suggest this attribution because stylistically the coin ap- 
pears to attach to the Midland or North-Western group. 

Eofermund, who is found striking 462-3, was definitely a Tamworth 
moneyer 2 and Eoferard was a Chester moneyer of Athelstan. 

There is a fine run of 24 specimens of the type with the King’s head 
crowned (Brooke 5, B.M.C. V, Va, and Vb). Bath, no. 490, Hertford, 
no. 493, and Totnes, no. 496 (all illustrated on PI. V), appear to be new 
for the type, as would be Exeter if no. 492 (PI. V) is of this mint. The 
final letters may however well be merely an abbreviated form of 
Mo(n)e(t)a. 

The two halfpennies, nos. 514 and 515 (PI. V), are of outstanding 
importance and interest. Hitherto a single halfpenny was known 
to exist of this reign, a specimen of the type with a flower above the 
moneyer’s name. 3 Brooke makes this coin his type 3 and compares it 
to his type 3 of Edmund. A record also exists of a halfpenny with 
“the moneyer’s name WIN in the field between two long crosses’’. 4 
The whereabouts of this coin, which was found at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, London, is unknown and no illustration of it has been pub- 
lished. It was, however, exhibited at the Numismatic Society in 
1841, 5 and in Mr. Roach Smith’s Catalogue of the Museum of London 
Antiquities 6 it is said that it had accidentally been broken in pieces 
and the implication is that it was destroyed. Recently, however, Mr. 
Anthony Thompson acquired an extremely interesting manuscript of 
Mr. Dymock’s which is fully illustrated by very carefully drawn repro- 
ductions of many of the coins discussed. Where it has been possible 
to compare the drawings with the originals, they have proved very 
faithful reproductions. Among them is a halfpenny of Edgar, which, 
while not entirely conforming to Lindsay’s account, may perhaps be 
the same coin. Through the great courtesy of Mr. Thompson, we are 
able to illustrate this drawing here. 



As will be seen, the coin conforms to Lindsay’s description save that 
the two long crosses he mentions are missing. Dymock unfortunately 
did not mention its whereabouts when he recorded it. 

Lindsay’s idea that the letters on the reverse were a moneyer’s name 
had surprised us even before the present hoard was found. We had 
felt they were more likely to be the mint-name Winchester. The com- 
parable use of the same three letters (placed, however, vertically) on 

1 Cf. the double names on B.M.C. 180-4. 2 Cf. Carlyon-Britton sale 462. 

3 111 . B.N.J. xix, PI. iii. 3 (facing p. 69). 

4 Lindsay, Coinage of the Heptarchy, p. 89. 

5 N.C. v, proceedings, p. 37. 


6 Pub. 1854, p. 108. 
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a coin of Alfred, is to be noted, 1 and we had suspected an Alfredian 
inspiration for the type. This supposition is now strengthened by the 
discovery of the halfpenny 2 (no. 515, PI. V), which is a direct copy of 
the well-known Alfred type with the London monogram on the reverse. 
It is possible moreover to point to the specific dies from which the 



copy would appear to have been made. This coin (illustrated here) 
was lot 78 in the Murdoch sale and is now in the late Mr. Lockett’s 
cabinet, and its very close resemblance to the Edgar coin will readily 
be seen. In particular is to be noted the unusual breaking of the obverse 
legend by the cross at the top and the ending R.E (in a circular 
legend the cross initial-mark was often used to constitute the X of 
Rex. Here of course it cannot do so). On the reverse the details of 
the pattern are closely followed and the pyramid of pellets below the 
monogram exactly reproduced. Here then is a conscious and accurate 
reversion to an Alfredian type that cannot have been struck within 
the preceding sixty years. 

The other Edgar halfpenny (no. 514, PI. V) tells much the same 
story. It is of the same type as the previously known halfpenny, 
Brooke, type 3, but is by the moneyer Oswine instead of Hildulf. 
Immediately it is to be compared with the Edwig halfpenny in the 
hoard (no. 374, PI. IV) which it closely resembles. The floral type 
originated with Edward the Elder in whose reign it achieved a variety 
of patterns that make it significant in the study of Anglo-Saxon art 
forms. It made in the following reigns a spasmodic appearance, but 
on the two halfpennies of this type of Edgar (but not on Edwig’s 
halfpenny) the introduction of the two cryptic letters (or symbols) 
under the flower- — if letters they are probably U and D — shows that 



the die engraver has reverted directly to a coin of Edward the Elder 
for his inspiration. They occur on a coin in the British Museum, 
illustrated here, in exactly the same place. 

1 Brooke, PI. xm, 12. 

2 When found this coin was bent almost double. It has now been very skilfully flattened 
again by the British Museum laboratory. 
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Other reversions to early tenth century types are probably the 
halfpenny of Edred, no. 261 (PI. II), and the rare Edwig type with 
the moneyer’s name in one line (Brooke 2, B.M.C. Ill) (nos. 362-6, 
PI. IV) These are to be compared with the Edward the Elder coins 
of Brooke type 4 (B.M.C. type VII) on some of which a rose is found 



Edward the Elder, B.M.C. type VII. 

above and below the moneyer’s name. 1 The Edred coin in the 
British Museum by the moneyer Norbert, 2 to which reference has 
already been made, is similarly to be compared with the coin illus- 
trated by Brooke, PI. xiv. 7, and it was doubtless this similarity 
that prompted him to attribute the former to Edward the Elder, an 
attribution which, as has been explained, must now be discarded. 

The cumulative effect of this evidence is to show that there was, in 
the middle of the tenth century, a conscious harking back to the types 
of Alfred and Edward and that this tendency was accentuated under 
Edgar. The numismatist can do no more than call attention to the 
phenomenon : it is not for him to try and assess whether its significance 
was economic or whether some other cause prompted it. But the fact 
that it can be clearly shown to exist on the coinage may, we feel, have 
a possible bearing on the dating of other and more controversial 
examples of Anglo-Saxon art. 

Northumbria 

The three coins of the Danish Kingdom of York (nos. 516-18) are 
all fragmentary to a greater or lesser degree. All are of Anlaf. The 
types are known but 518 (PI. V) appears to provide a new, but un- 
fortunately unidentifiable, moneyer’s name. Mr. Allen in Brit. Num. 
Journ. xxii, p. 184, records Farman, Ingelgar, and Rathulf as striking 
this type. It is clear that the name on 518 is none of these. Nor does it 
show any resemblance to any other recorded moneyer of the Danish 
Kingdom of York. 

Continental 

Only three continental coins occurred in the hoard, all of them 
struck materially before the date of deposit and of no special signi- 
ficance. 

In conclusion we should like to acknowledge the assistance and 
co-operation we have received from Mr. Graham Webster, Keeper of 

1 e.g. B . M . C . 95, and Ryan sale 744-5* 2 io 3 - 
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the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, to whose initiative is due the fact 
that so large a proportion of the hoard was recovered. Our thanks 
are also due to Mr. Elmore Jones for advice and help on a number of 
points. Finally, Mr. Blunt would wish to record his appreciation to 
Mr. Robinson, lately Keeper of Coins at the British Museum, for 
allowing him the opportunity to collaborate with Mr. Dolley in report- 
ing on what is, in our joint view, the most important hoard of this 
period that has come to light. 


CHESTER HOARD. LIST OF COINS 

Coins marked with an asterisk have been acquired by the British 
Museum, the remainder by the Grosvenor Museum, Chester. 

Coins illustrated are marked with a f after the moneyer’s name. 

The weight is given in the first column ; the reverse die axis before 
the reverse legend. 

Alfred the Great (871-900/1) 

The reign is represented by a single example of one of the commonest types and 
moneyers. As far as can be judged, nine specimens in the British Museum are from 
different dies. 

Brooke 6 = B.M.C. XVII 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Name in two lines, pellets between. 

Canterbury 

1. + EI-FRED[-]EX[- •] (<-) .|[-]I/M''.T--|ALDn^|. Diarwald. 

(3 fragments) 

Edward the Elder (900/1-925) 

Six coins from the hoard, all of one type, are to be assigned to this reign. A seventh, 
of the same type, is perhaps a Danish imitation. Nos. 4 and 5 were listed by Brooke, 
but not represented hitherto in the British Museum. No die-link was noted between 
nos. 2, 3, and 6 and B.M.C. 10-16 ; B.M.C. 17 and B.M.Acq. 493 ; and B.M.C. 66-68, 
respectively. No. 8 may be compared with B.M.C. 49 and B.M.Acq. 496 ; obv. script 
large; rev. coarse with R doubtful (N ?). 

Brooke 13 = B.M.C. II 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Name in two lines, crosses, &c., between. 

No Mint Name 

2. 14-4. • • • -JVVEARD R[- • (?) •|/E©[--]|++[-]|ED[-- 1 j- Withered. 

(2 fragments) 

3. 22-2. +EADVVEARDR E X (t) .*.|BEAHS|++ + |TANHo|... 

Beahstan. 

*4. 20-6. +E/[- -JVEARD REX (•*-) |BIORN|+++|REDr*lb|» Beornred. 

(chipped) 

*5. 20-6. ]AD[-]VEARD REX (-*) •|EADS| + + + |TANn o | • Eadstan. 

(2 fragments) 

6. 24-1. +EADVVEARD REX (-*-) •|VVLF|+*;*+|REDP 1 o|. Wulfred. 

7. 13-6. +E/[ ]RD REX H |- -]R[|']++|EDHo| ? 
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Danish Imitation? 

8. 15-9. ]/VEARDRE[- (?) .*.|OEAIR.|+++|[-]on|[- 

^Ethelstan (925-39) 

The reign is represented by forty-seven coins struck by some thirty moneyers. 
Twenty-five coins are from nine mints. Four Brooke types are represented with two 
distinct mules. Of the coins acquired by the British Museum eleven are new. The 
most important is the Southampton-Northampton coin of Eadgild (no. 41) which 
confirms the existence at this date of the burgh mint hitherto known from a single 
coin of the moneyer Fritheberht of the same type. 1 A forty-eighth coin is almost 
certainly a Danish imitation. 

Brooke 1 = B.M.C. I 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Name, &c., in two lines, crosses between, &c. 


No Mint Name 

Twenty-one coins have been assigned to this type, eighteen of them with the 
moneyer’s name legible. Only two have the same moneyer, and they are from dif- 
ferent obverse and reverse dies. Four, perhaps six, moneyers are new for the type, 
three (four?) for the reign. Frithestan and Mathelbert seem quite new. Godfred is 
possibly the same as Godferth known for Edward. Berhelm is perhaps to be identified 
with Beorhtelm or Berhtelm ; the forms are known for Edward the Elder and Edmund. 
Beorard is known as a Chester moneyer of type VI {B.M.C.) and there is a specimen of 
type I in the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin. Woelfburt is perhaps new, though 
it may well be a blundered form of Biorhtulf, who struck for iEthelstan at Bath and 
who is probably the Beorhtulf who is known for Edmund. Nos. 10, n, and 20 were 
not hitherto represented in the British Museum. Of the remainder, nos. 9, 14-16, 19, 
22, 23, and 25 are probably from different dies from the specimens in the British 
Museum, though in several cases resemblance is very close. Die identity almost 
certainly exists between no. 24 and B.M.C. 128. 


9 


+/ED[' 
(2 fragments) 


■]x H) -I- -]ba|[- ■]+![■ -;nNi[. 


Abba ? 


*10. 

15-0. 

x /ED[ JNREX 

HO .•.|/ELF[-]|++[.]|VINH|-.[ 

.Elfwine. 

(chipped) 




*n 

■ 23-4. 

x /EBELST ANREX 

(-*) .•.|/EGEL$|+++ IGEMo • 

.• Aithelsige. 

*12 

. 23-0. 

+/E r *FLTANR.EX 

(f) BEORA +++|RDIYlo *.* 

Beorard. 

*13 

21-0. 

x /EBELSTANREX 

(\) |BERH|+++|ELWIh|+ 

Berhelm. 

14 

22-5. 

x /ebel-stAnre 

(*-) ••.|CLACl|+++|noNET|-, 

.• Clac. 

15 

24-0. 

+/EBEL 5 LTAN- ■ ■ 

( 1 ) .•.|EADn| +++|Vl/ID|-.- 

Eadmund. 

16 

22-9. 

+/EDELST AHREX 

(->) .-.|EADnV|+++|NDnO|* 

.» ,, 

*17 

15-0. 

■■■]ELS[---]REX 

(./) •••|[‘]RIBES|[*]++|[ , ]ANMo| 


(chipped) 



Frithestan. f 

*18. 

24-6. 

+/EBEL-/T AldRE 

HO •••|GODF|+++|BEDI |o ... 

Godfred ? 

19. 

22-5. 

+/EDELSTANREX 

(-j.) IOH AN|+++ NnON 

Iohann. 

*20. 

22-6. 

+/EB-ELSANREX 

(|) .'.|WAHHI A. +++ l-IOHEA 

••• Manna. 2 

*21. 

18-4. 

+/EBELSTANREX 

(~>) .‘.IBRHTI+++ nABELI*. 

• 




Mathelbert ? t 

22. 

24-4. 

+/EBEL-STANRE 

(<-) .*.| 0 DAH +++|ONETA •. 

• Oda. 

23 - 

26-1. 

+/EBEL STANRE 

(->) .•.|STEF|+++|ANVS|-.* 

Stefanus. 

(uncleaned) 





1 B.N.J. xxi. 21 (ill, xvii, PI. i. 2). 


2 Cf. Carlyon Britton sale, lot 981. 
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24. 21-0. 

+/EDELSTANREX 

(-*) 

+|VVEALD|+++ HELhMOl’.* 

Wealdhelm. 

25- 23-4. 

x /E 0 EL-STZNRE 

(t) 

.♦.|PINE|+++|LEno|-.. Winele. 

*26. 21-9. 

+/E 0 ELSTmNREX 

(-) 

.*.|VOCI-r|+++|BVR.T|.-. 

Woelfburt ?f (= Burtwolf?) 

27. 4-i. 
(fragment) 

]NRE[- 

(?) 

MM.|[- ■]+![• ? 

28. 3 - 3 - 
(fragment) 

]EL/[ 

(?) 

H-BIYIOI ? 

29. 6-5. 
(fragment) 

••]-DELST[ 

(?) 

]|++[’][noi[- •]!*•[ ? 


Brooke 4 = B.M.C. VIII 
Obv. Bust to r. Rev. Small cross. 


This type is represented by five coins from four mints. The Norwich piece of 
Secgse (no. 32) is new, and the coin of Eadbald, from the uncertain mint SMRIE 
(no. 33a), is discussed above ; nos. 30 and 33 were acquired by the British Museum to 
fill gaps in the collection. The latter coin has interesting affinities with B.M.Acq. 536 
[B.M.C. IX: variety not distinguished in Brooke). Another example occurred in 
Iona T.T. (no. 6). No. 31 is probably from the same dies as B.M.Acq. 534. 

Canterbury ( Dorc ) 

*30. 20-3. +/E 0 EL 5 TANRE x (\) +TORHT ELMnODOR.fi Torthelm. 

Norwich ( Norwic ) 

31. 22-2. •jELSTHNRE- (j) +MAIITICENric[- • -J\C Manticen. 

(broken) 

*32. 22-6. + /E-BELSTANREX (j) +SECCCE-MO-NORPII: Secgse.j 

York ( Eferc ) 

*33. 25-4. /E-BELSTANRExToB (l) +/EDELERDnoEFERCr ^Ethelred. 

Uncertain Mint 

SMRIE 

*33 a. +/EDEPSTAN R.EX (f) LEADBArD N 0 SI 1 R.IE: Eadbald., 

Brooke 5 = B.M.C. V 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Small cross. 

Eighteen coins belong to this class. Fourteen moneyers and six mints are represented. 
A curiosity is the double obverse (no. 34). More important is the coin of Eadgild with 
the mint-name AMTVNVR.B (no. 41) discussed above. 

To moneyers of this type must now be added Eadulf of Chester (no. 37, perhaps the 
same as Eadlaf of B.M.C. 27) and Raegenulf of Winchester (no. 46). Eadulf was 
already known for Type 1 and Type 4 and Raegenulf was already known at Winchester 
on Type 4. The British Museum have further acquired nos. 38, 39 (overstrike on a 
bust type, cf. B.M.Acq. 511), 42 and 44-46 (for the last cp. Walters (1932) 61; there 
is also a specimen in the Winchester Cathedral Library) , thereby filling gaps in the 
collection. Of the remainder, nos. 35, 36 (attributed to Chester by analogy with 
B.M.C. 25 and on stylistic grounds), 43 and 48-51 are probably all from different dies 
from those in the British Museum collection. No. 40 is perhaps from the same dies as 
B.M.C. 41. 

Double Obverse 

*34. 18-5. +ED-EL-S+T-ANRXTOB {<-) +EDEL-ST 7 TNR.E + TOBI 

+ 4 - No moneyer.f 
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Chester ( Legec , &c.) 

35. 23-4. +/ED-ELSTANRE xTOBR (/') +ABBAIYIO N I LECECFI Abba. 

36. 19-8. +ELMZTOAND-E+TDND 1 (f) +DE 0 RaPDIY 10 NEEENDI 

Deorard. 


*37. 23-4. + E-BELSTANRE x TO BRIT 

(2 fragments) 

*38. 22-8. +ED-ELSTANRETOB (*-) 

*39. 28-0. +/ED-ELST ANRE+TOBRT 

40. 17-5. +/Eff\[ JRE+TOBR (\) 

(chipped) 


(-*) +EADVLFIVIOLECECIFT A 

Eadulf.f 

+OSLACIYI0LEECFI Oslac. 

(-*.) + OSLFEIYI-OLEGEC Osulf or 

Overstruck on bust type. Oslaf ? 
+KLFSTANIYI[ Wulfstan. 


Southampton-N orthampton ( Amtun Urb ) 1 

+/EBELSTANREX-TOBRIT (\) +EADGILDMOAnTVN VRB 

Eadgild.f 

Shaftesbury ( Sceftes ) 

]-E)ELSTANREXTOBRI[ (/) +/EBELVVIN[- -] 0 -SCEFTES 

/Ethelwine. 

Shrewsbury ( Scrob ) 

+E-E)ELSTANR[-]+TOBRIT (<-) +BERHTELIYI[-]SCROB 

Berhtelm. 

+E-BELSTAN[ ]RIT (\) (-EOFERMAND[ 

(4 fragments) Eofermund. 

*45. 227. +E-BELST[]ANRE+T oBRIT (\) + FR[-]TCERIYloSCRoB 

(2 fragments) Frotger. 

Winchester ( Win Civit) 

*46. 20-3. T/IB+OT +HBMATZJ 3 <Hv 4 - {->) TlVPMIIV 0 nMATZaA 3 + 

Eadstan. 

*47. 25-1. Raegenulf.f 

+ /E-BELST AN-REX-T" 0 -BRIT (/) +R/EGEN VLFM“OVVI N-CI- 


*41. 25-2. 


4 2 - 2 3 ’ 3 - 
(chipped) 


43 - 22 ’ 5 - 
(2 pieces) 

*44. 18-4. 


York ( Eforwic , &c .) 

48. 23-9. +EBEVST A'NRE x To BRIT (\) +RECN AlDMoEFoRPIC 

Regnald. 

49. io*o. -]E-DELSTAH[ (/) +REGNMD[ ]CI 

(half coin ?) 

50. 4-8. -]EBELo[ (?) •••]CNA 1 [ 

(quarter coin ?) 


A Variety ( B.M.C . V a) 

(Four pellets in angles of reverse cross) 


York ( Eforwic ) 

51. 217. +EBLST-A-NREXTOBRIF (\) +REGNALDM0EF0RPIC 

Regnald. 

Brooke 6 — B.M.C. VI 
Obv. Rosette. Rev. Rosette. 

The one coin of this type is already known. (B.M.C. 46 from different dies.) 

1 The style of this coin is identical with that of the Winchester coin no. 47. 


B3844 


L 
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Chester ( Leiec ) 

52. 25-2. +ED'ELSTANRE+TOBRvN (\) I EADMVNDMONLEIEC 

Eadmund. 

Brooke 5/6 = B.M.C. Vc 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Rosette. 

This mule of this moneyer is already known. (B.M.C. 42, however, from different dies.) 

Chester (Legecf) 

53. 22-5. /ED'ELSTANR.E+TOBRLE (f) ABBAIYIONLECECF Abba. 

(2 fragments) 

Brooke 6/5 = B.M.C. Via 
Obv. Rosette. Rev. Small cross. 

This coin confirms B.M.C.’ s attribution (italicized) of Wiard to Chester perhaps 
based on a coin of Type 5 recorded, but not illustrated, in Montagu Sale 608. This 
mule is known only for Chester and Shrewsbury. 

*54. 26-1. +ED'ELSTANRE+ToBR.EN (\) VVIARDIYIONLEVECFIR 

(corroded) Wiard. f 

A Danish Imitation? 

Blundered Brooke 5 = B.M.C. V. 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Small cross. 

*55. 17-1. +EAD'EAD'D'E+ 7 W!E- 0 : (|) H-BEYDVl+D'D'OD'EN ?t 

Edmund (939-46) 

Sixty-six coins from the hoard have to be assigned to this short reign. Three coins 
bear the name of a mint, two being of Type 4 and one of a new type analogous to 
TEthelstan 5. One is blundered with a retrograde inscription ending DORNC, which 
is perhaps Dorchester. The others are certainly Chester and Norwich. 

Fifty-nine coins from thirty -nine moneyers belong to Type 1. Nine of the moneyers 
are new for this type, namely TElfmund, TEthelgar, Berhtsige, Cenberht, Ivan, Osfred, 
Sigeferth, Telia, and Wintred. Nos. 72, 76, 92, 94, 97, 99, 100, 103, 108, and 114 have 
also been acquired by the British Museum to fill gaps in the collection. Of the new 
moneyers TElfmund may equal TEthelmund ; TEthelgar is found in the hoard for 
Edwig (see no. 371) and is also known for TEthelstan : Berhtsige seems new unless the 
Bernsige of B.M.C. 28: Cenberht appears again in the hoard for Edred (no. 154) and 
is also known for TEthelstan : Ivan may equal Ive, found in the hoard for Edwig (no. 
341) and Edgar (nos. 424-6) : Osfred may well be Osferth (no. 97), a common moneyer 
of Eadmund and Eadred ; Sigeferth may equal Siefereth or Siferth, found in the hoard 
on nos. 220 and 464/5 respectively and well known for Edred and Edgar: Telia is 
found on Type 3 (Drabble Sale 420) ; Wintred is quite new. 

No. 58 is perhaps an earlier impression from the same dies as B.M.C. 6; no. 65 
shares a reverse die with B.M.C. 20 ; no. 78 is a later impression from the same dies 
as B.M.C. 43 ; nos. 80 and 81 are from the same dies as B.M.C. 53 and 57 respectively ; 
no. 84 shares a reverse die with B.M.C. 75 ; no. 96 an obverse die with B.M.C. 98. In 
one or two other cases it is possible but not certain that die identities exist. 


Brooke type 1 — B.M.C. type I 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Name in two lines, crosses, &c., between. 


*56. 

21-4. 

+EADnVNDREX 

(l) .|'ELFH-|0+0|VNMo]. 

TElfmund. 

57 - 

22-8. 

+ EADMVNDREX 

(->) +|ELFR|+++|lcnO| + 

TElfric. 

58 . 

24'2. 

+eAdmvndr,ex 

(\) .*.] 'ELFS+|+++|TANF10|*.* 

TElfstan. 

59 - 

25-2. 

+EADMVNDR,EX 

(<-) .*.|'ELFS+|++ + |TANnO|-.- 

ti 
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M3 


60. 

23-1. 

+EADMVNDR.EX 

(f) .V.|NAT|+++|ELLS|.V. 

^Elfstan ? 

61. 

247. 

+EADMVNDR.E 

4 ) yMELFV|+++|ALDIYIKv 

.Elfwald. 

62. 

24-1. 

+EADIYIVNDR.E 

4) -V.|€LFV-|+++|ALMOjv/ 


63- 

24-2. 

+EADnV-DR.EX 

({) |€LFt-|+++|ALDMO|*.* 

it 

*64. 

21-2. 

+EADMYNPR.+ 

(\) .•.|EBELC|++“+|ERMOE|*.* 

^thelgar.f 

65- 

20-9. 

+EADHV14DR.E+ 

(\) | + J 3<l A | + ++ 1 • W RJ V :I: 

TEthelwulf. 

*66. 

22-5. 

+ EADRVNDR.EX 

4 ) .•.|BIR.HT|+++|SICEH‘°|-.- 

Berhtsige.f 

67. 

23 - 9 - 

+ EADMVNDR.EX 

(\) .-.|BIR.NE| +++|AR.Dno|-.- 

Biorneard. 

68. 

23 - 9 - 

+EADMYNDR.EX 

(/) .-.|BIR.NE|+++|AR.Dno|-.- 

,, 

69. 

23 - 1 . 

+ EADI1VNDR.EX 

(/) B 1 R NE|+++|AR.DMo 

„ 

70. 

23 - 4 - 

+EADMVNDR.EX 

(<-) .|ByR.NE|+++|AR.DnO|. 

it 

7 i- 

23 - 5 - 

+EADMVNDR.EX 

(f) *|BXR.NP|+++|ALDnO|*.* 

Burnwald. 

*72. 

19 - 5 - 

x EADMVNDR.IEX 

■ ( t ) ;:-l<n«va|+++|ALDMO|.;v 

ft 

73 - 

23 - 6 . 

+ EADMVNDR.EX 

4) .••|BXR.N-|+++|PALDn|*.’ 

it 

* 74 - 

22 - 5 - 

+EAD1YIVNDR.EX 

(^) .»|CENBE|+++|R.HTrYlo|-: ; 

Cenberht. 

(chipped) 




75 - 

20-5- 

+EADMVNDR.EI + (<-) r.:* ( D E W E H | +++ 1 CE 1 Y 1 0 T | ri- 

. Demenec. 

*76. 

21-6. 

+ 'EADMVNDR.EX {<-) +|DIAKP|+4-+|ELDriO|* 

Diarwald. 

77 - 

24-8. 

EADMVNDR.EX 

(t) •;v|DOR.V|+4- + |LFNOj.>> 

Dorulf. 

78. 

23 - 9 - 

+ EADWVNDR.E 

(->) vM D 0 R. V | + 4- + 1 L F M 0 1 

1 1 

79 - 

237. 

+EADMVNDRE 

(\) | D 0 R. V | + + + 1 L F M O | 

,, 

80. 

24 - 3 - 

+EADMVNDR.EX 

(f) .|EADR.|+++|ED|-10|. 

Eadred. 

81. 

23-0. 

EADHVNDR.EX 

4 ) vMEADS|+++|TANO|.:v 

Eadstan. 

82. 

10-4. 

]VNR.E[- • (?) .v.|EADS|++[-]n-|. 

it 

(1 fragment) 



83 - 

26-1. 

+ ESDIY1VNDR.EX 

(t) •|EAR.D-[-'+++|VLFriO|* 

Eardulf. 

(corroded) 




84. 

23 - 2 . 

+EADMVNDR.EX 

(f) .•.|HER.E-|+++in*DriO|.*. 

Heremod. 

85 . 

22' I. 

+EADnVND>R.EX> («-) ••|HER.E|+++|noDnd|.. 

Heremod. 

86. 

2 X- 5 - 

+EADMVNDR.E | 

;i) .*.JHER.E|+H — F|VVICn|*.* 

Herewig. 

87. 

23-6. 

+E°ADMVNDR.EXEB (\) .•.|INCEL|+++|CARMo|*.- 

1 Ingelgar. 


88. 21-8. +EADMVND-R.EX: (f) .-.|INCEL|+++|CARMo|v 

(corroded) 

*89. 18-5. +E-A-DM VNDR.E+ (\) .•.|IVAN|+++|mONT|-.- Ivan.j 

*90. 22-6. + EADMVNDR.EX (f) .-.|l VAH|+++|OhETA|-,* 

(uncleaned) 

91. 15-3. +ESD[ ]+.*. (/) ••.|LEOF+|+++|'^‘ rri -| Leofric. 

(1 fragment) 

*92. 24-6. +EA-DHVNDR.EX (f) .*. [ L I F l+|+++| N CN 0 |-.- Lifinc. 

93 - 23-0. EADIYIVHDR.EX (->) •V-|M‘ELD|+++|OrE|VE|tU Maeldomen. 
*94. 23-2. + ! : IDrft< NPE+ (<-) .V.|+Od=lrtl|+++|Nartio|.v. 

95 - 24-0. +EADMVNDR.EX (/) •:v|nERT|+++|ENnO|::: Maerten. 

96. 24-0. EADMVNDR.EX (<-) •:v|NER.T|+++|ENrio|.v. 

*97. 23-2. +EADHVNDR.E 4 ) .•.|OSEF|+++|R.enO|-.- Osferth. 

*98. 19-0. +EADriVHDR.E- (|) •.•| 0 / kFR.E|+++|DMo H|*.* Osfred. 

*99. 25-4. x EADMVNDR.E (f) .v.]OSVL|+++|FMOl|A Osulf. 

(corroded) 

*100. 22-i. +EADIYIVNDR.E+ (/) ;^|OD'ELRI|+++|[IESIYIOT|::: Othelric. 

1 York? Cp. B.M.C. 85/6. 
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IOI. 

21*7. 

+EADMVNDREI + 

(1) 

\v|o[)'ELRJ| + ++|nESIYIoT. 

Othelric. 

102. 

237 - 

+EADF 1 VND-R.EX 

(-*) 

• ECN-|+++|»LDIYIO-|*. 

•Raegenold. 

*103. 

25-2. 

+EADMVNDREX 

M 

.•.|R'ECE|+++|NOLDM|-.* 


IO4. 

24-0. 

+EADMVNDREX 

(H 

.••|S|EDEn|+++ ANrio 

Sideman. 

105. 

12*1. 

■]EADIYIVH[- • • 

(?) •• 

sj|SID[.]|++[-]|R[ 

Sigar. 

(half) 





*106. 

25'2. 

+EA DMVNDREX 

(-) 

.'.|SICE|+++|tER.[>|*.- 

Sigeferth.f 

107. 

24-1. 

+EADJYIVNDRE+ 

M 

;::.|SICFoL|+++|DESMoT| 

Sigwold. 

*108. 

I 9 - 5 - 

+EADIY 1 VNDR.E- 

a) 

'.|ElbA|+++|HUo|-.- 

Stefan. 

& 

O 

H 

* 

237 - 

+ EADIY 1 VNDREX 

(-) 

.*.|-TEL 1 - +++|AMO|*.* 

Telia, f 

no. 

21-5. 

+EADMVNDRE 

(t) • 

-.|F 1 CE|+++|ARDN|:. 

Wigeard. 

*111. 

211. 

+EADMVNDREX 


•|FEHT’ 0+0 REDF 10 • 

Wintred.f 

1 12. 

211. 

+EADIY 1 VNDR.E+ 

(H 

.v-|FVEErA|++ + |RFTIYloT 

*v. 






Wulfgar. 

ii 3 - 

26-6. 

EADHVNDR.EX 

(•/) 

*lv | V V L F . | + + + 1 ST A N | • !; 

Wulfstan. 

*114. 

21 - 5 - 

+EAD! o!VI 3 |RJ + 

(t) 

1 0 D 1 1 R 1 1 +++ p 31 1 1 0 T| 

Blundered. 


Rosette Variety = B.M.C. type III 

Three coins from two moneyers fall into this category. The regular IYI form found 
on coins of this rare variety suggests that the issue was local and confined to the NW. 
The moneyers are both known for type i, and a specimen of this variety by Amund 
was in the Ryan Sale (lot 770). The British Museum has acquired one example of each. 
Significantly enough, nos. 116 and 117 are from different dies. Both the moneyers are 
well known and strongly represented in the hoard (nos. 304, 469-70, 135-6, and 471, 
respectively). 

*115. 23-9. +EADIYIVNDR.E+ (/) -» | E L F S | • -*.v | Aid (E h W ElfstanJ 

*116. 24-5. +EADIYIVHDR.E + (\) v;|AIY 1 VH|v;v;v;|DESMO| Amund. j 

117. 22-6. +E-.-ADIY 1 VNDRE+ (\) v;|aMVHo|v”..;v;|DESIV 1 T-:v 

New Type as /Ethelstan 5 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Small cross. 

{B.M.C. IV has rosette instead of reverse small cross.) 

The mint and moneyer are new for this reign. The moneyer may be the same as 
Beorard, known for the mint under .Ethelstan. 

Chester 

*118. 19-3. +EADIY 1 VNDRE (f) BARoMTI LEEE Baro (? Beorard). 

(chipped) 

Brooke type 4 = B.M.C. type VI 
Obv. Crowned bust to r. Rev. Small cross. 

Three moneyers and two mints are represented by three coins, two of which seem 
new, while the third was lacking in the National Collection. Iohan or John is known 
for Chichester under TEthelstan, Bruininc (possibly the Bernwic of TLthelstan type 1) 
is found in the hoard for Edred (no. 248) and is well known for Edgar. 

Dorchester ? Dome 

*119. 23-3. +EADHVHDREX (f) +DldR°DEN-nOHol Iohan.f 

Norwich 

*120. 23-3. +EADP 1 VNDRE.*. (j,) +C!oNCBALDnoNORFE Giongbald.f 
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*121. 20-6. +EAD|i|YMDR+ («-) bKV I Ml I o 1 1 Bruininc.| 

Edred (946-55) 

The reign is represented by 140 coins of some seventy moneyers. Only one bears the 
name of a mint (Derby, moneyer JLlfric), but this is new for the reign. Twenty-four 
of the moneyers are unrecorded by Brooke, but of these seven are recorded elsewhere — 
iElfric, 1 iEthelwerth, iElfwine, Amynd, Beahred, Berhtred, Bruininc, Cilm, Cristin, 2 
Delfel (unless blundered Alfred), Deorheren (= Deorhere ?), Eferbred, Heremod, 3 
Leofhelm, Leofstan, 4 Londberht, Maerten, Manin, Norbert, Nothelm, Osmund, 
Osulf, 5 Scyrua, 6 and Ucelberd. 7 We may also notice the new variant of Type 1, a 
muling of B.M.C. IV and B.M.C. I (nos. 244-6). 

Brooke type 1 = B.M.C. type I 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Inscription in two lines. 

There are 121 coins of this type from some sixty moneyers. One is from the mint of 
Derby which is new to this reign. Moneyers unrecorded for the type by Brooke total 
twenty-two, namely AJlfric, 1 Atlfwine, Beahred, Berhtred, Cilm, Cristin, 2 Delfel?, 
Deorhere?, Dunn, 8 Eferbred, Gislehelm, Heremod, 3 Leofhelm, Leofstan, 4 Leofwine, 
Londberht, Maerten, Osmund, Osulf, 5 Oswine, 9 Scyrua, 6 Ucelberd, 7 and Wulfhelm. 10 

The British Museum have further acquired coins of the moneyers iEthered, Boiga, 
Gilles, Hildulf, Oslac, Thurferth, Wulfhelm, listed in Brooke but not represented for 
this type in the National Collection. Nos. 175, 181 (cp. a coin ex Barnett in the British 
Museum), 220, 226, 242, and 243 were acquired because the coins suggested that the 
die variety was unusually significant. Die identity within the hoard was noted in the 
case of the coins nos. 146 and 147, 168 and 169, 183 and 184 (obv. only), 188 and 189, 
196 and 197, 236 and 239 (obv. only). Die-links with coins in the British Museum were 
noted only in the case of nos. 127 (obv. die retooled?), 168, 169, 193, 213 (obv. only), 
229, 234, and 235. On coin no. 172 a crude rectangle has been scratched in the obverse 


field. 




Derby 


*122. 

22-8. 

+ EADRED REX D0R8 _ E (/') .•.|/ELFR|+++||[inON|-.- 






.Elfric.f 



Without Mint Name 


*123- 

21*1. 

X EADRED RE 

(<~) 

.V-|ELFRI| +++|EESIV10|-:v 

iElfric. 

124. 

24-6. 

+EADRED ER 

(1) 

?v / ELFZI| 0+0 EnO-Nlv/ 

Htlfsig. 

125. 

237- 

+EADREDRE 

(\) 

€LFSI|0+0|GEM — 1# 

ft 

*126. 

19-5- 

+EADREDREX 

4 ) 

•V.|ELFPI|+++|NEMO|v> 

Ttlfwine.f 

127. 

23-S. 

+EADREDRE+ 

4) 

.-.|A£)ELn|+++|VNDM 5 |-.- 

43thelmund. 

128. 

23-3- 

+EADREDREX 

(i) 

.•.|EDELM|+ + + |VNDM"|v 

,, 

129. 

20-8. 

x EADREDRE+ 

(/) 

| ECtE LV L I ++ + 1 FES M 0 T| 

4Sthelwuif. 

*130. 

22-6. 

+EADREDRE 

4) 

• v| IZ'BER +++ EDMo 

iEthered. 


1 Also Iona hoard (no. 24) N.C . 6 xi. (1951), p. 73. 

2 Also Walters sale (1932), 64. Now Blunt. 

3 Also Carlyon-Britton sale (1916), 996 (not ill.). 

4 Also Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

5 Also Carlyon-Britton sale (1916), 1005 (ill.). 

6 Also Iona hoard (op. cit., no. 75). 

7 Also Ryan sale (1952), 776. 

8 Also Iona hoard (op. cit.), no. 71. 

9 Also Winchester Cathedral Library. 

10 Also Carlyon-Britton sale (lot 1001). 
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I 3 I - 

19-4. 

4-EADRERRE4- (\) v;|aCTAR|4-+4-|DESMoT|v> 

Agtard. 

132. 

19-2. 

EADREDREX (f) v>|ACTAR| 4-4-4- |DESIYIoTj.v. 

1 f 

133 - 

197. 

EADREDREX (-*) v/[ACTAR.-|4-4-4-|DESIYIOT| 

• • 

• • • 

• • If 

134 - 

22-1. 

EADREDREX (f) •v.|ACtAR|+++|DE*MoT|.v. 

M 

* 135 - 

22'4- 

EADREDRE4- (-*) | A M V M | + + + 1 D E S IY1 0 1 : 

Amund. 

136. 

25'I. 

4-3aa3aaA3 (\) .*:‘.|amvm|+++|dezmo|v; 

,, 

137 - 

18-0. 

4-EADERDER (j) •X-|«ALD|+++|IZIIoE|.v. 

Baldric. 

138. 

15 - 8 . 

4-EA[- -JEDREX (-») #|BALDR|4-4-4-|IO'[--f- 

1 1 

(chipped) 


139 - 

21-6. 

4-EADREDREX (f) .*.|BSLDV|+++|VINno|-.- 

Baldwin. 

140. 

20-0. 

4-EADREDREX (<-) .*.|BALDV|+++|VINno|v 

If 

*141. 

227. 

4-EADREDREX (|) .*.|BEAH|+++|REDmo|*.* 

Beahred.f 

142. 

22-8. 

4-EADREDREX (f) BE A H j 4— H4-| RED M 0 1 


* 143 - 

21-9. 

4-EADREDREX (|) .■.|BXR.HT|4-4-4-|REDMok* 

Berhtred.f 

(2 fragments) 

144. 

23-6. 

4-EADREDREX (/) .v.|BERN|4-4-4-|ARDMo|.v. 

Bernard. 

145 - 

I9-0. 

4-EADREDRE4- (<-) *:|BERN|4-4-4-|EHE4-|-.- 

Bernere. 

146. 

21-5. 

4-EADREDRE4-*.* (\) .••|BIOWT|4-4-+|VLFfio|v 

Biorhtulf. 

*147. 

23-6. 

4-EADREDRE4-*.* (\) .-.|B10RFT|4— l-4-|VLFno|-.- 

If 

148. 

157 - 

4-EADREDREX (-») v>| B ° ICA|4-f+|ESM0T|-» 

Boiga. 

149. 

i 8 - 5 - 

EADREDRE4- (<-) -V.|BOCA|4-4-4-|ESMoT|-V. 

t , 

150. 

20-5. 

x EADREDRE (\) v>|BolGA|4-4-4-|ESMoT|-X. 

M 

I 5 i- 

18-9. 

4-EADREDREX (->) vM B OICA|4-4-4-|ESMOT|-V. 

1 1 

152. 

167. 

4-EIRDERDAE (/) •v.|BOlQAI|4-4-4-|MYNET|.V. 

1 1 

153 - 

207. 

4-EADRE[--]X/'NGL0R~ (\) .V.|CEMBE|4-+4-|[-]HTMo|® 

(2 fragments) 

Cenberht. 

* 154 - 

20-1. 

4-EADREDRE (->) .•.|CILIEj4-4-4-|Hloll|v 

Cilm. (?) f 

* 155 - 

20-5. 

4-EADREDRE4- (\) .'.|CWZoT|4-4-4-|l NIY10E|v 

Cristin. 

*156. 

2I-I. 

4-EADREDRE4- (j) . .|DELF|4-4-4-|ELIYIo|v 

Delfel (?)f 

* 157 - 

187. 

4-EA D R EDR-EX (1) D E0 ER-|4-4-4-| E H IV 1 0 1 *.* Deorhere (?)f 

158. 

22-2. 

4-EADREDREX (-») X-| DVDi |4-4- 4-| D|_jO 1 1:: 

Dudig. 

* 159 - 

20-3. 

4-EADREDRE4- (/) . , .|D/VN|4*4-4-|rioNTI|v 

Dunn. 

*160. 

24 ' 5 - 

x EADREDRE4- (/) vMEADM|rJ4-fO|VNDW|.V. 

Eadmund.f 

161. 

23 - 5 - 

EADREDRE4- («*-) \V | E ADM| 04-0 1 V NM 0 1 -V- 

) > 

*162. 

22-5. 

4-EADREDRE4-0 {<-) .\|EFER|4~F4-|BRDN|v 

Eferbred.f 

163. 

20-2. 

EADREDREX (f) ■v|FR.Em|++4-|CESMoT|,v. 

Frethic. 

164. 

21-2. 

EADREDREX M •X*|FR.E«l|4-+4-|CESMOT|.V. 

1 , 

165. 

18-9. 

EADRED REX M -v.|FREfll|4-+4-|CESMOT|.V. 

1 f 

166. 

I 7 - 0 . 

EADREDREX 4 ) -V.|FREBI|4-4-4-|CESMOT|.V. 

If 

167. 

23-8. 

EADREDREX (f) -X-|FRE«l|4-4-4-|CSMoT|* 

1 1 

168. 

24-4. 

4-EADREDRE (f) ■ r-| FR0-B|4-4-0|RiL M |v.* 

Frothric. 

169. 

227. 

4-EADREDRE 4 ) •••|FRO-B|+4-0|RICM jv; 

„ 

170. 

25-8. 

4-EADRED RE (<-) v>|FR0£|04-0|RI[:W0|-V. 

If 

171. 

24 ' 3 - 

4-EADRED RE 4 ) v; | F R 0 €) 1 0 4- O | R 1 C W 0 1 : 


172. 

23-8. 

EADRED REX («-) vMFRoD'|04-0|RICMO|-V. 

,, 

173 - 

24'0. 

EADRED REX 4) ®|FROD-|04-0|RICn |-.v 

,, 

*174. 

237 - 

EADRED REX (f) -I-MCI L LE | Q.4-4- 1 S M 0 T| *.v 

Gilles. 

*175. 

24-0. 

4-EADREDRE (t) *>M CI LY|04-0|^n0|-.v 

If 

176. 

20-2. 

4-EADREDRE (f) ---|CI SrE|+++| 1 1 Ern|-.- 

Gislehelm. 
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177. 

17-9. 

+EADREDREX (/) 

•;v|CISLEM|+++|ERMOT|.v. 

Gislemer. 

178. 

21-0. 

+EADRED REXI (\) 

•V- |CI S LE | ++ + 1 M EROT| -V. 

M 

179. 

19-9. 

EADRED REX (/) 

•V-ICRIM- • +++|esmot|.; v 

Grim. 

180. 

i8-i. 

+EADREDRE (f) 

|CRIM| + + + |rioNE|-.- 

11 

181. 

21-2. 

+EADREDRE (->) • 

;v|ERIIYI|+++|ESm©T|.V- 

1 t 

182. 

22-6. 

+EADREDREX (->) 

••.|HERE-|+++|nODM|*. - Heremod. 

183. 

23 ' 5 - 

+-EA-DREDREX (j) 

.•.|HERE|++ + |nODnO|’.* 

II 

184. 

23 - 4 - 

+EADREDREX- («-) 

.•.|HERE|++4-|l10Dn0|-.- 

ft 

185. 

23-9. 

+EADRED REX- (^) 

.•.|HERE-|+++|noDMo|-.- 

M 

*186. 

24-9. 

+-EADRED REX (f) 

.-.|HERE|+++|nODnO|-.- 

II 

187. 

20-1. 

+E^ ADREDREX* (/) 

.*.||-ERIC|+++|ERnO|-.- 

Heriger. 

188. 

20-0. 

+EADRED REXAN6LOR - {-*) vy|HILDV|+++|LFIYI 

oN|-V. 





Hildulf. 

*189. 

23-8. 

+EADRED REXANSLOR - (-^) -V-| H 1 LDV|+++| LFIV1 

oFl-V- 


igo. 21-6. +EADREDREXT (».) .•.|MVNR|+++|EDM°|*.* Hunred. 

i9i- I3-I- +[ JDREXT (\) ]-|[--]NR|[-]++|[--]Flo|[]- 

(half) 

192. 22-6. +EADREDREX: (j) .\| HVNR|+++|EDn®|v 

193. 23-4. +EADREDREXM (->) .•.|HVNH|+++|EDnoi|-.- 

194. I2-I. • -]ADREDR[- • (?) .\|HVN|+++|[ )•• 

(half) 


*195. 

21-2. 

+EADREDREX' 

■ (f) .•.|.LEoFH|+++|ELnrio|v 

Leofhelm.f 

196. 

23 - 4 - 

+EADREDREX 

(|) .•.|.LEoFH|+++|ELnMo| - .* 

11 

197. 

21-9. 

+EADREDREX 

(i) .•.|.LEoFH|+++|ELrif1o|*.* 

11 

*198. 

21-2. 

+EADREDREX 

{t) .\|L1oFS|+++|TAHO|v 

Leofstan. 

(corroded) 



n 99 . 

24-1. 

+EADREDREX 

(|) -|LIOFP|+++|INEn°|- 

Leofwine.f 

*200. 

19-8. 

EADREDREX 

(I) v>|LOND|+++|BERHT|.v. 

Londberht.f 

*201. 

22-0. 

x EADREDREX- 

(/) | he rt 1 0 + 0 1 e n mo | 

Maerten.f 

202. 

19 - 5 - 

EADREDREX 

(\) v:-|MAME|+++|SMOT|.v. 

Mann. 

203. 

21-4. 

+EADREDRE+- 

(/) .\|MAN|+++|NANO|v 

Manna. 

204. 

22-8. 

+EADRED RETX (•-) .\|OSEF|+++|R«nO|\ 

Osferth. 

*205. 

24-6. 

+EADRED RE 

(-*) 1 0 s L A | + + + 1 C 1 Y1 0 1 

Oslac. 

*206. 

25 - 0 . 

+EADREDREX 

(\) .-.|osnv|+++|NDHoi-.* 

Osmund, f 

*207. 

25 - 2 . 

+EADREDREX* 

(f) .•.|oSVLF|+++|nOh£TA|+ 

Osulf. 

208. 

23 - 4 - 

+EADREDREX-. 

• (-->) -+-|OSVLF.|+++|riONE-|*,* 

11 

*209. 

20-1. 

+EADRED REX 

(\) ••.|OSPIN|+++|EMOT|v 

Oswine.f 

210. 

21-8. 

+EADRED REX 

(\) •X*|0-BELRl:|+4-+(CESMoT|-v 

Othelric. 

211. 

22-6. 

+-EADREDREX 

if ) vMo®ELRI|+++|CESMoT|r*v 

II 

212. 

20-g. 

+EADREDREX 

(/) •!v|OD'ELRI|+++|CESMOT|v:. 

11 

213. 

21 - 3 - 

+EADREDREX 

(->) ■v|oD'ELR1|+++|CESMoT|.v. 

II 

214. 

25 - 6 . 

+EADREDREX 

(|) .■|OTIC|+++|MONE|v 

Otic. 

215- 

21-4. 

+EADREDREX 

(/) | R E D P 1 1 + + + 1 N E M 0 T | 

Raedwine. 

2x6. 

227. 

x EADREDREX 

|VI 

H w|RECDE|+++|RESMOT|* 

Regther. 

217. 

23-1. 

+EADREDRE (f) -‘vREC-0E|+++|RESMOT|v,- 

n 

218. 

22-9. 

x EADREDRE (• 

*-) -.v|REC-DE|+++|RESMOT|::-. 


*219. 

I 9 - 9 . 

+EADREDRE (f) -.v|SCVR.-.|+++| YEIYIO|-..; 

Scyrua. 

*220. 

23 - 8 . 

+EADREDRE (- 

->) -.v|SIFER|0+0|-Bn0N|-V. 

Siefereth. 
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221. 

18-9. 

EADREDREX (<-) X 4 SICA|+++|RM 0 T|->> 

Siger. 

222. 

22-0. 

+EADREDR* (-*) .;|SI : EA|+++|R MO-]-..; 

,, 

223. 

20-2. 

EADREDREX U). -X- 1 Z ICAR| +- 1 -+| ES IV 1 0 T| -X- 

f , 

224. 

22-0. 

+ EADREDRE (/) -X* | ^ l C A R | + + -|- 1 E S IV 1 0 T | -X* 

,, 

22S. 

14 - 5 - 

EADREDREX (l) .*.|E)EOD I++- 1 - 1 IV 1 AERI-.- 

Theodmser. 

(chipped) 



*226. 

22-5. 

+EA-D R EDREXY (\) .•.|£iEODn|+++|AERri|-.- 

,, 

*227. 

20-4. 

+EADREDRE X (i) .*.|-BVR F- 1 -|--|--|-| E R B M 3 |*.- 

Thurferth. 

228. 

23-6. 

EADREDREX (*-) -X-]«VRIV 1 |+-H-|ODl/l+|.V. 

Thurmod. 

229. 

24-4. 

EADREDREX (|) X-|£VRn|0+0|ODnON|.V- 

i> 

230. 

23 - 9 - 

4 -EADREDRE {-*) X^ v ^M| 0 + 0 |ODHO|-.: ; 

7 7 

231. 

24-2. 

+ EADREDRE (f) ;v|€>VRM |0+0|0Dn0|.;v 

I * 

*232. 

20-2. 

+EADREDRE ([) - X* | V C E L | +- 1- + 1 B E R D | -X* 

Ucelberd. 

(cracked) 



*233. 

22'9- 

+EADREDRE U) -X*| PE RE | 1 E RDn o | -X* 

Werferth. 

234 - 

24 - 3 - 

+EADREDPE (->) v:*|YYERS| 0 + 0 |TANH 0 |-:v 

Werstan. 

235 - 

20-0. 

EADREDREX (<-) XHVVILA|0 + 0|Fn0N|v> 

Wilaf. 

236. 

19 - 5 - 

+ EADREDREX (/) X^VLCA|+++|RESMOT|-.v 

Wulfgar. 

237 - 

21-2. 

+ EADREDREX (/) •v| p VLFCA| 4 -+-|-|RESM 0 T|.:v 

,, 

238. 

20-0. 

-(-EADREDREX (j) -v.|PY LCA|+-H-|RESM oT|-v. 

,, 

239 - 

20-1. 

+EADREDREX (/) v>|PVLGA|-l~P+|RESIV 10 T •» 

I $ 

*240. 

23-8. 

+EDRADREX- (<-) F V LF] + +- 1 - 1 1 -E LnO |-.- 

Wulfhelm. 

241. 

21-9. 

EADREDREX (<-) :-..|VVLF|CH- 0 |STAN |:-7 

Wulfstan. 

*242. 

24.O. 

x EADREDMON ({) •:v| VVLFS l+++|TAN-|'»|..v 

II 



Blundered 


*243. 

19-4. 

+EADREDRE+O (->) : 1 +Q 3 )+++) EEl D «=| 

? 


New Variant of B.M.C. IV 

Obv. Rosette. Rev. As B.M.C. IV but crosses instead of rosettes in centre. 

This variant, peculiar to the NW. ?, does not seem to have been recorded before, 
though the Museum possesses a specimen of Manna^ ex Barnett, but from different 
dies from the hoard specimens. The moneyer Manin appears to be new for the reign. 

*244. 22-8. +EADREDRE (->) •V.|M 7 \N.|+++|INMO|::t Manin.f 

245. 23-5. EADREDREX (j) v>!MANNE|+++|ESMoN|.V. Mann. 

246. 22-6. EADREDRE (j) .V*|MANNE|++-|-|ESMoT|.:v 

Brooke type 3 — B.M.C. V 
Obv. Crowned bust to r. Rev. Small cross. 

The hoard contains thirteen coins of eleven moneyers all without mint-name. New 
moneyers for the reign are .Ethelwerth (known for Eadwig and Eadmund), Bruninc 
(known previously for Eadwig and now for Edmund also, no. 121), and Nothelm. 
New moneyers for the type are Copman, Norbert and Osulf. The British Museum has 
also acquired coins of the moneyers Saraward and Wine listed by Brooke (RCL) but 
not represented in the National Collection. 

Without Mint Name 

*247. 22-i. +EADRED RE + (1) -A-BELVER-BMoNETA .Ethelwerth.f 

*248. 22-3. +EADREDRE+ (-*) +bRAlNICLullollC Bruininc.t 

*249. 20-9. +EADREDRE 4 - (<~) +COPMAN-MONET Copman. j 
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250. 

24-6. 

+EADREDRE+ 

M 

+ IYlA o MdAM 0 ldET-' A 

Manna. 

251- 

18-9. 

+EADREDRE+ 

(i) 

+ M AN NAMONET A 


: 252 . 15 - 3 - 

(chipped) 

]DREX 

( 1 ) 

+ NORBER.[ ]A 

Norbert.f 

' 2 53 - 

21-6. 

+EADR.EDRE+ 

(-) 

+ NO-E>ErHoNEUoNETX 

Nothelm.f 

: 254 - 

207. 

+EADR.EDREX 

(\) 

+OSVL*+NOHdl 

Osulf.f 

255 - 

19-1. 

+ EADR.EDREX 

(-) 

+SARVVRDIY 10 NE: 

Saraward. 

'256. 

23-0. 

+EADR.EDREX 

(/) 

+VALTERJY 10 NETAY. 

Walter. 

25 7 - 

22-2. 

+EADR.EDRE+ 

(-) 

+VVILEBER.TMONET 

Wilebert. 

258. 

23-1. 

+EADREDREHE 

(/) 

+VVILEBER.TI IONE +1 1 II 1 

» t 

' 259 - 

20-4. 

+EADREDREX 

(\) 

x PlNElVi 0 NETA 

Wine. 


Halfpence 

Both halfpennies of this reign are of unusual interest. One of Brooke type 1 is from 
the Chester moneyer, Gilles, who struck for Howell Dda ; the other is of an entirely 
new type for this reign and corresponds to Eadwig, Brooke type 2. 

*260. 8-6. +EADKEDRE (<-) .v.|DLV|0+0|Zrib|*:« Gilles. 

New Variant 

*261. 3-8. ••••]REDRE[- (?) -]|HILDULF|.V. Hildulf.f 

(half, i.e. cut farthing) 

Edwig 955-9 

Coins of Edwig total 113, no fewer than 31 with mint signature. A new type is 
represented by two coins from the same pair of dies, and in addition there are three 
new mints for the reign, Barnstaple, Totnes, and Oxford. Moneyers unrecorded for 
the reign by Brooke total twenty-four, iElfstan, Hithelsige, HJthelulf, Bernferth, 
Berhtsige, Biorhtulf, Cilm, 2 Demence, 3 Eadgild, Eadwin, Eferulf, Eoroth, Godman, 
Leofhelm, Manin, Regther, 4 Sigefreth, 5 Sunulf, Ucelberd, Wulfmaer, Wulfric, 
Wulfstan, Wynhelm, and Wynstan. Most of these moneyers were already known 
for the preceding and/or succeeding reigns. 

Brooke type 1 — B.M.C. I-II 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Inscription in two or three lines. 

The hoard contains exactly 100 coins of this type, twenty-nine with mint signature. 
The only new mint is Oxford, moneyer Wynhelm. Unrecorded moneyers from known 
mints are Biorhtulf at Bath, Hilfsig at Bedford and Cilm at Newark, and Eadgild at 
Hampton. Our reasons for attributing nos. 291-302 to the NW. are given above. 
Eoroth is a new moneyer for this type. New moneyers for coins without mint signa- 
ture, i.e. for B.M.C. I, include Hllfsig, zElfstan, HLthelsige, HUthelstan, 6 HLthelulf, 
Bernferth, Biorhtulf, Cilm, Clac, Demence, 3 Eadmund, Eadulf, 7 Frothgar, 8 Grim, 
Hildulf, Leofhelm, Oswald, Regther, 4 Sigefred, 3 Sunulf, Wulfmaer, Wulfric, and 
Wulfstan. The Museum has also acquired coins of Baldric (cp. a coin in Fitzwilliam 
Museum), and Waerin (cp. Rashleigh (1909) 267) and Wineman, listed by Brooke (cp. 
B.N.J. xxi. 44). Nos. 269, 327, 341, and 348 were also acquired because the die 
varieties promised to be significant. Die identity within the hoard was noted between 

1 The head is uncrowned. 

2 Cf. B.N.J. vi. 33. 

3 A specimen is, however, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, ex Montagu sale lot 707. 

4 One was in the Iona hoard, no. 109. 

5 A specimen was, however, in the W. C. Wells collection. 

6 A specimen is, however, recorded, but not illustrated, in Montagu sale lot 709. 

7 A specimen is, however, in the Reynolds loan collection at the Ashmolean Museum. 

8 A specimen is in Dublin from the Smarmore hoard. 
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nos. 264 and 265, 270 and 271, 275 and 276 (rev. only), 286 and 287 (rev. only), 288 
and 289 (rev. only), 300 and 302, 313 and 314 (obv. only and perhaps doubtful), 324 
and 325 (obv. only), 336 and 339 (obv. only), 337 and 338. Die links with coins in the 
British Museum (including some from Tetney) were frequent and include nos. 267, 
270, 271, 275 and 276 (rev. only), 281, 284 (obv. only), 292, 293, 295, 297, 305 and 337. 

Bath 


*262. 

22-8. 

x EADVVIGREX 

(!) .-.|BloRH'|+B+A+|VLFno|-.- 

Biorhtulf.f 




Bedford 


*263. 

20-1. 

+EADWIGR.E+V 

■ (f) .-.|/ELFS|BE+DA|HEHO|-.‘ 

iElfsige.f 

264. 

ig-6. 

+EADWIGR.E+.V 

. (|) .•.|BALD|BE+DA|PIHE-|v 

Baldwin. 

265. 

2I-9. 

+EADVVIGR.E+.-. 

. (J) .\|BALD|BE+DA|PIHE-|\* 

11 

266. 

22-g. 

+EADVVIGR.E+ 

(|) .•.|BALD|BE+DA|PIHE-|\* 

1 1 

267. 

22-2. 

+EA T DVVIGR.EX«.:-> (1) .•.|BOIGA|+BE+DA+|MONETA|\ > 





Boiga. 

268. 

24T. 

+EADVVIGRE- 

(«-) .*.|FROD.|+BE-DA+|CARn|*.* 

Frothgar. 

”269. 

20-6. 

+EADVVIGR.E+ 

(->) .•.|FROD-|BE+€)A|CARh|*.- 

,, 

270. 

22'4- 

+EADVVIC.\RE- 

(«-) ••.|GRin.|BE+DA|llONE|-.* 

Grim. 

271. 

22-1. 

+EADVVIG.-.RE. 

(«-) .•.|GRin.|BE+DA|IIONE|*.* 

it 

272. 

22-8. 

+EADVVICRE.-.4 

- (->) .•.|GRin.|BE+DA|nOHE|\" 

,, 

273- 

21-8. 

+EADVVIGRE-.-4 

■ (-*) .-.|GRin|BE+€»A|nonE|*.* 

,, 

274. 

21-5- 

+EADVVIGRE-+ 

(f) .-.|CRin|BE+DA|noHE|-.- 

1 1 

275- 

19-8. 

+EADWICRE+V 

• (j) |HERE|BE+-BA|D1GH| 

Herewig. 

276. 

23-4- 

+EADVVIGRE+ 

(«-) |HERE|BE+-BA|DICH| 

,, 

277. 

22-4. 

+EADVVIG.-.RE+ H») .\|LEoFS|BE+DA|TAH'1|'.' 

Leofstan. 




Newark 


CO 

csr 

* 

22-2. 

+EADVVICRE+ 

(<-) .■.|CILn|+N+E+|llollE|v 

Cilm. 

(uncleaned) 




*279. 

20-8. 

+EADVVIGREX 

(-*) .■.|ciru*|+iu-+PE+|iioTiE|v 

.. t 

280. 

22-6. 

+EADVVICRE+ 

(<-) .•.|CLAC|+IIE+PE|nOIIE|v 

Clac. 

281. 

19-0. 

+EADVVICRE+ 

(<-) .•.ji:LAC|+l!E+PE|nOI!E|*. ■ 

it 



Northampton or Southampton 


*282. 

247. 

x EADVVICREX 

(\) .\|BALD|+HA+H+|RICnO|v 

Baldric. 

*283. 

23-9. 

+EADVVICR.EX 

4) .•.|EADC+|+HA+N*+|ILDnO|*. 

,• Eadgild.f 

(2 

halves) 




284. 

207. 

+EADVVICREX 

(f) .-.|1 IAHE|+HA+I l+|ODlIO|-.* 

Mangod. 

*285. 

22-2. 

+EADVVIGREv 

(<=-) .•.|VV/ER|+HA+H+|INriO|\ 

• Waerin. 

286. 

187. 

+EADVVICREX 

(•*-) .*.|VV'ER|+HAH+|lHnO|-.- 

it 

287. 

19-6. 

+EADVVIGR.E+ 

(+-) .%|VV€R.|+HAH+|IHnO|*.* 

tt 

288. 

23'3- 

+EADVVIGR.E+ 

(t) .-.|PiHEn|+HY _ N+|vi ino|-.- 

Wineman. 

289. 

21-0. 

4-EADVVICREX 

(\) .•.|PIHEn|+HYN+|YlinO|v 

> 1 




Oxford 


*290. 

24-2. 

+EADVVIC REX 

(t) .-.|pyNE|+oxNA+|Lnrib|v 

• Winhelm.f 




iVW. Mints 


291. 

21-8. 

+EADVV1GRE ( 

*-) v; | E L F Z 1 0 H + E 0 1 1 E IY1 0 1 •.!; 

/Elfsig. 

292. 

23-5- 

+EADVVIGERE 

(«-) v>|DE0R|03+N0|VLFn|-:v 

Deorulf. 
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293- 

24 - 4 . 

4-EADVVIGER.E 

(«-) v;|EADM|ON4-EO|VNDM|*.: 

Eadmund. 

294- 

237- 

4-EADVYIGER.E 

(f) *X*|EOFE|(DM-|-TO|R.AD|*/; 

Eoferad. 

295- 

237- 

4-EADVVIGER.E 

(<-) v>|EOFE|OE+UO|R.ADnKv 

11 

* 296 . 

21 - 9 . 

4-EADVVICR.E 

(!) *>ME0R0|014-30|€)nH0|-:v 

Eoroth.f 

297- 

23 - 8 . 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

(<-) *X*| FR. AR.| 0 E4- N 0 1 DP10H|vJ* 

Frard. 

* 298 . 

24 - 1 . 

4-EADVVICER.E 

(!) *.• * | F R. E 0 1 0 G 4- M 0 1 4-o E R. 1 1 *X* 

Freotheric.f 

299- 

23-4- 

4-EADVVIGR.E4- 

(\) ".*.* | FR.E 0 1 0G4-P10 |-D ER.I | •/; 

tt 

300 . 

23-4- 

4-EADVVICR.E 

(!) *X*|FR.E0|0C4-N0|-BERJ|-X* 

It 

3 01 - 

24 - 1 . 

4-EADVVIGR.E 

(<-) *X*|VVI LZ|0E4-T0|IG*^0N|*X* 

Wilsig. 

* 302 . 

23 - 0 . 

4-EADVVICR.E 

(<-) -X-IVVILZ 0E4-T0|ICU0N|v/ 

- t 



Without Mint Name 


* 303 . 2i*9- 
(uncleaned) 
* 304 . 2 I-I. 

4-EADVVIC-R.EX 

(«-) .*.| / ELFS.*.|4-4-4-|IGEIYI-|\* 

TElfsige.f 

4-EADPIGR.EX 

C) vMELFST|4-4-4-|ANIY10|-X* 

TElfstan.f 

3«5- 

20 - 6 . 

4-EADPIGR.EX:*: 

(!) .*.| / ESGVj4-4-4-|LFnO|*.* 

TEsculf. 

* 306 . 

23 - 6 . 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

{!) .*.|/E£)EL|4~H-|SIGEM|*.* 

TEthelsige.f 

* 307 . 

24 - 1 . 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

(f) .*.|/E-0EL|4-4-4-|ST AN|*.* 

TEthelstan.f 

* 308 . 

20 - 2 . 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

(/) •X*l/E-DELVL|4-4~HFESMOT|- 

y* 





TEthelulf.f 

309- 

22 - 6 . 

4-EADPIGR.E4- 

(\) *X- 1 AGT A R. 1 4- 4- 4- 1 D E S M O T | -V* 

Agtard. 

* 310 . 

24 'I. 

4-EADVVILR.EX 

.* (f) .*.|8yR.H r -|4-4-4-|ER.-Drio|*.* 

Bernferth.f 

3 11 - 

247 . 

4-EADVVILR.EX- 

.* (^) .*.|BXR.HF-|4-4-F|ER.-Dno|*.* 

It 

* 312 . 

22 - 8 . 

4-EADVVILR.E4- 

.* (!) .*.|BIOR.Fr-|4-4-4-|VLFrio|\* 

Biorhtulf.f 

313- 

20 - 8 . 

4-EADVVICR.EX 

(^ ) *X* I BO 1 CA 1 4-4-4- 1 E S M OT | -X* 

Boiga. 

314- 

20 ' 9 . 

4-EADVVICR.EX 

(\) vMBOIGA|4-4-4-|ESMOT|v;* 

tt 

315. 

21 - 9 . 

4-EADVVIGR.E4-* 

.* (->) .*.|BR.Ob.|4-4-4-|AR.Mo|\* 

Brothar. 

316 . 

2i-5- 

4-EADVV 

• (!) .*.|BR.Ob |4-4-4-| AR.Mo|\* 

It 

(uncleaned) 




* 317 . 

20 - 6 . 

x EADVVIGR.EX 

(\) .*.|GI LLn|4-4-4-|-MONE|*.* 

Cilm.f 

* 318 . 

22 - 1 . 

4-EADVVI.-.GR.E4- f->) .\|CLAC*|+++|H0HE\*|\* 

Clac. 

319 - 

16 - 0 . 

4-EADV.-.VICR.E4- (\) .•JCLfli:*|+4*4*|HoHEv|v 

» t 

(chipped) 




320 . 

19-3- 

4-EA-DVVIGR.E4- 

(!) .*.[CLAG|4-4-4-|IOIIE|*.* 

„ 

32i. 

23-0. 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

(<-) .*.[CYTEL|4-4-4-|ll ollE|*.* 

Cytel. 

* 322 . 

23'4- 

4-EADPIGR.E4- 

(\) •X*|DEMEN|4-4-4-|GEI T ION|-X* 

Demence. 

* 323 . 

23-0. 

4-EADVVIGR.EX 

(!) v;|EADIVl|04-0|VMDM*.:; 

Eadmund. f 

* 324 . 

20 - 3 . 

4-EADVVIGR.E*. - 

(->) .*.|EADV|4-4-4-|LFrio|*.* 

Eadulf. 

325- 

14-g. 

x EAD[- -JIGR.E*.* 

(«-) .*.|EADV|4-4-4-|FFrio|*.* 

It 

326 . 

23-5- 

4-EADVVIR.EX 

(^) .*.|EAEII|4-4-4-|VLFO|\* 

It 

* 327 . 

I0-5- 

4-EVDV[ ( 

*-) •.*|EME[-|[-]4-4-|[- • -]n|[-] 

? 

(1 

fragment) 




328 . 

227 . 

4-EADPMIGR.EX 

(!) *X*|FR.EBl|4-4-4-|CESMOT|*X* 

Frethic. 

* 329 . 

21 - 4 . 

x EADV.VIGR.EX 

-.* (f) .*.jFR.oD.|4-4-4-|-GAR.n|*.* 

Frothgar.j 

330. 

20 - 3 . 

x EADVVIGR.EX 

f«-) .•.[GR.nH|4-4-4-|HOHE-|*.* 

Grim. 

*331- 

20 - 3 . 

4-EADVVIGR.E4-* 

.* (\) .*.|GR.nH|4-4-4-|HoHE4-|*.* 

.. t 

332. 

22 - 8 . 

4-EADVVIGR.EX- 

(/) .*.|HER.E-|4-4-4-|HoDHo|*.* 

Heremod. 

333- 

24 - 4 . 

4-EADVVIGR.E- 

(f) .*.|HER.E|4-4-4-|HODP1o|*.* 

It 

334- 

23 - 1 . 

4-EADPIGR.EX*.* 

(\) . *.| R.I G|4--4- 4-| ER.P10 !*.* 

Heriger. 
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335- i9-9- 

TEADPICREXo 

(->) 

.\|HERIG|+-++|ERMO|\- 

Heriger. 

336. 23-0. 

+EADPICREXE 

(\) 

\|l=ERIG|+++|ERr-10|\- 

, y 

337. 22-0. 

+EADPIGREXX 

(t) • 

•.lhERIGI+4-+IERPiO *.* 


338. 19-6. 

+EADPIGREXX 

(\) ■ 

•JNERIG +++ ERP10 ••• 


339- 23-3. 

+EADPICREXE 

if) . 

-.|hERIC|+++|ERnO|-.- 

t f 

*340. 24-6. 

+EADVVIGREX. 

•• (\) 

HI LDV|+++|LFMON|v/ 

Hildulf.j 

*341. 21-4. 

+ EADVVIRE+ 

(\) .* 

.|TYN|+++| M HO|\* 

Ive. ? 

342. 24-4. 

+EADVVIGREX 

(f) ' 

LEOF|+++|l-ELn"b|*.* 

Leofhelm. 

(corroded) 




*343- 23-4. 

+EADVVIGREX 

(-) 

LEoF- ■+++■ HELMo ••• 

» t 

344. i6-i. 

+EADVVIC.-.RE+ (f) 

.-.|LEOFHI+++|ELnnOI-.- 


(chipped) 
345- 23-4. 

+EADVVIFIE+ 

(/) ••• 

,| LEVI |+++|CH M|*.* 

Levine. 

346. 20-4. 

+EAD-VVIGREX 

(\) 

.MANN +++ lloNE.|\* 

Mann. 

347. 26-4. 

+EADVVICREX 

(i) • 

MANN - +++|MONE- \* 

,, 

*348. 20-0. 

+-EADVVIGPE 

(/) -• 

, MAH +++ HAEO ••• 

Manna. 

*349- 20-5. 

+EADVVIGRE-X 

(1) 

•*.|OSPAL +++ pnONE|*.* 

Oswald, f 

*350. 24-4. 

+EADPICREX 1 

if) 

|REC-BE|+++IRESMOT|-:v 

Regther. 

*351. 17-0. 

+EADVVICRE+ 

U) • 

.•.|ZICE|+++|FRE-B|\* 

Sigefreth. j 

352. 24-2. 

+EADVVIERE 

M ■: 

v|SVHY|0+0|n0HE|.v- 

Sunulf. 

353- 17-5- 

+EADVVICRE[- 

a) • 

•.|PIHEU|+++|OII lfV|-.- 

Wineman. 

(chipped) 




*354- UN- 

+EADVVIGRE+ 

(/) ■ 

. |VVLF|H — H+| n-E R 1 T 0 1 *. * 

Wulfmaer.j 

*355. 24-6. 

+EADWLRE+V 

• a) 

.\|-VVLF|+++|RICMo|\- 

Wulfric.f 

*356. 24-3. 

+EADVVICREX 

(-) 

.\|VVLF +■++ STANMo \* 

Wulfstan.| 

357- 23-9. 

+EADVVICREX-, 

• M 

.\|VVLF-|+++|STAN'I|+ 


358. 12-8. 

+EADVV[- • -]EX 

(0 

•|- • -]BOI+++| LDPIOI"." 

? 

(2 fragments) 





359- 5'9- 

• • • -]DVVICR[- ■ 

■ (?) 

]R|[-]++|EDnO|- 

? 

(2 fragments) 
360. 2-5. 

-]DVV[ 

(?) 

...]| E[ ... 

> 

(1 fragment) 
361. 2-2. 

• ■ -]VV[- • • (?) 


LI | or LI | ? 

? 

(1 fragment) 






Brooke type 2 — B.M.C. Ill 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Moneyer’s name in one line. 


The five coins of this very rare type are from three moneyers. TEthelwulf, also 
found on no. 308, and Manin are new for the reign, Ucelberd for the type. The other 
moneyers known for the type are Berver, Cnapa, Copman, and Grim. Nos. 362 and 
363 show an obverse die link as do nos. 364 and 365. 

Without Mint Name 


*362. 19-5. +EADPIREX (/) EFERVLF Eferulf.j 

*363. 21-5. +EADPIRE+ (!) IFERUrF 

*364. 23-9. + EADPIRE+ (<-) MANIN- Manin. j 

365. 24-4. +EADPIRE+ (J,) MANIN 

*366. 24-8. +EADPIRE+ (]) VCELBERD Ucelberd. j 


Brooke type 3 = B.M.C. IV 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Ornament above name. 

The British Museum coin is from the same dies and has the same die axis. 
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Without Mint Name 
367. 21-3. EADPICR.EX (\) OSPALD Oswald.! 

Brooke type 4 = B.M.C. V 

The four coins of this rare class are of unusual interest. The mints of Barnstaple 
and Totnes and the money ers on these coins were not previously known for the reign. 
Berhtsige, however, is known for Barnstaple under iEthelred II and Wynstan for 
Totnes under Eadgar and Edward the Martyr. Especially noteworthy is the, at 
present, baffling termination of the obverse legend of no. 369, which is discussed 
above. No. 37X is similar to the woodcut reproduced on page 157 of B.M.C., 1 though 
perhaps only the reverse die is common, and no. 370 is from the same die as B.M.Acq. 
567. On stylistic grounds the Exeter attribution seems improbable. 

Barnstaple 

*368. 237. +EADVVIGREXZ AXONV11+ (/) BEKHTSIEGMOiBEARDA 

+ Berhtsige. | 

Totnes 

*369. 22-8. Wvnstan.f 

+EADVVCR.EXZ.AHNTA-IVII + (->) +PVNZTANnOvTToTANEZ*.H- 2 

Without Mint Name 

370. 23-6 +EADVVIGRE (->) -HE-LFSIGEIYIONE x .Elfsige. 

*371. 23-0 +EADVVIGREXO (j,) +/EBELGARM0+ yEthelgar.f 

New Type 

This curious type, entirely new for any reign, is discussed above. The two coins, 
both of which are unusually heavy, are from the same pair of dies. A York attri- 
bution is possible but in our view unlikely. The moneyer is unrecorded for the 
reign but is found on no. 306. 

No mint? 

372. 25-4. +EADVVIGR.EX («-) .\|/E-BEL|-fr-«*-)-|SIGEo|v .Ethelsige. 

*373. 28-4. +EADVVIGR.EX («-) .-.|/E-BEL|-H**->|SIGEo|-.- „ f 

Halfpenny 

This is the first halfpenny known for Edwig and is struck by a moneyer hitherto 
unrecorded for the reign. 3 The type, which is new for Edwig, corresponds to Eadmund, 
Brooke type 2, and is to be compared with the Edgar halfpenny in this hoard (no. 514). 

Floral Type. Without Mint Name 

*374. 97. +EADVVIGR.EX ( 1 ) E AD PUNE Eadwin.f 

Eadgar (959-75) 

The hoard contains 141 coins of this reign. Although Brooke's decision to abandon 
classification of moneyers by types makes it difficult to establish with certainty which 
moneyers are strictly new for the type, we have noted those of which we have not 

1 This coin was later lot 268 in the Rashleigh sale and is now in the late Mr. Lockett's 
cabinet. 

1 The stops on both sides are diamond shaped. 

3 A fragment in the Cuff sale, lot 537 , of B.M.C. type IV has a moneyer recorded as end- 
ing 1 WINE which may possibly be the same name. 
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found previous record. Wardborough (?) is the only new mint to be added for this 
reign and the following moneyers appear to be unrecorded: Abenel, Amund, Bernulf, 
Bernstan, Brothar, Daniel, Oswine, Tuholf, Wenberht, and Wulfmaer. 1 

Brooke type 1 = B.M.C. I, la, lb, Ic, and Id 
Obv. Small cross. Rev. Inscription in two lines. 

The hoard contained sixty coins of this class. While new moneyers for the Brooke 
type are infrequent, those for the B.M.C. varieties have seemed fairly common, and 
it may be useful to set out the coins of this large class according to the B.M.C. classifi- 
cation : 

B.M.C. I. Nos. 375-6 (Adelaver), 381 (TElfsige), 382 (AJsculf), 383 (vEthelulf), 385 
(Bernulf), 387-8 (Brothar), 390 (Durand), 393 (Eanulf), 397 (Farthein), 401-4 
(Grim), 406-19 (Heriger), 420 (Hunbein), 421-2 (Ingolf), 423 (Isembert), 424-6 
(Ive), 428-9 (Mamolet), 430-1 (Mann, Manna, &c.). 

The moneyers TEthelulf, Bernulf, Brothar, and Grim appear to be new for the 
type. Bernulf (unless = B.M.C. 77) and Brothar appear to be new for the reign, 
but TEthelulf is known from a British Museum coin (B.M.C. Ic) from the Douglas 
Find. Adelaver and TElfsige were not represented for this variety in the National 
Collection, and no. 379 was also acquired because the die variety seemed signi- 
ficant. Die-links within the hoard were noted in the case of nos. 381 and 382, 
402-4, 410 and 443 (obv. only), 424 and 425. Die-links with coins in the British 
Museum were established in the case of nos. 382 and 409 (obv. only). 

B.M.C. I a. None in hoard. 

B.M.C. I b. No. 384 (Bernferth). A new moneyer for this type and one not hitherto 
represented for this reign in the British Museum. 

B.M.C. Ic. No. 379 (TElfred), 386 (Boiga), 389 (Demence), 398-9 (Frethic), 427 
(Leofstan), 432 (Sigar). The moneyers TElfred, Boiga, and Leofstan appear to be 
new for this variety. No. 389 shares an obverse die with a British Museum coin, 
and no. 432 shares both dies. There is some reason for believing this variety to 
be confined to the NW. 

B.M.C. U. Nos. 377-8 (TElfred), 380 (TElfsige), 391-2 (Eadmund), 394-6 (Eoroth), 
400-1 (Frothric), 433 (Thurmod), 434 (Werstan). All the moneyers were known, 
and all with the exception of Werstan represented in the British Museum. Die- 
links within the hoard were noted in the case of nos. 377-8 and 394-5, but no 
die-links with coins in the British Museum. 


No Mint Name 


375- 

20-6. 

+EADG-ARRE+* (<-) .-.|ADEL-A|+++|VERHo|\- 

Adelaver. 

*376. 

20-4. 

+E-ADG-ARRE+* (f) .%|ADEL-A|+++|VERHo|v 


377- 

23-3- 

+EADGARRE (->) .v.|/ELF|0+0|KED|.V. 

TElfred. 

378- 23-4. 

(uncleaned) 

+EADGARRE (f) .V.|/ELF|0+0|RED|-V. 

>■ 

*379- 

I 9'4- 

+EADGARREX (f) .v.|/ELFRED|+++|ESMON|v> 

.. t 

380. 

23-4- 

+EADGARRE (f) .v.|€LFX!| 0 + 0 |GEn 6 |’V. 

^Elfsige. 

*381. 

19-1. 

+EADGARRE4- (-►) .*.|/ELFS|+++|ICEM|\- 

,, 

382. 

20-5. 

+E'-'ADG + ARREX (/) .\|/ESCV|+++|LFHO|*.* 

iEsculf. 

*383- 

20-6. 

EADGARREX (\) .•.|E0ELVL|+++|FESIYIOT|v 

^Ithelulf. 

*384- 

22-1. 

+EADCKERRE+ (<-) +lBXRHF|++4-|ER-en“o|+ 

Bernferth. f 

*385- 

22-3. 

+E' J ADG^ARRE+- (/) .•.|BERN|+++|VLFm3|-.* 

Bernulf. f 

*386. 

20-6. 

EADGARREX (f) :v|BOIGA|+++|ESMOH|-V- 

Boiga. 

1 A coin of this moneyer of Brooke type 6 is, however recorded, but not illustrated, in 
Ready sale, lot ro7. 
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*387. 18-4. +EADG AR.R.EX (f) .■.|BRo-B|+++|ER-h-|.\ 

(corroded and chipped) 

*388. 19-5. +EADG AR.R.EX (f) .\|-BR.OP-|+++|AR.no|v 

389. 19-4. +EADGAR.R.EX (j) .»|DEIYIEN|+++|CEM 0 N|* 

390. 12-6. +EADG[ (->) ]|DV[- •|+++|IID-H[-|*.- 

(corroded, 1 fragment) 

*391. 2i-2. +EADGAR-.: ; E- (-») vMEXDnlO+OIVNDMIv; 1 

392. 22-8. x EADGARR.E+ (j) -M- 1 E AD | O+O |riYl/l | vv 

393. 207. +E-A-DG-A-R.E+“ (f) .\|EAI/IY|+++|LFnO|v 

394. 22-6. +EADGAR.E (/) •.:;|EOR|0+O|O«M|-v. 

* 395 - 23-4. +EADGAR.E (/) v;|E 0 R| 0 + 0 | 0 €)n|::;. 

396. 23-4. +EADGARE (\) v;|E 0 R-| 0 + 0 l 0 Bn|-.:; 

397. 22-0. +EADG-ARRE+~ (/) .\|EARD|+++|EINHO|\- 

398. 217. +EADGAR.R.EX (/) .v.|FRtBI|+++|CESMo|v> 

399. 22-6. +EADGAR.R.EX (f) >>|FR.E-BI|+++|CESMOT|vv 

400. 21-5. +EADGARRE (f) v;|FR.E 0 |G+G|-DR.IC|v; 

401. 23-6. +EADGAR.E+ (/) •.v|FR. 0 £>| 0 + 0 |RJCn|v> 

402. 22-6. +EADGAR.R.EX (<-) .\|CR.IM|+++|ESMOTJ\* 

*403. 16-0. +EADGAR.R.EX (f) .•.|GRJM|+++|ESMoT|v 

*404. 21-4. +EADGAR.R.EX (f) .\|GRIM|+++|ESMOT|v 

405. 21-5. +*EADGARRE+ (f) .*. | HAII Y|+++| FlYITO |-.* 

406. 19-9. +EADGARREXP (/>) .•.|l=ERIG|+++|ERMP|-.« 

407. 18-4. +EADGAREX (->) .•.|h£RIG|+++|ERn?[\* 

408. 2i-o. +EA-DGAR.R.EX- (/) p.|HERIC|+++|ERHoA|\- 

409. 21-6. +EAD'G-ARREXffi (\) .-.|l=ER.I=G|+++|ERHc/|-.- 

410. 17-6. +EADGAR-REX: (f) •.•|I=ERIG|+++|ErH' 0 :|\- 

411. 18-8. +EADGARREXT (->) .\|h€RIG|+++|ERrio-|\* 

412. 21-9. +EADGARRREX (j) 1 NER I C|+++ 1 E R H o | -.* 2 

413- 21-4. +EADGAR-REX: (/) .\|l=£RIG|+++|ERMO|\- 

414- 18-1. +E-ADGARRE+X (->) 1 HER IC|+++|ERM o |*.- 

415- 21-3. +EADGAR-R-E+o (\) | NER IC|+++ 1 E R M O | *. - 

416. 19-0. +EADGAHREX (\) .•.|l=ERIG|+++|ERrio|\- 

417. 18-5. +EADGARRE-.- (^-) .•.|IERIG|+++|ERM _ o|-.- 

(uncleaned) 

418. 21*4. +EADGARREX> C (\) .\|h£RIG|+++|ERrio|v 

419. 20-5. +EADGARRE0 (/) .\|h£RIG|+++|ERno|*.- 

420. 19-1. +*EADG*ARRE (\) .*. | Y MB|H — I — f-|E 1 N ]*.* 

421. 20-6. +EADGARRE+X (/) .-.|l NGo |+++| LFM o |*.* 

422. 21-3. +E U ADGARRE+X (\) .\|INGo|+ 4 ~l-|LFMo|v 

423- 2i-6. +EADGARRE+ (^) 1 1 ZE H |+~++|BEHT-|-.- 

424. 2i-o. +EADG'A*RRE+ C7 (/>) .•.|IVEm|+++|ONE'T.|-.- 

425- 20 -o. +EADG-ARRE +' 3 (\) p.|IYEIYI|+++|ONET.|\* 

426. 20-6. +E*ADGARRE+ {f) l Y EM |++ 4 -| o N ET|-.* 

*427. 18-3. +EADL AR.R.EX (/) :v|LEOFST|+++|ANMON|v> 

(uncleaned) m 


Demence. 

Durand. 

Eadmund. 
) > 

Eanulf. 

Eoroth. 

ft 

ft 

Farthein. 

Frethic. 

ft 

Frothric. 

> i 

Grim. 

»> 

ft 

Haculf. 

Heriger. 


Hunbein. 

Ingolf. 

ft 

Isembert. 

Ive. 


Leofstan. 


1 This coin seems to have turned in striking. Part of the obverse appears on the reverse 
and vice-versa. 

2 This coin has slipped in striking. 
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428 . 

22 - 4 . 

4-EABG-A-R-RE4-o ( 

*-) . •« | IYI A kl c | + H — E | L E T 1Y1 * | •. * 

Mamolet 

429 . 

21 - 4 . 

4-EADGARRE4-T (i) 

A|IV1AIIo|4-++|LETIY1| v 

tt 

430- 

21 - 9 . 

+EABBARRE4- (/) 

••• WAN 4-4-+|-AHNo|*.‘ 

Manna 

43i- 

22 - 8 . 

+EABG-A-RRE4-^ (<- 

-) A "WAN - 4-++ -AlhlolY 

it 

432. 

22 - 4 . 

+EADGARR.EX (L) 

IYI 

•.v | N 1 C A R. 1 4- 4- 4- 1 E S M 0 N ] •» 

Sigar 

433- 

21 - 4 . 

+EABCARE (<-) 

•|BVR.|04-0|M0D|-;v 

Thurmod 

*434- 

22 - 3 . 

+EABCARRE (-») 

•.:.-|YVER.|04-0|ZTAN|.;v 

Werstan 



Brooke type 4 

= B.M.C. Ill and IV 




Obv. and Rev. 

Small cross or rosette. 



There were 55 coins of this type, 20 with a clear mint signature, 12 with uncertain 
and 23 without. The mint of Wardborough (if correctly attributed) is new for the 
reign, and Boiga, Iole, Leofhelm (if correctly attributed), Manna, and Othelric are 
new moneyers for Derby for the type. Osulf was only recorded of Derby for this 
type in the Dymock MS. Berhtferth, Boiga, and Thurferth are new for Northampton/ 
Southampton for the reign. Boga and Thurferth were Hampton moneyers for Edwig. 
We have not hitherto seen a coin of Wulfstan of Oxford but Brooke records one with- 
out of course giving the type. Shaftesbury is new for the type. New moneyers for the 
types on coins with doubtful or no mint signature were Eadaelfstan (if indeed this is 
a single name), Eoferard, and Oswald for B.M.C. Ill ; TElfstan and Daniel for B.M.C. 
IV. The coins can be allocated to B.M.C. types as follows: 

B.M.C. III. Nos. 435 - 43 . 446, 45 I_2 > 454 - 6 , 458 . 459 - 6 o, 466, and 485. 

B.M.C. IV/III. No. 478. 

B.M.C. IV. Nos. 444-5, 447 - 50 . 453, 457, 461-5, 467-77, 479-84, 486-9. 

No. 478 was acquired as no Edgar 'mule' of this type is to be found in the 
National Collection. One was, however, in the Ryan Sale, lot 791. 

Nos. 435, 436, 440, 442, 449, 453-5, 460-1, 464, 466, 477, 480, 482, 483, 485, 
and 486 were acquired because the moneyers were not represented for this type 
in the National Collection. Nos. 466 and 475 were acquired because the die 
variety seemed significant. Die-links in the hoard were noted in the case of 439 
and 440 (also 441, obv. only), 462 and 463, 469 and 470. Die-links with British 
Museum coins were noted only in the case of No. 457. 


Chester 

*435. 24-0. +EADGAR.RE+TOB (\) • LFSI MOIHLEC .Elfsige. 

*436. 24-6. +EADGAR.R.EXTOBRJ (\) -t-FREO-BERJCMOl N LE Freotheric. 

437. 2i-o. +EADCARR.EXTOBRJ («-) -t-FREOBERJUnOINLE 

438. 23-2. +EADGAR.R.EXTOBRJ (() +BYR.MODMOINLEC. Thurmod. 

439. 23-6. +EADGARR.E+TODI (\) d-BVRTIODnOLEGE 

*440. 227. +EADGAR.R.E+TOBI (\) +BVR.MOBMOLEGE 

441. 22-i. +EADGARRE+TOBI {f) +-BVR.nOBnOLECE 

<5 

Cut Halfpenny 

*442. 12-8. 4 -EA[ JXTOBR. (?) • ■ -]FlGnOI Nl[- • • ^lfsige. 

(half) 
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Derby 


* 443 - 

22-2. 

+EM ADGAR.R.EXTO 

a) 

+BOIAMOTIHDEB 1 

Boiga.f 

*444. 

22-4. 

4-EADGAR.REXTOBR. 

1 (t) 

-HOLEIUDEORABK 

Iole.f 

*445. 18-9. 

(chipped) 

+EADGARR.EX TOB 

(/) 

+ 10LE1NDE0RBVE 

.. t 

*446. 

21-2. 

4-EADGAR.RE+nTl 

a) 

4-LEOFnErUUOTnDE 1 

Leofhelm.f 

* 447 - 

21 ' 3 - 

+EADGAR.REX 1 (\) 

+MAHESMOTIHD 01 

Man.f 

448. 

i8-i. 

+EADCAR.REXTOB 

H 

+0SVLFINDE0R.BK1 

Osulf. 

* 449 - 

23-2. 

+EADGARREX T01 

(X) 

+0SVLF1 NDE0R.BY1 

.. t 

*450. 

22-2. 

+EADGARKEXTOBR. 

(X) 

+OBELRIEINDEOR.BV 

Othelric.f 


(corroded) 


Cut Halfpenny 

*451. 12-0. +EADC[ ]OBRJ (?) •■••]AM 0 Tll/|DE Boiga. ? 

N orthampton / 5 outhampton 

*452. 2i-i. +EADCARREXANCLOV+ (->) +BR.R.EHTFER.-DNrio*.*HN + 

(corroded) Berhtferth.f 2 

* 453 - 16-3. +EADCARKEXTOB (f) +BOI AIY 10 HETAH Boiga.f 

*454. 22-8. +EADCAR.REXriVTL (\) +BVR.EFR.Brio + NHTANE 

Thurferth.f 

Oxford 

* 455 - 22-4. -FEADCAKKEXANLoKtV {<-) +PVLFSRNM00XNAVRBIS 

Wulfstan.f 

Shaftesbury 

* 456 - 23-4. Leofstan.f 

4-EADCAR.R.EXANCLORVnni: (f) -FLEOFSTANIIONET ASCEFT : 

Tamworth 

457. 18-5. +EADCARR.E+TOBRJT (-*) +DEORVLFII/ITOMPER- Deorulf. 

W ardborough? 

*458. 20-3. 4-EADCAR.R.EXANCLOR.Vn («-) -F/EBELFEDnpPRDBREIHF-T- 

.lEthelferth.f 

Coins Possibly Showing Elements of a Mint Name 

The names of the moneyers and type of the coins suggest a Midland or NW. 
provenance for nos. 460-5. 

*459. 21-4. +EADCARR.EXANCI L-0 v+ (/) +EAD\*/EL-FZTANMO:E+ 

Eadaelfstan.f 3 


*460. 19-9. •+EADCARRE+ 11 T (/) -i-EAFERARDMoT Eoferard. 

*461. 24-8. +EADCAKREXTO (f) +EOFERARDMO „ f 

*462. 23-3. +EADCAR.KEXTOB (/) +E 0 FER.MVNDMB 1 Eofermund. 

X 

*463- 22-2. TEADGAR.R.EXTOB (/) 4 E 0 FER.MVNDMBI 

X 

*464- 23-8. +EADGARREX (\) +SIFERT>nOT Siferth. 


1 This attribution to Derby must be regarded as doubtful. 

2 The attribution to North/Southampton must be regarded as doubtful. 

3 This may be a double name (see above, pp. 134-5). 

B3844 M 
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465- 

22*4- 

4 -EADCAR.R.EXT (^) 4 -\IFER.BriOT 

Siferth. 

466. 

20-0. 

4 -EADG AR.RJETVR.Hn (*") 4 -D-E:FI VI'T'FER.-B v ' 0 - 

?t 



Without Mint Names 


467. 

24-4. 

4 -EADGAR.R.EXTOD ( 1 ) -F/E-LFSICEHONEX 

TElfsige. 

468. 

22*1. 

4 -EADCAR.R.EXTO (\) -F/ELFSIGHONE. 

,, 

469. 

20-3. 

4 -EADGAR.R.EXTOBI (J,) + ELFSTANIYIONETA 

TElfstan. 

470. 

197. 

4 -EADGAR.R.EXTOBI (f) +ELFSTANIYIONETA 

,, 

*471. 

197. 

4 -EADCAR.R.E 4 -TOD 4 - (\) 4 -AIYIVMDIYIOHETA 

Amynd.f 

*472. 

24-2. 

4 -EADGAR.R.E 4 -ANGE (->) 4 -DAN 1 ELMO NETA 

Daniel, f 

473 - 

18-2. 

4 -EADGAR.R.E 4 -TOBI (\) DEOR.VLFIYIDNETAI 

Deorulf. 

474 - 

23-6. 

4 -EADCAR.R.EXT (<-) 4 -DEOR.VLFHOHX 

j 1 

* 475 - 

23-9- 

4 -EADGAR.R.EXTO (/) 4 -DE 0 R.YLFIY 10 L 4 ET 

,, 

476. 

2I-I. 

4 -EADGAR.R.EX? (?) +EADMVHDMOHET 

Eadmund. 

*477. 

23-2. 

4 -EADGAP.R.EXTO ( 1 ) 4 -EOFER.AR.DriO 

Eoferard. 

OO 

* 

20-6. 

4 -EADGAR.P.EXTO ( 1 ) 4 -EOR.OEinONETAX 

Eoroth.f 

479 - 

I 9 ' 9 - 

4 -EADGARR.E (/) 4 -FR.O-BALDn 

Frothald. 

*480. 

237 - 

4 -EADGAP.R.EXTODX (<-) 4 -FR.EODE'R.ICnOH 

Frothric. 

481. 

23-8. 

4 -EADCAP.P.E (/) 4 -FR.EODER.CI 

,, 

*482. 

237 - 

4 -EADGAR.R.E (|) 4 -GILVSnOHE 

Gilys. 

*483. 

24*0. 

4 -EADGAP.P.EXANGE (|) +HI LDVLFMONET 

Hidulf. 

484. 

23-6. 

4 -EADGAP.R.EXTODX (\) 4 -HILD T 

t ) 

(corroded) 


*485- 

19-1. 

4 -EADGAR.P.E 4 -nT (\) 4 -OZ WALDHOH H 

Oswald.f 

*486. 

22*9. 

4 -EADCAR.R.EXT (f) -FSIFERDHOU 

Siferth. 

487. 

2-9. 

]AR.R[ (?) 4 - SIFE[ 

n 

(fragment) 



488. 

20-9. 

4-EADGAR.R.EXTOD (-*) 4-DVR.noDI“10HET 

Thurmod. 

489. 

23-0. 

4-EADGARR.E4-T (/) 4-DVRnODnOldI 

>> 


Brooke type 5 = B.M.C. V, Va, and Vb 
Obv. Bust r. crowned. Rev. Small cross. 

There are twenty-four coins of this class, seven with mint name and seventeen 
without. Biorhtulf is new at Bath (cf. no. 262), Wenberht at Exeter — if the mint is 
Exeter — Abenel at Hertford and Burnstan at Totnes. The last three moneyers are 
also new for the reign unless the Totnes moneyer is synonymous with Wynstan, known 
for type 6, as are Tuholf and Wulfmasr. Bernferth, Manne, Tuholf, and Wulfmaer 
appear to be new for the type on coins without mint name. Nos. 497, 498, 500, 506-8, 
and 512 were further acquired because the moneyers were not represented for the type 
in the British Museum. No. 495 replaces a badly chipped specimen there. Die identity 
within the hoard was noted in the case of nos. 500-2 and 511 and 512, and a reverse 
die-link with a coin in the British Museum in the case of no. 491. 

Bath 


: 490. 21-2. 

4-EADGftRR.E 

(\) 

4-BIO R.HTVL-F4-BA-DV 

Bedford 

Biorhtulf. f 

49 1 - 

21-4. 

4-EADGAR.R.EX 

(<- 

) 4-/ELFSIGrioNETABE 

Exeter? 

TElfsige. 

: 492 . 

19-1. 

4-EADCAP.RE+ 

(i) 

4-VVHEBIR.HTmoEA 

Wenberht. f 
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Hertford 


* 493 - 

22-8. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(/) 4-ABENELnoNHIR.T 

Huntingdon 

Abenel.t 

494 - 

19-8. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(\) 4-PR.IMMONETAHVNTEN 

London 
(. B.M.C . Va) 

Prim (Wrim?). 

* 495 - 

25 ' 9 - 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(\) 4-/EBER.EDnoLoN)CIFI 

T otnes 

TEthered. 

* 49 6 - 

18-1. 

4-ADLAR.R.E-F 

(t) 4-:BVR.HSTANnOTOT 

No Mint Name 

Burnstan.f 

*497. 

21-3. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(-*) -F/ELFSICEPIONETA 

TElfsige. 

*498. 

21-6. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(t) 4-/EDELBR.ANDnONETA 

TEthelbrand. 

499 - 

21-0. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(f) 4-BALDVVINrioNETA 

Baldwin. 

*500. 

20'0. 

4-EADCAR. R.EX 

(1) 4-BALDVVMN nONETA 


501. 

24-I. 

4-EADCAR. R.EX 

(*-) -FBALDVVIN T10NETA 


502. 19-2. 

(chipped) 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(t) 4-BALDyyiN n 

•• 

* 5 ° 3 - 

22-8. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(-*) 4-BYR.NFER.TinoNETA 

Burnferth.f 

504 - 

20-5- 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

U) 4-LIOFSTANnoNETA 

Liofstan. 

505 - 

21-3. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(f) 4-LIOFST AN no NET A 


*506. 

19-8. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(H +LIOFSTANnONETA 

4 - 

1 > 

*507. 

i8-6. 

4-EADCAR. R.E4- 

(-»■) 4-mANNEMoNETAo 

Manna, f 

*508. 

25-6. 

4-EADCAR. R.E4- 

(f) 4-N0R.BER.TIY10NETA 

Norbert.f 

*509. 

17 - 3 - 

4-EADCAR.E (* 

-) 4-JVHOLFnoHETA 

Tuholf.f 

*510. 

23-0. 

4-EADCAR.R.EX 

(/) 4-PVLFI“l€R.rioNETA 

Wulfmaer.f 

5U- 

I 9 ' 9 ’ 

4-EADCAR. R.E4- 

(<-) -f PVL-STANHol 

4 - 

Wulfstan. 

*512. 

2I-I. 

4-EADCAR.R.E4- 

(j,) +PVLVTANHOI 

4- 

f) 4-[ JHoNETA 

,, 

513 - 8-3. 

(1 fragment) 

4-EAD[ ( 

f 


Halfpenny 
Brooke type 3 

Obv. Small cross. Rev. Flower above name. 

The moneyer Oswine is new for type and reign. The type is to be compared with 
the Edwig halfpenny no. 374. 

*514. 7-0. 4-EADCAR.R.EOT (\) OXPINE Oswine. f 

New Tyfe 

As London issues of Alfred with die copied from Murdoch 78. 

* 5 I 5 - io-8. EADC4-AR.R.E (•=-) London monogram. 


No moneyer. f 
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Northumbrian Kingdom of York 

ANLAF 

Brooke type 1 

triquetra/standard 


516. 

4‘3- 

*A‘F (?) --VR in---- 

Brooke type 2 

RAVEN 

Farman. 

517- 

i 5 -i- 

NLAFCVNVNC:- (/■) +ABELFER.DM R. 

Brooke type 6 

SMALL CROSS/SMALL CROSS 

TEthelferth. 

518. 

15-3- 

0 d+lfl3X3fR-A-J (f) +A ISIETR.HYIN AIO 

Uncertain English Fragments 
rosette/rosette 

?f 

519- 

5-5- 

+EA R.EXT (\) +ZIYLFIH 

? 


SMALL CROSS/TWO LINE (ANNULETS AND ROSETTES) 

520. 

10-4. 

xEA R.E (|) | jO--|LFMO|::: 

SMALL CROSS/SMALL CROSS 

Osulf? 

521. 

10-2 

+EADV \CLO (*-) +PVLFSTAI 

Continental 

French : type of Charles the Bald ; mint of Melle 

Wulfstan. 

522. 

20 I. 

* GABVeBEOB +{IIET| ALOj * 

,, 

523- 

24-4. 

>> >> 

Italian: Berengarius I as Emperor (915-924) 

Different dies. 

524- 

20-1. 

+BIRJHGARJVSPI (\) +XPriAllAI~TIO 

Also Fragments totalling 150-5 grains. 

Scyphate. 
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ATHELSTAN AND EDMUND 


Plate I 

















hoard 


EDWIG (ii) A ND 









EDGAR (ii) AND ANLAF 


Plate V 








THE SMARMORE HOARD OF TENTH CENTURY 

PENNIES 


By C. E. BLUNT 


Through the courtesy of Dr. O’Sullivan and Dr. McCoy I am 
enabled to publish the following account of a hoard of seventy-two 
Anglo-Saxon pennies found on 29 January 1929, at Smarmore, 
Ardee, Co. Louth, Eire, and now deposited by the Royal Irish 
Academy in the National Museum of Antiquities in Dublin. Its find- 
ing was briefly mentioned by Mr. Wells in this Journal, vol. xix, p. 
77, and the hoard was also known to Brooke who left among his papers 
a rough list of the coins from which, no doubt, he intended to work 
up a paper. 

The coins were discovered eighteen inches below the surface lying 
loose under a large stone. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the hoard : 


Edward the Elder, B.M.C. type II 
Athelstan „ type I 

type V 


Edmund 

Edred 

Edwig 


I 

I 

I 

II 


Edgar 


I 

Id 
I g 

I new variety 

III 

IV/III 

IV 


Temp. Edgar? Danish? As B.M.C. I 

HI 


Eric 


1 

1 


5 

4 

21 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 


3 


2 

6 

8 


9 


4i 


2 

1 


72 

There were no Arabic coins in the hoard. 

The hoard lacks three major types of Edgar, B.M.C. II, V, and VI. 
Type VI is clearly the latest in his reign and the Chester hoard (1950) 
suggests that II is also a fairly late type. There is no reason to believe 
that Type V, the crowned bust type, was not issued spasmodically 
throughout Edgar’s reign, as was the case with earlier kings. It is 
probably significant that here, as in some other hoards, no coins 
showing the king’s bust were found. This would seem to indicate 
that in certain areas the bust-type found less ready acceptance than 
the common type with the small cross on the obverse. The deposit 
date would appear to be c. 965. 
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Of Edmund the moneyer Odeler (no. 9, PI. VI) is new and Burn- 
ferth (no. 6) was not recorded before the recent Iona hoard. Gundferth 
(no. 15) is unrecorded for Edred, but I also have one on which the 
reading is unblundered. Of Edwig the moneyer Unbein (no. 23, PI. 
VI) is new and Frothgar (no. 20) was unrecorded before the Chester 
(1950) hoard. 

The Edgar series, the major part of the hoard, provides several 
interesting coins. There is a mule between types III and IV (no. 67, 
PI. VI), i.e. with a small cross on the obverse and a rosette on the 
reverse. This is a rare but recorded coin. One was in the Iona find 
(299), another in the Ryan sale (791), and a third is in the Castello at 
Milan. All are by the same moneyer. Type I, it will be remembered, is 
subdivided in B.M.C. according to the types of ornament and their 
arrangement on the reverse. No. 52 in the hoard (PI. VI) provides 
a slight variant not hitherto noted. The nearest is Id (no. 50) but in 
the new variety trefoils of pellets take the place of rosettes at top and 
bottom. The moneyer is Hunred who is found for the first time on a 
true coin of type I in this hoard (no. 44). 

Edgar’s type III is a difficult one to classify and requires a study on 
its own. Many of the coins have one or two letters of what appears 
to be a mint name, but their identification can only be made with any 
measure of certainty after comparison has been made with other 
coins by the same moneyers where the mint name is spelt more fully. 
No. 57 (PI. VI) for instance can with reasonable confidence be attri- 
buted to Tamworth in view of the coin of type IV illustrated in the 
Carlyon-Britton catalogue reading +EOFER.MVND IN TQMP (lot 462). 
Similarly, the attribution of no. 53 (PI. VI) to Canterbury is supported 
by a coin of type VI by the same moneyer where the mint name reads 
C/ENT (Mann sale (1917) 163, ill.). Mangod (on no. 54, PI. VI) is a new 
name for the reign but a Mangod struck at Exeter for dSthelred II. 
Borhtnoth (no. 55, PI. VI) Brooke records as a Huntingdon moneyer 
for this reign and in doing so was probably relying on this coin of which 
there is a cast in the British Museum. This coin is to be compared with 
lot 1103 in Lord Grantley’s sale (now in the British Museum) which, 
although by a different moneyer (^Ethelsige) , has the same feature of 
this curious mint name appearing on both sides of the coin. Similarly 
Brooke quotes a coin of Richtmund reading as no. 56 (and probably 
the same coin) (PI. VI) which he attributes to Maldon. I have not 
found this name elsewhere and the attribution must remain for the 
time being at best doubtful. 

The other coins of type III call for no comment. Werstan (no. 69) 
appears, however, to be unrecorded for type IV. 

Nos. 70 and 71 appear to be Danish imitations. The latter with its 
meaningless obverse legend may be a copy of an earlier coin, e.g. one of 
Edmund in whose reign this moneyer is found. 

The last coin in the hoard, no. 72 (PI. VI), only a fragment, is of the 
Northumbrian King Eric, a rare coin, comparable to B.M.C. 1112. 
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LIST OF COINS 

Those illustrated on Plate VI are marked with an asterisk after the number. 
Edward the Elder, 899-925. 

B.M.C. II=Brooke 13. Obv. Small cross; rev. Name in two lines, crosses between. 
No mint. 


Weight 


I. +EADVVEARD REX 

.\|ABBA|+++|MON|\* 

Abba 

25 

2. + 3 AGVVEARD R 3 X 

.•.|DNAIO|+++|OnOD|\* 

? 

24 i 

3 . +EADVVEARD REX 

LAND +++ VClYlo ••• 

Landac 

23i 

Athelstan, 925-39. 




B.M.C. I = Brooke 1 . Obv. Small cross; rev. Name in two lines, crosses between. 

No mint. 




4. +/E-BAESTLD REX 

EEHIT|+++|HA-DIL|*.* 

Mathilberht ?’ 

22 

B.M.C. V=Brooke 5. Obv. and rev. Small cross. 



Winchester. 




5- 


Eadstan 

25J 

+/EDELSTAN REX TO BR 1 T 

+ EADSTAN-MO VVIN-CIVIT 


Edmund, 939-46. 




B.M.C. I = Brooke 1 . Obv. Small 

cross; rev. Name in two lines, 

crosses between. 

No mint. 




6. +EADMVND REX 

.-.|BXRHF|+++|ERDMo 

Burnferth 

24i 

7 . +EADMVND RE 

vMFRAR|+++|DMoN|.;v 

Frard 

22\ 

8 . EADIY 1 VHD REX 

: v | M /E L D + + + 1 0 M N E j ■» 

Maeldomen 

22\ 

9* +EADIY 1 VNDRE 

.•.|ODEL|+++|ERIYlo|\* 

Odeler 

22\ 

10 . EADMVNDREX 

::.|D f EOD|+++|VLFM>V. 

Theodulf 

CO 

11 . EADMVNDREX 

;:.t|VVLF|+++|STAN|.v- 

Wulfstan 

23 

Edred, 946-55. 




B.M.C. I = Brooke 1. Obv. Small cross ; rev. Name in two lines. Crosses, &c., between. 

No mint. 




12. +EADRED RE 

:::|ELCLE|+++|IIIERII|.V- 

Gislemer ? 2 

2l| 

13. +EADRED REX 

.-.|ENCLB|+++|REDHO|-.- 

Engelbred 

2li 

14. +EDRED REX 

v;-|E0R0|0+0|M0NE|.v. 

Eoro(th) 

2l| 

15. +EADRED RE+O 

.•.|EYND|+++| fc ER-Dlo|-.- 

Gundferth 

18 

16. +EADRED REX- 

.-.|HVNR|+++iEDMO|-.‘ 

Hunred 

20| 

17. +E?ADRED REX 

,, 

,, 

23 i 

18. EADRED REX 

•.:;|VVILAlO+0|FHON|v;. 

Wilaf 

2l| 

19. +EADRED RE+ 

V-HE +++ MON-|v 

Wine 

23 

Edwig, 955-9. 




B.M.C. I = Brooke 1. Obv. Small 

cross; rev. Name in two lines. 

crosses between. 

No mint. 




20. +EADVVIG RE-.-+ 

.•.|FRO-D|+++|CARII|-.- 

Frothgar 

20 

1 Cf. Chester (1950) hoard, 

no. 21. 




2 The lettering is disjointed and is probably intended to be Cl JLEMER. 
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W eight 

21. 

+EADPIC REXS 

.\|k£RiC|4-4-4-|ERMO|\* 

Huriger 

22f 

22. 

+EADVVI RE 

.-.|-l-VE|+++|IVIo N|-.- 

Ive 

22 

23.* 

4-EADV.VICREX- 

.\|VNBI|+++|NnOI|\- 

Unbein 

22f 

24. 

4-EADPIC REX (M in 

field) •Iv|PVLFCA|+++|RESMOT|*‘v 

- Wulfgar 

21 

B.M.C. 11= Brooke 1. Obv. 

. Small cross; rev. Inscription in three lines. 


Bedford. 




25 - 

+EADVVIC RE- 

-BALD|BE-DA|VI NE- v 

Baldwine 

20i 


(chipped) 

N orth / Southampton . 




26. 

+EADVVICRE4- 

.\|H\ZE:|4-HA4-N4-|BALDIYI|v 





Husebald' 

184 

No mint. 




27. 

VVICERE 

•v.|eVR-|03+--|0--|- 

Thurmod ? 

IlJ 

28. 

VVIC RE 

-|V--|Old+--|ZIC-|.v. 

Wilsig? 

II 


(fragment) 


Edgar, 959-75. 

B.M.C. I = Brooke 1. Obv. Small cross; rev. Name in two lines, crosses, &c., between. 
No mint. 


29. 

4-EADCAR RE4-° 

ADELA|4-4—F|VERHO|'. - 

Adelaver 

19 

30. 

4-EADC-A-R RE4-^ 


} > 

20^ 

Si- 

4-E-A DC-A-R RE4-V 

.\|V8JA|4-4-4-|VICMO|\- 

Albutic 

i8| 

32. 

• • ADC-A-RR- • • 

.\|-LBV|-4-4-|— HO|\* 

,, 

II 




(fragment) 

33- 

4-E-A-D-CA-R RE-f 

.•.|AZFED|4-4-4-|ldOM-|\- 

Asfe(r)th 

17 

34- 

4-E-A DC-A-RR-4-*.* 

.\|CoP|4-4--F|WVN|\* 

Copman 

17 I 

35- 

4-EADCAR-REX^ 

DVRA]4-4—F|NDHO|\* 

Durand 

20 

36. 

4-EADCAR REX: 

.\|DVRA|4-4-4-|NDMO|*.* 

J } 

20 

37- 

4-E-A-DC-A-R RE4- W 

.•.|EAHV|4-4-4-|LFMO 

Eanulf 

19 

38. 

4-EADCAR RE4- W 

.•.|FARe|4-4-4-|EHN\IO|-.‘ 

Farthen 

20 

39- 

4-EADCAR REX- 

.*.|HARC|4-4-4-|ERP10 *.* 

Harcer 

26! 

40. 

4-EADCAR REX? 

.\|l=ERIC|4-4-4-|ERMO|\* 

Heriger 

i9tr 

4i- 

4-EADCAR REX- 

>» 

>> 

23 

42. 

4-EADCAR REX 

.*.|hERlC|4-4-4- ERMo|’.* 

JJ 

20J 

43- 

4-EADCAR REXE 

.*.|-ERIC|4-4-4-|ERMO 

}> 

22^ 

44. 

4-EADCOARREXO 

.\|HVNR-|4-4-4- EDIYIOI- \* 

Hunred 

23! 

45- 

4-EA-DC A.R RE4-“ 

IVEIYI|4-4-4- ONET %• 

Ive 

20 

46. 

4-E-ADC A-R RE4-: 

a IAJAN|4—F4-|AI MO v 

Manai 

22 

47- 

4-E A DCAR RE-.-4-.- 

WORC|4-4-4-|HRM-|*.* 

Morgna 

l8| 

48. 

4-E A-DCAR RE4- 

.\|VNB|4~F4-|EI N- ••• 

Unbein 

I7J 

49- 

4-E-A-DC-A-R RE4- 

.•.[VNBE|4-4—F|ONNI *.* 

} ) 

I9l 


B.M.C. Id=Brooke 1. As B.M.C. I but reverse ornaments annulet, cross, annulet 
in centre, rosettes above and below. 

50. +EADCARE | /E L F | O + O | Z I C E | -X- Aelfsige i 7 £ 


1 For a discussion on this coin see Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xix, p. 77. 
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Weight 

B.M.C. Ig=Brooke 1. Obv. Rosette in centre, rev. as B.M.C. I but ornaments 
rosettes in centre, crosses above and below. 

51. +EADGAR RE +|OSLA|-;yCy<y|CMo|+ Oslac 21-i 


B.M.C. I, new variety = Brooke 1. As B.M.C. I but reverse ornaments annulet, cross, 
annulet in centre, trefoils above and below. 


52.* +EADGAR REX S 

•\ HVNR| 0+0 EDMOI \* 

Hunred 

20I 

B.M.C. III=Brooke 4. Obv. and rev. Small cross. 



Canterbury? 

53.* +EADCARRE+TT 1 L 

+PINE lloHETA Cn 

Wine 

I 9 i 

Exeter? 




54.* +EADG- -REXANGLOV+ 

+ MANG0DM o + EXA 

Mangod 

22 


(chipped) 

Huntingdon? Hampton? 

55 -* 


Borhtnoth 

2lJ 

+EADGAR RE+ NTAHVN + 

+B0RHTNODMO + NVNTN + 

Mi. 




56.* 


Richtmund 

161 

+E-ADGAR REX ANGLoRVI 

+RIGHTMVND MONETA 

M 1 (chipped) 

Tamworth? 




57.* +EADGAR REXOBI 

+EOFERMVND INT 

Eofermund 

I 9 l 

Crescent and crescent of pellets protruding from 


inner circle. 



No mint. 

58. +EADGAR 1 REX-A- 

+DVRANDES MoT 

Durand 

20f 

59. +EADCARREXAKG 

+DVRANDTESNOMA 


21 

T protruding from inner circle. 


60. +EADGAR REX T? 

+ FASToLFESIIO= 

Fastolf 


61. + EADGAR-.-REX-T- 

+ FASTOLFDESnOT 

l) 

2 4 i 

62. +EADGAR^REX A T? 

+ FASTOLF]-MON 

>» 

20 i 

63. FEADGAR^ REX T? 

+ FASTOLF A ESMO = 

>> 

22 \ 

64. +EADGARIREX 

+FASTOLFIMO 1 " 

»> 

I 9 i 

65. +E"A' DGA- EX 

-FASTOLF - 


15 



(fragment) 

66. +EADGAR REX- 

+ HEROLF T ESMOI 

Herolf 

19 

B.M.C. III/IV = Brooke III. Obv. Small cross; rev. Rosette. 



67.* +EADGAR REX ToDI 

+ FREO-E»ERiCMoN 

Freotheric 

23 i 

B.M.C. IV=Brooke 4. Obv. and rev. Rosette. 



68. +EADGAR REX 

+SIFER-D MONE- 

Siferth 

22 \ 

69. +EADGAR REX TOD 

+VVERSTAH 

Werstan 

I 9 i 

Temp. Edgar. Danish imitations? 



Type of B.M.C. 

111 = Brooke 4. Obv. and rev. Small cross. 


70. +N-EIX 1 YiOE f 

+ NILDVI EL 

? 

I2i 



(fragment) 
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W eight 

Type of B.M.C. I=Brooke i. Obv. Small cross; rev. Name in two lines, crosses 
between trefoil above and below. 

71. Meaningless legend .•.|EADII|+++|VND|\’ Eadmund 21 

Northumbria; Eric, 948 and 952-4. 

B.M.C. II = Brooke 2. Obv. Sword between name in two lines; rev. Small cross and 
four pellets. 

72. * ER-1-|R.E+ + — ELGARni Ingelgar 13! 

(fragment) 










THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIE-AXIS IN THE 
CONTEXT OF THE LATER ANGLO-SAXON COINAGE 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

Eadgar’s sixth and last substantive type, B.M.C. vi, Brooke 6, and 
Hildebrand C2, marks an epoch in the late Saxon coinage. From now 
on — with exceptions that on closer examination almost always appear 
to be deliberate and possessed of inner significance — the essential of 
the obverse type is the royal portrait and, until the middle of the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, a right-facing portrait at that. A 
similar unity is found on the reverse where the legend is invariably 
disposed in a circle and where the name of the mint is as much an 
essential as that of the moneyer. Alone among Eadgar’s types, the 
“new model’’ may be found in the eleventh- and even twelfth-century 
Scandinavian coin-hoards, and the student is left with the feeling that 
with it Eadgar initiated a major reform of the currency. The his- 
torian, however, is usually suspicious, and not without some justifica- 
tion, of arguments based on an appeal to style, and the accident of 
discovery is not the surest of foundations for a thesis that aims at 
conviction. Probable as it is that Eadgar did extend his administra- 
tive zeal to the coinage — he was in all things the disciple of Alfred — 
the numismatist up to the present has had little that is tangible in 
support of such a hypothesis. Certain hoards may suggest demonetiza- 
tion, for example the 1950 Chester find apparently unassociated with 
civil disturbance, but there is no drastic revision of weight or purity 
by which the coins themselves can corroborate in the most telling 
fashion a host of indications that may seem individually to smack 
overmuch of inference and subjectivity. 1 

Recently, however, a line of investigation suggested to me by Mr. 
C. E. Blunt would seem to provide positive proof for the view that 
Eadgar’s sixth type represents a coinage that was “new” as no other 
since Offa standardized, if he did not introduce, the penny. The 
innovation is limited regularity of die-axis, by which we are to under- 
stand the introduction of some technical device which secured that 
the die-axis of a normal striking should be confined to one of four 
possibilities, o°, 90°, 180°, or 270°. Before this, the die-axis of a Saxon 
coin would appear to have been quite capricious, though a certain 
degree of regularity may occasionally be detected, due very probably 
to the use of square-faced dies such as those that have left their 
imprint on the Alfred trial-piece described elsewhere in this number 
of the Journal. The beautiful centring of the coins may suggest the 
use of a collar, but it is clear that the dies were engraved without 
reference to the die-face, i.e. the initial cross of a non-portrait type 

1 The reform is known from a late chronicler, Roger of Wendover, who states that a new 
coinage was instituted because the old had become so bad “ ut vix nummus obolum appen- 
deret in statura”. The passage will be discussed in greater detail in my forthcoming study 
of the ELI MO(sina) coins of Alfred. 
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was not necessarily engraved so as to coincide with the bisection of 
one side. Any uniformity of practice that may have been achieved 
before Eadgar would seem to have been achieved by local initiative 
and to have been quite ephemeral, though this should not be insisted 
upon until the earlier coinage has been subjected to the same in- 
vestigation as the later. 

In contrast to the pattern — or rather complete lack of pattern — 
presented by the die-axes recorded in the publication of the 1950 
Chester hoard, we may select the figures for the Kannungs find from 
the parish of Hellvi on the island of Gotland. In size the hoard is 
roughly comparable to that from Chester, that is if we exclude the 
coins that are not English in origin. The 640-odd Saxon coins range 
from Edward the Martyr to Cnut. In the case of 137 the die-axis is 
o°; of 156, 90°; 166, 180 0 , and of 159, 270°. Only in the case of 25 is 
the die-axis irregular. This systematic regularity of die-axis is in fact 
characteristic of the English coinage well into Norman times, and 
limited experience with the derived Scandinavian coinages suggests 
that the technique was continued by English moneyers abroad and by 
their Scandinavian pupils. 

Remarkable as is this implication that some 95 per cent, of the late 
Saxon and early Norman coins achieve limited regularity of die- axis, it 
is by no means the sum total of what may be inferred from a sufficient 
number of coins. Normally the difficulty confronting a numis- 
matist is the problem of assembling a sufficient quantity of die- 
duplicates, a point that not always disinterested critics of museum 
policy might care to ponder, but the admirably comprehensive 
Systematic Collection of the Royal Swedish Coin Cabinet was able to 
supply this crying need. A hundred pairs of die-duplicates, all of the 
reign of dithelrasd II, were picked out at random from as wide a 
range of mints as was practicable. An analysis of their die-alignment 
gave the following results : 

o° 90° 180 0 270° Irregular 

53 32 45 43 27 

Six of the coins, however, proved to be from dies that on stylistic 
grounds could safely be regarded as unofficial, and it is perhaps not 
without significance that in each case the die-axis was found to be 
irregular. Three further pairs of die- duplicates were substituted, and 
the emended totals were as follows : 

0° 90° 180 0 270° Irregular 

53 32 46 46 23 

While the discrepancy between the final column and that arrived at 
on the basis of the Kannungs find amounts to some 7 per cent., the 
two figures are so close as to be beyond coincidence. Moreover, the 
Kannungs hoard was in fact more fully representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon coinage as a whole, for analysis of the hundred pairs of die- 
duplicates showed that an undue proportion were from the York mint, 
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some 9 per cent., whereas the Kannungs hoard suggests a true propor- 
tion of rather less than 6 per cent. The discrepancy is important 
because it is at York and York alone that we find irregularity of die- 
axis almost the rule rather than the exception. In the Kannungs 
hoard, indeed, the York coins with regular die-axis still slightly out- 
number those with irregular die-axis, whereas among the hundred 
pairs of die-duplicates regular die-axis is exceptional only at York, 
but these slight divergencies from the norm only serve to emphasize 
the need to range as widely as possible over the coinage as a whole. 
In fact the true proportion of Y ork coins with irregular die-axis would 
seem to be in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent., but considerably more 
research will be needed before that figure can be established as sub- 
stantially accurate. 

Broadly speaking, then, some 95 per cent, of late Saxon coins will 
be found to have a die-axis of o°, 90°, 180°, or 270°, the figure perhaps 
being somewhat higher if York coins are excluded and lower if York 
coins are present in substantial numbers — among the hundred pairs 
of die-duplicates York supplied something like 80 per cent, of the 
coins with an irregular alignment. The completely different propor- 
tion at York is something that will have to be explored very thoroughly 
— it is tempting to associate it with the suspected presence of archi- 
episcopal rights of minting, but for the present it seems dangerous to 
read into it more than an additional argument for provincial cutting 
of dies, though even here discretion is necessary as it is a phenomenon 
that persisted long after the Norman Conquest. Nevertheless, it is a 
valid criterion, and often the fact that the die-axis of an illegible coin 
was irregular has served to suggest to the writer that the reading 
would be found by diligent comparison with all the coins in the Y ork 
trays. 

The reason why a hundred pairs of die-duplicates were selected for 
special study was in an attempt to discover how limited regularity of 
die-axis was obtained. It was expected that die-duplicates would all 
have the same die- axis, regularity being obtained by hingeing or 
pegging, but reflection should have shown that these methods were 
scarcely compatible with the wide number of die-combinations that 
are a feature of the late Saxon coinage. In the case of only 44 pairs, 
however, die-duplicates have the same die-axis. With 17 pairs the 
die-axis of one coin was exactly opposite to that of the other, and 
with at least 37 pairs the die-axis of one was at right-angles to the 
other. Even in the case of coins with irregular alignment, these prin- 
ciples seemed generally to hold good, a coin with a die-axis of io° 
being from the same dies as another where the die-axis was ioo° or 
190° or 280°. Unfortunately it was not possible to discover three Eng- 
lish coins where the die-axis was in each case different though all three 
were from the same dies, but this was noted on three Dublin pennies 
with the name of jEthelrsed II, and there can be little doubt but that 
a sufficiency of die-duplicates would produce other examples. 

The obvious way to produce such limited regularity would be to 
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use square-faced dies, care being taken to engrave each face so that 
the top of the coin corresponded to the bisection of one of the four 
sides. It will be remembered, too, that the lead trial-piece of Alfred 
argued strongly that the dies were in fact square in section, and some 
such design would most readily explain the marked tendency of ninth- 
and tenth-century die-duplicates to have the same though irregular 
die-axis. Striking within a square collar, the money er could not well 
produce a coin other than with one of four die-axes, and the suggestion 
of this note is that Eadgar ordained that in the engraving of dies the 
top of the coin should fall opposite the middle of one of the sides. That 
a square collar was used, perhaps even introduced, seems undeniable, 
and in all probability it was attached to the lower die. It is interesting 
that the only example of a double-obverse or a double-reverse that 
the writer has been able to find in a Scandinavian hoard should have 
been struck on each face with the same reverse die. (PI. VI, 6.) Pre- 
sumably a flan was laid on a block of wood, struck, turned and struck 
again. Were a collar attached to the die used, the operation would have 



Fig. 1. 

been impossible. Against the attachment of a collar to either die may 
be adduced Scandinavian pieces on huge square-shaped flans (Fig. 1), 
and rare mules of the Confessor where the flan is too large for the 



Fig. 2. 

obverse die (Fig. 2). The objections, however, are not as formidable 
as may seem at first sight. The Scandinavian pieces seem never to 
combine both obverse and reverse of “English” workmanship, and it 
is the obverse that is generally barbarous. The moneyer of the Con- 
fessor who wished to strike a mule would not have found it difficult 
to remove the collar from his obverse die and to insert the latter into 
a larger collar. 

No Saxon dies would seem to have survived, but a very good idea of 
their appearance — and also of the feasibility of the design — may be 
gained from a pair of shilling dies of James I in the Royal Mint 
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Museum (Fig. 3). Hitherto these dies have passed as official, but a 
future note will argue that they were the work of a forger. The self- 
same principle is employed in another pair of forger’s dies of the 



Fig. 3. 

seventeenth century, a set for the half-crown of Charles I formerly in 
the Roach Smith collection and now in the British Museum (Fig. 4). 
Dies of this type are simple to make and easy to use, and they are 
admirably adapted to produce the four die-axes that are so character- 
istic of the late Anglo-Saxon coinage. 



Fig. 4. 

It is not pretended that this investigation has achieved finality, but 
it may perhaps have suggested why it is that the writer is convinced 
that it is essential that the proposed international Corpus of the late 
Saxon coinage should record the die-axis of each individual coin. On 
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the basis of forty or fifty thousand coins it should be possible to estab- 
lish the exact proportion of coins with each of the four regular die- 
axes, and from this perhaps to infer very much more about the mint 
practice of the period. It only remains for the writer to express his 
gratitude to the authorities of the Swedish Humanistic Fund for a 
very substantial contribution to the expenses of his visits to Sweden, 
to Dr. N. L. Rasmusson for giving him the run of the Systematic 
Collection of the Kunglika Myntkabinett, and to the Deputy Master 
of the Royal Mint for permission to reproduce an excellent photograph 
of the James I dies. 



TWO NUMISMATIC JOURNEYS TO SCANDINAVIA 

NEW MONEYERS FOR THE TYPES IN THE SUSSEX AND 
GUILDFORD MINTS 

By HORACE H. KING 

In 1952 I made a journey to Bergen, Oslo, and Copenhagen, very 
largely to see the Anglo-Saxon coins in the museums in those cities and 
especially to find any coins of the Sussex mints or of Guildford which 
are not recorded in England. A good number of these were found, 
and, what is of more general interest, a few cases of new moneyers for 
the types. It is thought that these latter may be of sufficient interest 
to warrant their communication to the Society. 

Throughout, the B.M.C. classification of the types is used. 

I stayed at York the night before sailing from Newcastle and took 
the opportunity the next morning of visiting York Museum before 
going on. There were found two coins of William I of unpublished 
moneyers for the types. The first, of type v of Hastings, is the only 
coin I have been able to trace of Hastings of that type. It reads 
+PILLEM REX IIN and +DUNIE-ON I ESI N . The second, of which there 
are two specimens from the same dies from one local find in York, is 
of type vi of Chichester and reads +PILLEM REX I and +CODPINE ON 
□ ESI. Godwine coined in type v [B.M.C. 306) but I have previously 
been unable to find any other coins of his between Harold II and 
William II, type 2. The Godwine of Harold and the Godwine of 
types v and vi are probably the same person, but the Godwine of 
William II is evidently different, for we have at least twenty separate 
coins of Bruman and Edwine in the common type viii but none of 
Godwine, we have Bruman and Edwine in William II, type 1, Bruman, 
Edwine, and Godwine in type 2, and thereafter Bruman and Godwine. 

In Bergen were found two coins with moneyers new to the types. 
Cnut, type viii, produced a coin from the Horr find of 1894 of Ailsig of 
Hastings, but this will be dealt with under Copenhagen as a far better 
specimen turned up there. Type xiv showed a coin of Leofsi of Lewes : 
Leofsi was only known to me before from the type viii coin at Stock- 
holm. The coin reads+CNVTvEXANGand+LEOFSi- ON LEPVDE: rather 
a curious reading of the mint-name. There is another specimen at 
Oslo. 

In Oslo were found several coins new to me but only one with a new 
moneyer for the type and that one the same as one seen in Bergen. 

Going on to Copenhagen I found no less than 39 coins which are, 
as far as I know, unrecorded in England: 16 of these present 11 new 
moneyers for the types. Of iEthelred, type i, of Chichester there was 
a coin reading -HERE LIVED REX ANGLO and -KELFPINE ON : CHESTER: 
which settles the name of the moneyer which was only ELFPI on the 
single coin of the same moneyer at Stockholm. 

Of iEthelred, type iii, there is a coin of Guildford which reads 

N 


B3844 
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+E-BELRED REX AISCLOTX and +LEOFPOLD M‘0 CYIDA. Until I found 
this one the coin of type iv in my collection and at Stockholm reading 
+E-BELRED REX AISCLO and +LEOFPOLD MHO GYLD was the only one of 
Leofwold known to me before Edward the Confessor. 

Of SEthelred, type i, of Lewes there are two very interesting coins. 
On 22 October 1947 I exhibited at the Society’s meeting two coins of 
Lewes of iEthelred, type viii, with the same reverse die but one with 
three pellets on the reverse and the other with none. They were 
illustrated in the Proceedings of the Society for that date. Now I found 
in Copenhagen two coins of type i reading +E0ELRED REX AN I and 
+ : PN • E ONONLEPE : with the same obverse and reverse dies: again 
there were three pellets in the field of the reverse on one and none on 
the other. Perhaps the blundered moneyer’s name : PN.E on these 
and the blundered LOlFPNE on mine may be the same. On a later 
journey, in 1953, I found in Stockholm two further cases of the same 
thing, in each case in SEthelred, B.M.C. i. Hastings ( Hild . 1227), 
EADSlcE 0*N HEXTI : ; same dies, one with two pellets on the reverse, 
the other with none : and Lewes (Hild. 1445), L*EOFPlNE M~ON LEPE ; 
same dies, one with two pellets and one with three in the field of the 
reverse. But what is the meaning of these symbols put in on the die 
after its delivery to the moneyer and its use for some time ? It can 
hardly be to distinguish two moneyers of the same name, for then they 
would put in the symbols on the new moneyer’s die, not the old one. 

Of Cnut there are new moneyers for the types in the following coins : 


Of Chichester 
Of Hastings 
Of Lewes 


viii +CNVT REX ANCLORVI 

+ PVLFNOO ON CISC 

xvi 4- „ 

A: 

+ LEOFPINE ON CISE 

viii + „ 

REX ANCLO 

+ELSIG ON HESTII 

xvi + „ 

RHXv 

+ PVLNOD ON HESTI 

viii 4- ,, 

REX A 

+ELFPINE LEEP 


Wulfnoth of Chichester, Wulnoth of Hastings, and SElfwine of Lewes 
are not given in Brooke or the supplement as moneyers of this reign 
at all. The Hilsig of Hastings, type viii, is no doubt the same as the 
SEgelsige of the Stockholm coin of type xiv. 

Of Harold I there are two of type vc: 

Of Chichester + HARO : LD REX + LEOFRIC O : N □ 

Of Guildford +HAROLD REX +BL-ACAMA-N CV 


This last adds to the Guildford mint a reign not given in Brooke or the 
supplement. 

Of Edward the Confessor there is a coin of Lewes of type iii reading 
+EDPE RD REX and +EDPERD ON LEPE., a new moneyer for the type, I 
thought. However, I have since found that there is a coin of this 
moneyer and type in England, in the collection of Mr. F. Elmore Jones, 
but it is from different dies. 

In 1953 I visited Stavanger, Trondheim, Uppsala, and Stockholm. 
No new moneyers were found but in Stockholm I checked the two coins 
of Lewes of Cnut, type xvii, by Caldevine (Hild. 1261 and 1262), who 
is not given in Brooke or the supplement. 



A PIEDFORT LEAD TRIAL-PIECE OF 
EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

Few rarities in the Anglo-Saxon series are so eloquent when rightly 
interpreted as the lead trial-pieces that would seem to have been used 
by the die-cutters, and few rarities can have received so little atten- 
tion. Until recently only two examples were known, and both re- 
mained virtually unpublished, though both had been acquired by the 
British Museum in the course of the nineteenth century. In part this 
strange neglect must be ascribed to the fact that neither had passed 
through the sale-room, and in fairness to Keary and Grueber one 
hastens to add that they were not transferred to the Department of 
Coins and Medals until 1927. Their omission from Brooke’s English 
Coins is doubtless to be explained by the author’s reluctance to in- 
clude new and possibly controversial paranumismatica before they 
had been made the subject of meticulous investigation. In the same 
way, Derek Allen no more than touched on the second of them in his 
masterly study of tenth-century Northumbrian pence. 

The earlier of the two pieces was found in 1840 in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and found its way into the collection of London antiquities 
formed by the eminent antiquary Charles Roach Smith. This is in 
itself a substantial guarantee of its authenticity and London pro- 
venance, as Roach Smith was no gullible dilettante but an archaeo- 
logist of rare distinction, and the soundness of his judgement in other 
matters can be gauged by a comparison of the entries in his catalogue 
with the objects themselves. The trial-piece in question (PI. VI, 1) is 
quite fully described on page 107 of the privately printed catalogue 
of his collection (London, 1854), and is further illustrated there by a 
competent line-engraving. Considerably more of the types and legends 
was then apparent, especially as regards the obverse, but this need 
not occasion surprise in view of the notorious instability of leaden 
objects exposed to the atmosphere. On the other hand, it is just pos- 
sible that the artist touched up his drawing on the basis of the evidence 
supplied by characteristic coins of the period, some of which were 
already represented in the Roach Smith collection. Sufficient, how- 
ever, is common to the drawing and to the piece in the form that it 
survives today, for us to be certain that the British Museum specimen 
is that found in 1840. 

It is a rectangular piece of lead with rounded corners measuring 
approximately 37 by 34 mm., and approximately 13 mm. thick. It 
now weighs 2515-31 gr. or 163-1 gm. Obverse and reverse bear the 
imprint of the dies of one of Alfred’s portrait types ( B.M.C . v, Brooke 
5) which is closely associated with the Canterbury mint, though not 
perhaps as exclusively as Brooke would have had us believe. The size 
of the flan is such that a collar is precluded, and the fact that both 
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dies are inconsistently eccentric on the flan would seem to rule out 
the use of hinged dies, especially as no attempt has been made to 
secure regularity of die-axis. Considerable force was used in the strik- 
ing with the result that the imprints of the die-faces are sufficiently 
incuse to reveal that the dies themselves were of square section with 
rounded corners, and that the faces were only slightly larger along 
each side than the diameter of the coin. This correspondence doubt- 
less explains how it was that coins were so beautifully centred without 
the use of a collar — unless of course a collar was attached to the 
trussel after a satisfactory trial striking had been obtained. 

Roach Smith gave the reading of the obverse die as + CLFR.E DR.E 
and there seems no reason to doubt his accuracy though few traces of 
legend can now be detected. The reverse he read as t7tL | D V . | LF? | n ? ? 
This is by no means impossible, but the present writer feels that the 
position and size of such letters as can still be distinguished is more 
consonant with a reading + j'E 1 7tL | DV. | LF that is paralleled on coins 
of Diarmund and Torhtmund, though admittedly the addition of the 
moneta is more characteristic of the class and is found on a coin of 
Eadulf from different dies. 

The second of the known lead trial-pieces is associated with the 
Viking mint of York. In format it is completely different from that 
already described, being circular with a diameter of 20 mm. and a 
thickness of only 1 mm. It now weighs 58-8 gr. or 3-81 gm. It is 
illustrated on PI. VI, 2 , but reference should also be made to the plate 
accompanying Derek Allen’s paper in the 1934-7 Journal. The two 
faces bear the imprint of reverse dies of the moneyers Aura and 
Rathulf, and the piece can be dated in consequence to the fourth or 
fifth decade of the tenth century, more probably the former. That it 
should be from two reverse dies is not perhaps without significance and 
may seem to suggest that such pieces are to be associated with the 
cutting of dies rather than with an individual moneyer’s atelier. The 
provenance of the piece does not seem to be known beyond the fact 
that it was presented to the Museum in 1876 by Sir Wollaston Franks. 
It is well known, however, that Franks acquired at least one York 
antiquity of great importance through the offices of Canon Greenwell, 
a Y ork antiquary, and, whatever view we may hold about the domicile 
of Eadulf, the new Saxon piece from Winchester, discussed below, and 
a comparable and unpublished Norman piece of the London mint were 
both found within the limits of the cities the names of which appear 
on them. York under Regnald and Anlaf Guthfrithsson certainly did 
not call on English centres for its dies, and in all the circumstances a 
York provenance for the trial- piece is to be assumed pending specific 
evidence to the contrary. It would be tempting to read into the double 
reverse the introduction at this early date of the collar attached to the 
pile which elsewhere we postulate as a feature of Saxon mint-practice 
from Eadgar to the Conquest. While it is true that the only freak 
striking of the later period from the Scandinavian hoards is likewise 
a double-reverse (PI. VI, 6), the tenth century can produce a number 
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of double-obverse pieces as well [supra, p. 170). Such pieces are 
patently impossible where a collar forms part of the pile, and the 
parallel presence of double-reverse coins of the selfsame types is per- 
haps decisive against promiscuous attachment of a collar to pile or 
trussel. 

The third trial-piece, illustrated (PI. VI, 3), was found in the summer 
of 1953 in excavations conducted by Miss Margret Bennet-Clark at 
Winchester. I am most grateful to her and to the Winchester City 
Library and Museum Committee for permission to publish a piece that 
throws much light on late Saxon mint organization and practice. It 
was found within a foot or so of the surface at No. 1, Middle Brook 
Street, at the intersection of St. George’s Street, at a point where the 
medieval layers are within 2 or 3 inches of present ground level. It 
is approximately circular, some 23 mm. in diameter and 5 mm. thick, 
and presents in consequence a much more characteristic piedfort 
appearance than the York piece already discussed. By a curious chance 
it is in an almost perfect state of preservation, and it weighs 37-61 gm. 
which must approximate very closely to its original weight. The obverse 
bears the imprint of the obverse die of B.M.C. 1412 (PI. VI, 4), and 
the reverse that of the reverse die of B.M.C. 1406 (PI. VI, 5). Grueber 
had already suspected that the Winchester moneyers iEstan and Ertan 
were one and the same man, and this piece may seem to provide final 
corroboration. iEstan or dithestan was a Winchester moneyer from 
late in the reign of Cnut until late in the reign of the Confessor, and 
he is perhaps to be identified with the dsstan who used the by-name 
Loc, though we cannot exclude the possibility that distan Loc was 
an ephemeral moneyer who used a by-name to avoid confusion with 
an established moneyer of the same name. The distan who struck 
under William I and II cannot have been either man, but was very 
probably a son or grandson of the distan of the trial-piece. 

The fact that the diameter of the trial-piece is 2 mm. larger at most 
than the normal coin of the type need not occasion surprise. Examina- 
tion of coins of the period shows that there was a tendency to strike 
on flans that were slightly too small for the collars, doubtless to avoid 
jamming in the collar, a serious matter when coins were being struck 
in large numbers. A trial striking in lead, however, was quite a differ- 
ent matter, and was probably carried out by quite different personnel. 
In the last resort, too, a jam could be cleared in a matter of seconds 
by holding the die over a fire and melting the lead out. What is 
significant is that the trial-piece has one of the four regular die-axes, 
in this case of the coinage. 

The purpose of lead trial-pieces must have been to test dies, and 
perhaps to record those issued. Lead piedfort trial-pieces obviated 
the danger of giving the engraver access to coinage blanks, and had 
the added advantage that they would not have damaged the dies 
being tested. Indeed, an imprint could be taken before the dies were 
annealed. 

If, then, these lead pieces are to be associated with die-cutting 
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rather than striking, they may seem to provide some support for the 
theory that even after the reform of Eadgar dies continued to be cut 
in a number of centres. If we include the William II piece mentioned 
above, the pattern of find-spots and mints is as follows: 


Provenance 

London 

York? 

Winchester 

London 


Mint 

Canterbury ? 
York 

Winchester 

London 


The Alfred piece alone prevents a regular pattern falling nicely into 
place, but it must be remembered that we know very little about the 
coinage at that period. Undoubtedly Eadulf was at one time a Canter- 
bury moneyer, but London had been the mint of Mercia, and the 
Eadulf piece is of a type that we know to have been struck by Ceol- 
wulf II. Moreover, we know that the coinage of London improved 
greatly in style after Alfred’s reoccupation of the city. 

What is certain is that at least as late as the reign of Hithelraed II 
there are minor varieties that suggest provincial centres for the cutting 
of dies— the variety represented by Hildebrand Type Cb being 
numerically the most important though the same authority’s Type 
Blc is at first sight even more striking. Finality will not be possible 
until the completion of preliminary work on the proposed Scandinavian 
Corpus, but already there are arguments to hand that support an 
identification of these centres with London, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Thetford, Chester, Lincoln, and York, with Chester perhaps falling out 
c. 990 and Canterbury and Thetford c. ion. There is a remarkable 
concurrence between this list of seven names and the three or possibly 
four names associated both by mint and provenance with the lead 
piedforts. 

It is generally agreed that centralization came with the Normans 
at latest. The Winchester piece is of particular significance because 
it rules out what had seemed to be the most likely of earlier possi- 
bilities, a date c. 1055 when Edward the Confessor revolutionized 
English numismatic iconography by adopting the naturalistic coin- 
portrait. Consequently, special attention will have to be given to 
Edward’s latest types, for it would be a mistake to assume that no 
such major administrative reform could have occurred in the momen- 
tous decade immediately preceding the Norman Conquest. 



NEW LIGHT ON THE ABBOT OF PETERBOROUGH IN THE 

NORMAN PERIOD 

By F. ELMORE JONES 

The object of these notes is to record the readings of three individually 
unique pennies of Henry I’s fourteenth type with an annulet on the 
king’s shoulder, and to consider the evidence as to whether the annulet 
is of significance as an ecclesiastical symbol. The reverse readings of 
the three coins are as follows: 

1. *LEFTIEN:ON:STKN (Stamford) 

2. ^7tL6SK: ON : lANTR-: (Canterbury) 

3 . ►f'WILLEM : ON : CTtNP : (do.) 

Until recently I had regarded the coin of Stamford (no. 1 above), 
which was lot 1409 in the Carlyon-Britton sale (ill.), as the only known 
example of the type on which the annulet occurs. I was delighted 
therefore to come across a second specimen with a similar obverse 
feature of the mint of Canterbury— the coin of the moneyer Willem 
(no. 3 above). The fact that this latter mint also had an undoubted 
ecclesiastical background made me wonder whether the Canterbury 
might not tie up the Stamford and vice versa. 

We are indebted to Mr. Derek Allen for the publication of documen- 
tary evidence that the Abbot of St. Augustin continued to exercise 
the privilege of having one die in eight at the Canterbury mint right 
down to 1161 when the abbey was seized by the king on the death of 
Abbot Sylvester. The moneyer holding the die at that time is now 
identified as the Alferg of the Cross and Crosslets coins of Henry II, 
but it is important to note that Alferg’s coins do not bear any ecclesias- 
tical mark or symbol whatsoever. Reverting to the coins of Henry I 
the following footnote appears in the Carlyon-Britton sale catalogue 
relative to the Stamford piece: "It is suggested that the presence of 
the unusual annulet or ring upon the king’s robe in this type may be 
the Abbot’s privy mark which distinctive symbol is also seen upon 
some of the London coins presumably struck for the Abbot of 
Reading.” 

Presumably the later part of this sentence refers to a coin or coins 
of type 15 of the London moneyer Baldwin upon which it is claimed 
that an annulet appears on the king’s cheek. I myself have very little 
confidence in this claim and believe that the so-called annulet (if not 
a die flaw) is an eye punched in in the wrong place. Documentary 
evidence has, however, established that the London moneyer Edgar, 
whose coins are not uncommon, held office under the abbot’s authority 
during the issue of type 15, but so far as is known none of his coins 
bear any distinguishing symbol. 

Going back to type 14, it seems certain that the annulet on these 
three coins must be a definite addition to the design and that it cannot 
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be explained away as anything else. But whether the addition is of 
ecclesiastical significance or not is a matter on which I am keeping 
an open mind. 

Even in a very short paper on this subject reference must be made 
to the type 14 coins of the moneyer Ordgar of London hitherto claimed 
to have a scallop shell in one quarter of the reverse and therefore to 
have been struck on behalf of the Abbot of Reading. This theory has 
been exploded through the research and keen eyesight of our member 
Mr. F. Pridmore who has found that the so-called scallop is merely 
a flaw in the die. 

The British Museum does not possess a specimen of these annulet 
coins, but B.M.C. ( Norman Kings) no. 114 is from the same reverse die 
as no. 3 above. The obverse die of B.M.C. no. 114 is quite different 
and is without the annulet on shoulder. 

The second annulet coin of Canterbury, that of the moneyer Algar 
(no. 2 above), came to my notice subsequent to my acquisition of 
the Willem coin. It is in the ownership of Commander Mack, by whose 
kind permission I am recording it here. It was illustrated in the 
Journal, Vol. XXVI, pi. B, 5 (facing p. 234), without any reference to 
the annulet; no one, myself included, had then noticed it. It came 
from the Carlyon-Britton collection and the Canterbury find. Com- 
mander Mack frankly admits that he has had it for thirty-five years 
without having noticed this interesting feature. 

What is the chronological order of the two Canterbury coins, bearing 
in mind that there was presumably only one moneyer striking for the 
abbot at any one time ? Willem is known to have continued to strike 
at Canterbury in the succeeding type (type 15) and in type 1 of 
Stephen. He is unknown prior to type 14. Algar is unknown alto- 
gether apart from this coin. Assuming the annulet to have ecclesias- 
tical significance one must therefore deduce that Willem succeeded 
Algar, the former having first been a royal moneyer during type 14 
when B.M.C. no. 114 was struck with the ordinary obv. die and with 
a rev. die which Willem continued to use whilst operating for the 
abbot. 

Is the apparent great rarity of these annulet coins a point in favour 
of ecclesiastical origin ? There are probably other coins which have 
not been noticed, but even so the total number seems to represent 
a very small proportion of the whole and it is perhaps significant that 
this coin of Algar and the Stamford coin of Leftien are unique of those 
two moneyers. 

On the other hand, the symbol may simply represent the whim of 
one particular die sinker. If use of the annulet is merely coincidental 
in Henry I’s reign could this also be the case with the well-known 
rarities of Edward I which have an annulet on the king’s breast and 
which are generally accepted as being an ecclesiastical issue of the 
Abbot of Reading from the London mint ? Documentary evidence 
may well give the answer in this latter instance. In the former my 
purpose is served by pointing out that Canterbury now seems to come 
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forward in support of Peterborough. Members will decide for them- 
selves whether the former does in fact throw new light on the latter. 

Presumably the emergence of an annulet coin of London of the 
same type would make the evidence in favour of ecclesiastical origin 
well-nigh conclusive ; alternatively that of an annulet coin of a mint 
which could not possibly have ecclesiastical significance would seem- 
ingly be conclusive in the opposite direction. 

So far as I am aware these three coins of Henry I, type 14 (plus the 
extremely doubtful annulet on cheek in type 15), are now the only 
ones of the reign having any claim to ecclesiastical origin by reason 
of the presence of a symbol. There are none of the reigns of the first 
two Norman kings. 

I must make a brief reference to the distinctly complicated range 
of regular, and I stress regular, coins of Stephen’s first type considered 
to be ecclesiastical on account of “ annular” features. In very general 
terms these embrace (1) coins having one or more small annulets incor- 
porated in the king’s crown and/or sceptre and (2) the quite character- 
istic coins without inner circle which have a large annulet as a finish 
to the king’s shoulder. I have only made a superficial study of these 
rare coins but am very much inclined to the opinion that one would 
find the weight of evidence against ecclesiastical attribution on a de- 
tailed analysis of all known specimens being made. For instance, I 
know of an Ipswich coin of the former category and the unique Bed- 
ford coin in the British Museum is of the latter ; neither of these could 
presumably be associated with any ecclesiastical background. 

Even in a paper of this length I must make an allusion to the late 
Saxon period in view of the prolific use of the annulet symbol on 
the reverse of the coins of Edward the Confessor of York and to a 
lesser degree on those of both Edward the Martyr and Ethelred II, 
in his first type only, at the Stamford mint, but I will only mention 
the fact that one must not overlook their presence in the overall 
picture. 



THE HEAVY SILVER COINAGE OF JAMES III 
AND JAMES IV 

By IAN STEWART 

No series of coins in the whole Scottish field has been so extensively 
and so variously described as that issued under the five Jameses. A 
period of over a century elapsed during which a wide variety of coins 
was issued, all with the royal name IACOBUS. For the most part no 
regnal numeral appears, and only the very latest coinage of James V 
bears a date. Consequently classification rests mainly upon docu- 
mentary evidence and such indication as the coins themselves supply. 
The coinages of James I and II are comparatively simple and their 
present arrangement is satisfactory. If the thistle-head and mullet 
groats are restored to James III, the arrangement of the coins of 
James V is also straightforward. But the reigns of James III and IV 
are still very uncertainly treated, and it is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss at some length the coinage of the last years of James III 
and the first of James IV. The earlier coinages of James III, until 
1484, no longer present any serious complications, and the later coin- 
ages of James IV are reasonably certain in their general classification. 
But the controversial subject of the heavy coinage of James III and 
IV has not yet been conclusively settled, and the present uncertain 
opinion upon it is reflected in the inconsistent classification in general 
use. This is surprising, as for this period, more than most others, there 
is abundant documentary evidence and many other indications as 
to the correct sequence of issue. The important contemporary docu- 
ments to which reference will be made are as follows: 

(a) The Act of Parliament, 20 February 1484. 1 This ordered the 
striking of a gold coin of the same standard as the English rose 
noble, “and a penny of silvir to be equale in finace to the auld 
Inglis groit, and ten of thame to mak the unce of silvir and to 
have cours and gang for xiiiid.” A halfgroat was also included. 
The designs of the new coins were to be approved by the king. 

(b) The Act of Parliament, 26 May 1485. In this Act, which repeats 
the earlier terms for the standard of the gold and silver money 
to be coined, it is stated that “all the new plakkis last cunyeit” 
were to be withdrawn for the purpose of minting fine groats. 

(c) The Act of Parliament, 17 October 1488. This Act contains 
exactly similar terms to those of the preceding with reference to 
the standard of the gold and silver coins to be struck. 

(d) The Act of Parliament, 14 January 1489. A new order for gold 
coinage is here included, there to be minted a coin of the same 
standard as the French crown. The silver coins were to remain 
of the same weight and fineness, but the groat was “ to have prent 

1 All dates are in New Style. 
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sic as the xiiiid. grote has that now is, except that the visage sail 
stand eywyn in the new groit”. 

(1 e ) The Act of Parliament, 3 February 1490. Again a continuation 
of the silver coinage of similar standard is ordered, but the new 
money was to “ haf a signe and takin maid in the prenting, hafand 
difference fra the first cun ye”. 

(/) The Accounts of the moneyers Thomas Tod and Alexander 
Levingstoun, 7 October i486 to 18 August 1487. These state 
that during the period covered 8 lb. 1 oz. of gold was coined "in 
denariis vocatis unicarnys” and 181 lb. 1 oz. of silver "in grossis 
et dimediis grossis argenti peciei quatuordecim denariorum”. 

From the above listed Acts, it is apparent that in 1484 a new coinage 
was issued of groats current at fourteenpence each, and struck in the 
proportion of ten to the Scottish ounce, and thus weighing 47-15 grains 
Troy. From 1484 until 1490 similar provisions for silver coinage 
indicate that these fourteenpenny groats were issued continuously 
during that time. No Act of Parliament is known to terminate the 
coinage of these heavy groats soon after 1490 ; but since there are not 
very many examples of what appear to be the latest heavy groats, 
those following the Act of 1490, their issue presumably ceased about 
1491 or 2. A new light coinage of groats struck at twelve to the ounce 
was introduced at some time fairly soon after the beginning of the 
reign of James IV. 

The period thus defined is the only one during which groats are 
recorded to have been struck in Scotland at ten to the ounce. The four 
several types of heavy groats must therefore belong to the years from 
1484 to about 1492; one type bears a portrait of James III, another 
the numeral 4, and since all four types are closely connected together 
in details to be described below, there would seem to be little doubt 
in assuming that the four types of heavy James groats comprise the 
issues of this time. So far, at least, almost all writers on Scottish 
coinage are agreed, and indeed it would hardly seem to demand 
extensive proof. But although there are many points which connect 
the heavy groats inseparably with the documents already quoted, 
Sir George Macdonald was inclined to consider that this was not the 
case. In the closing paragraphs of his report 1 on the Perth hoard of 
1920, he made some dangerous assertions which have since been 
accepted without, apparently, any inquiry into their accuracy. I have 
already discussed his attribution of the thistle-head and mullet groats 
to James V, and reconsidered the value of the Perth hoard. 2 It was 
then remarked that the hoard was not necessarily an accurate and 
representative selection of the coinage immediately preceding the 
date of deposit ( c . 1495?). Of the Scottish groats contained in this 
hoard, the majority were of James I and II and the light issues of 
James III, up to and including those with mullets of five points on the 

1 Num. Chron., 1921, p. 18. 

2 "The Attribution of the Thistle-head and Mullet Groats", B.N.J., vol. xxvii, p. 67. 
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reverse, issued about 1482-4. None of the English groats were later 
than Edward IV, who died in 1483. The latest coins in the hoard, 
however, were a very few of the light groats of James IV, whose issue 
commenced about 1492 or a little later. There were thus no coins 
at all in the hoard representing the eight years or so after 1484 ; and 
this period, being almost immediately before the time of the hoard's 
burial, would be expected to yield a considerable proportion of the 
whole content. But Macdonald ascribed the absence of heavy Scot- 
tish groats partly to the fact that they had not yet been coined. Of 
the significant corresponding absence of English groats he makes no 
mention. Despite the obvious connexion between the four issues of 
heavy groats, he suggested that the three-quarter bust coins were too 
frequent to have escaped the Perth hoard if they were of James III, 
and so placed them at some unspecified period in the reign of James IV, 
presumably after the light groats contained in the hoard. The three 
issues of groats with full-face busts were sufficiently rare, he con- 
sidered, to have been already minted without being present in the 
hoard. It is hoped here to be able to prove that this arrangement 
is impossible, and to show, as Burns demonstrated, that the three- 
quarter bust groats were unquestionably a coinage of James III. It 
is apparent that Macdonald’s attribution rests solely on the contents 
of the Perth hoard, from his own remarks published a year earlier in 
connexion with the so-called “ Crossraguel ” pennies, where he stated 
that the three-quarters left bust groats “were shown conclusively by 
Burns to have been first minted by James III about 1485 ”. 1 * 3 4 That 
Macdonald should have so completely revised his view of the coins is 
the more surprising in consideration of his earlier strong confirmation 
of Burns’s conclusions. 

Before proceeding further the four types of James’s heavy groats 
must be described: 

1. Obv. Crowned facing bust in tressure. 

Rev. Three pellets enclosing an annulet in two quarters of the 
cross, with a crown and fleur-de-lis opposite each other in 
the alternate quarters. (Burns, figs. 623-6A.) 

. 2. Obv. Portrait bust three-quarters left, with arched crown. 

Rev. Crowns and three pellets enclosing annulet in alternate 
quarters of cross. (B., figs. 636-46.) 

3. Similar reverse, but bare, facing bust ; five fleurs to crown. (B., 

figs. 651-2A.) 

4. Similar but draped facing bust ; nine fleurs to crown. No annu- 

lets between pellets on reverse. (B., figs. 650 and 650B.) 

There was great diversity of opinion amongst the early authors on 
Scottish coins about the proper place of these four types. The earliest 
really serious attempt to classify the coins in relation to each other 
and to the contemporary documentary references was undertaken by 

1 Num. Chron., 1919, p. 298. 
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Burns. 1 Although his general— and at least his regnal— attribution 
of the coins is nearly the same as that which is here proposed, he does 
not give his usual full examination of the series, and is somewhat 
reluctant to give adequate explanation of all his assertions. The groats 



Fig. 1. 


of type i he considered to be the first after the introduction of the 
heavy coinage in 1484, followed soon by the portrait groats, type 2. 
Following these in 1489, some months after the accession of James IV, 
he placed the draped bust, full-face groats, type 4, the series being 
concluded by the type 3 groats, which are similar but with the plain 
bust, and of different style. The only major correction of this here 
suggested is the placing of type 3 before type 4. Nor would there be 
need of any lengthy argument to show this, if Burns’s arrangement 
was in favour now. But the classification in vogue at present is an 
illogical reconciliation between the conclusions of Burns and of Mac- 
donald. The sequence of types remains as Burns suggested ; but type 
1 only is left to James III, and types 2, 4, and 3, in that order, are 
given to the first years of James IV. An immediate objection to this 
is that of all the heavy groats known today, those of type 1 probably 
supply a good deal less than 10 per cent., although their period of 
issue is extended to four years from 1484 to 1488. The remaining 
three types, by the present arrangement, are placed in the first few 
years of James IV, about the same time as is given to the type 1 
groats. The reason for the type 2 groats, those with the three-quarter 
bust, having been transferred to James IV, appears to lie in Sir George 
Macdonald’s conclusions from the Perth hoard, already mentioned. 
But the advancement of these groats from the last years of James III 
to the first of James IV is clearly not what he intended. For they 
would still have been issued before the deposit of the Perth hoard, and 
so their absence from it would still be unexplained. Unless they are 
removed from the beginning of James IV’s reign and placed after the 
later light groats, as Macdonald implicitly proposed, there would seem 
to be little reason in placing them under James IV, simply because 

1 Coinage of Scotland, vol. ii, pp. 126—31 and 171. 
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he appropriated them to that king. The arrangement in favour at 
present is therefore a compromise between those of Burns and Mac- 
donald, obeying the essential points of neither. 

This arrangement, being that most recently put forward, is adopted 
by several commercial publications, and would seem, therefore, to be 
that by which private collections are generally classified. The British 
Museum coins of the series are at present so arranged, but there are 
none of the type 3 or type 4 groats in that collection. The three- 
quarter bust groats have even quite recently been placed under 
James V, constituting the first silver coinage of that king, together 
with the thistle-head and mullet groats. 1 

These, then, are the several classifications which have been pro- 
posed. Burns gave the groats of type 1, with pellets, crowns and lis on 
the reverse, and of type 2, with the three-quarter bust, to James III, 
and the type 4 and type 3 groats, the two varieties of front-face coins 
with crowns and pellets on the reverse, to James IV in that order. 
Macdonald left types 1, 4 and 3, but transferred type 2 to James IV, 
after the light groats of that king. The current arrangement has been 
explained as an inconsistent compromise between the two already 
described, type 1 being given to James III, and the remaining types, 
in the sequence 2, 4, 3, to James IV. The new arrangement, which it 
is the purpose of this paper to establish, places the coins in the follow- 
ing order: type 1 under James III, type 2 started under James III 
and continued for a few months under James IV, types 3 and 4 under 
James IV. It having been briefly shown that the four types of heavy 
groats belong to the eight years or so after 1484, some attempt will 
now be made to demonstrate in what order they were issued, to ascer- 
tain some approximate dates for their respective introductions, and 
to relate them so closely with each other and with the six documents 
listed that there may be sufficient grounds for accepting this as a 
logical rearrangement. 

The key to the whole series is the commonest of the varieties of the 
groats, type 2. These coins have a crowned portrait bust of the king 
three-quarters to the left, and on the reverse crowns and groups of 
three pellets in alternate angles of the cross. These groats are not 
rare and, in view of the large number of definite varieties and different 
dies, may be assumed to have been in issue for at least three years. 
The bust on these coins appears to be a genuine attempt at portraiture, 
and it is of great importance to discover whether it is an accurate 
representation of the features of either James III or James IV. At 
the time of his death, n July 1488, James III was about thirty-six or 
thirty-seven years old; James IV was then only fifteen years old, and 
by the time of the last known reference to the heavy groats, that in 
the Act of February 1490, he was still in his seventeenth year. But 
whether or not the coin portrait is recognizable as James III, it cer- 
tainly does not represent a youth about fifteen years old. It appears 

1 See catalogue of the collection of R. W. Cochran-Patrick, Sotheby, 1936 ; lots 230—2 
with 233. 
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to portray a man in his middle thirties ; he has heavy cheek muscles 
and rather lined eyes. Mr. S. E. Rigold, who fully concurs in this, 
informs me that in his opinion the coins show a man "very unlikely 
to be much under thirty-five ”, He points out that the king has a nose 
slightly arched rather than retrousse ; he wears a doublet with appar- 
ently a turned-down collar, and a coat or cassock with lapels. Mr. 
Rigold records two sixteenth-century panel paintings, both inscribed 
IACOBUS 3, and, he considers, obviously deriving from the same 
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original. One of these (Fig. 2) is three-quarters right, 1 but "stock 
copies of early panel portraits, e.g. Edward IV, are often mirror 
images”. Concerning these two portraits and their connexion with 
that on the coins, Mr. Rigold goes on to say: "They show the king 
wearing a hat (a la Louis XI), not a crown, but otherwise the costume 
corresponds almost exactly to that on the coins. There is a curious 
shield-shaped ornament in the collar, but the collar and lapels corre- 
spond, and so do the general position and, on the whole, the features, 
although these are softened on the jowls. I personally feel almost 
certain that the same panel portrait was copied on the coins, but the 
crown substituted for the hat. But the coin preserves the stronger 
points of the features (cheek muscles, &c.) better than the weak deri- 

1 This portrait is in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, and grateful acknowledge- 
ment is here made to the Trustees of the National Galleries of Scotland for their generous 
permission to reproduce it. 
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vative portraits, and is in some ways the best evidence for it.” From 
this it is clear that the portrait on the type 2 groats is an attempt at 
a likeness of James III. Apart from the fact that it is not very similar 
to the several portraits of James IV that are known, at the time that 
the heavy coinage was introduced in 1484 James III was about 
thirty-three years old, whereas James IV did not reach that age until 
1506, when it is inconceivable that the heavy groats could have been 
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in issue ; and since there is little doubt that the coin portrait is of 
a man at least thirty years old, we may fairly state that it is intended 
to represent James III. A comparison of the features of the por- 
trait, Fig. 2, and of the groat. Fig. 3, will immediately reveal their 
close resemblance. 

The evidence of portraiture in showing that these groats were begun 
by James III is perhaps sufficient. But reference must also be made, 
in order to dispel any possible doubt, to the documentary support for 
this conclusion. The considerable importance of documentary evi- 
dence on this point may be emphasized, since Burns relied solely on 
the Act of Parliament, 14 January 1489, to prove that the portrait 
groats belonged largely to James III. 1 The wording of that Act, “ that 
the visage sail stand eywyn (even) in the new groit ”, apparently means 
that the new groat was to have a full-face portrait, and since this is 
stated as the essential difference from the latest coinage, that must 
have shown a portrait other than full-face. Such a coinage can only 
be that of the type 2 groats, which, since they present several varieties, 
must have been first issued a few years before 1489, and so in the 
reign of James III. 

In addition to the conclusions to be drawn from this Act, the Mint 
Accounts, listed earlier, reinforce the attribution of the three-quarter 
bust groats to James III. For they state that in i486 and 1487 four- 
teenpenny groats were coined together with their halves, and unicorns 
in gold. The denominations coined with each type of groat will be 
discussed more fully later ; but it may here be said that unicorns were 
only coined, or at least are only known, of the same coinages as the 
groats of type 1 and type 2, and half-groats are only known of the 
same coinages as the groats of type 2 and type 3. If, therefore, 
the type 2 groats were the only issue originally accompanied both by 

1 Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 129. 
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unicorns and by half-groats, then they must have been those in issue 
in i486 and the following year. As the type 3 groats and half-groats 
bear the numeral 4, or Q for QUAkTUS, they are debarred from this 
period: and the type 1 groats, which are accompanied by unicorns, 
were probably not issued with halves as well. The Act of Parliament, 
26 May 1485, orders the withdrawal of the latest issue of placks. The 
type 1 groats were issued in 1484, as it is hoped will be proved, and the 
issue of placks about this time would diminish the need for any half- 
groats. 

Two of the remaining types of heavy groats, types 1 and 3, are 
closely connected with type 2, which has now been shown to have 
been coined during the last three years or so of James III and the first 
few months of James IV. The essential connexion between types 1, 
2, and 3 lies in the style of the initial cross fleury which remains 
identical throughout, and in the lettering which is also unchanged. 
The most important letter is k, which on all three types is of a most 
conspicuous form, as an F with a stroke on the front. The groats of 
type 3, since some bear the numeral 4, must be placed after and not 
before the type 2 groats. The type 3 groats, so far as is known, have 
never previously been considered as the coinage immediately succeed- 
ing the three-quarter bust groats, but this sequence is made certain 
by an old reverse die of type 2 which, with the addition of a fleur-de-lis 
stamped over the centre of the cross, is combined with a type 3 obverse 
with the facing bust (cf. Burns, figs. 644 and 651). 

The stops on the type 3 groats are all annulets, and so the type 2 
groats with annulet stops (on both sides) are presumably later than 
the type 2 groats with five-pointed star stops on the obverse. The 
type 1 groats, those with the front face bust, and the crowns, lis, and 
pellets on the reverse, from their close connexion with types 2 and 3, 
must either precede type 2 or follow type 3. It is not difficult to prove 
that they precede the type 2 groats. The distinctive reverse design 
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of type 1 is the crown and lis in two quarters of the cross. On a very 
early variety of the three-quarter bust groats, with star stops on the 
obverse, these two principal marks of the type 1 groats, the crown and 
the lis, occur respectively before the bust and behind the head. The 
other important connexion between the type 1 groats and the earlier 
issues of type 2 lies in the gold unicorns. The unicorns which must 
belong to the same time as the type 1 groats have stars of six points 
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as stops, exactly as on the groats. There are also some very rare 
unicorns (Burns, figs. 629-31) with the motto EXUR.GAT DEUS ET 
DISSIPENTUR. INIMICI EIUS on both sides. These have stars of five 
points as stops, and are thus the companion gold issues to the earlier 
type 2 groats with these stops on the obverse. But the instance of 
an obverse unicorn die with stars of six points as stops in conjunc- 
tion with three separate reverse dies, one of which has six-pointed 
stars (Burns, fig. 627, no. 5), and two five-pointed stars (Burns, fig. 
632, nos. 10 and n), demonstrates that the unicorns with six-pointed 
star stops were closely connected with the unicorns with five-pointed 
star stops. Therefore the corresponding silver groats with these two 
varieties of star stops must also be of consecutive issue. 

As the sequence of the groats thus indicated, type 1, type 2, type 3, 
is nearly certainly correct, the remaining type 4 must have been issued 
either before type 1, or after type 3. The comparatively common 
type 2 groats with the portrait bust must have commenced very soon 
after the inception of the heavy coinage in 1484 ; their many varieties 
indicate an issue spread over several years before they were super- 
seded in 1489. Previous to these portrait groats were issued the type 1 
groats, and it is most unlikely that these themselves were preceded by 
yet another coinage ; which would mean that three major new coinages 
were introduced in the year or so after 1484. This is highly improbable. 

There is, however, little objection to placing the type 4 groats after 
the end of the series already described. Although the lettering on the 
type 4 is rather different from that on the other three types, its design 
is generally similar to that of type 3. The same reverse type with 
crowns and pellets in alternate angles of the cross is maintained, and 
the bust is facing and conventional as on type 3. In fact the only 
major difference is in the crown which on type 4 shows five fleurs in 
front and four behind, and in the bust which is draped, whereas that 
on the type 3 coins is unclothed. The type 3 groats have already been 
identified as those with an even or full-face bust ordered to succeed 
the three-quarter portrait bust coinage, type 2, in 1489. In the next 
year, by the Act of the 3rd of February, a new coinage was ordered, 
which was to be a continuation of that in issue, but with a “sign and 
token” to distinguish it from the first coinage. It is unlikely that the 
new issue was simply the second variety of the type 3 groats, as except 
in the most minor details the two varieties are very similar. On the 
other hand the type 4 groats would admirably suit the reference, since 
the different treatment of the crown and bust give an impression at 
once distinguishing them from the type 3 groats, whilst the types of 
both sides are generally the same. 

The four types of heavy groats have now been considered separately 
and in conjunction with each other in order to prove that the sequence 
of their issue was as described. Mention has been made, where neces- 
sary, of the terms in various Acts of Parliament, but it may be well 
to piece together the individual references and relate the series as 
a whole with the Acts of Parliament, so that some idea of the dating 
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of the four types may be obtained. Type 1 probably commenced very 
soon after the Act of 20 February 1484. It cannot be certain how long 
type 1 was in issue, but the Act of 26 May 1485 may have coincided 
with the change of type, although this is not specifically mentioned. 
The Act of 17 October 1488, three months after the death of James III, 
appears to be a temporary order for the continuation of the old coinage 
with the portrait of James IV’s father, until a new coinage could be 
produced. The Act of 14 January 1489 which authorized this change 
provided for a new coinage with a full-face bust, but with the same 
“prent'’ as the old groat. This must mean the reverse design was to 
remain the same ; the utilization of an old type 2 die, with the simple 
addition of a lis on the centre of the cross, suggests that the earlier 
variety of type 3 groats may have been started almost immediately, 
and was soon succeeded by the second variety which was intended 
to be more permanent. Finally type 4 followed type 3, it seems, in 
accordance with the order contained in the Act of 3 February 1490. 
It is uncertain how long it lasted, but in view of the great scarcity of 
the coins it was probably not continued after 1491 or at the latest 
1492. An approximate dating of the series would thus be: 

Type 1 . . Feb. 1484-May 1485 

Type 2 . . May 1485-Jan. 1489 

Type 3 . . . Jan. 1489-Feb. 1490 

Type 4 . . . Feb. 1490-1491 or 2 

Occasional reference has been made to other denominations issued 
together with the four types of groats. For the sake of completeness, 
and so as to give a balanced view of the whole coinage, the other coins 
of the series must be briefly treated. The groats of type 1, as has been 
said, were accompanied by an issue of gold unicorns. These were 
current at eighteen shillings. There were also half-unicorns, being 
simply smaller reproductions of the unicorns. No halves are known 
of the type 1 groats, their place perhaps having been taken by the 
billon placks mentioned in the Act of 26 May 1485, which, however, 
do not appear to be known today. At least there is an order for their 
withdrawal, and if they were of brief issue the great majority may well 
have been recalled and melted. 

Alongside the groats of type 2 were coined half-groats of exactly 
similar type, and also billon pennies. On these last, the bust is shown 
slightly to the left, with long, bushy hair and a low crown of five lis ; 
three pellets occupy all quarters of the reverse cross, with annulets in 
the centre. Edinburgh is the only mint of the half-groats and the 
pence, and coined almost all the groats of this type. A very few groats 
come from the mint of Aberdeen ; Berwick, which had coined some 
of the light groats of James III before 1483, was lost in that year to 
the English, and Aberdeen presumably took over the function of 
second mint. The unicorn coinage corresponding to the type 2 groats 
has already been mentioned as having the EXUR.GAT legend on both 
sides. Although the unicorns of this type are very rare, they are 
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rather too frequent to be patterns, and their muling with the earlier 
unicorns, undoubtedly issued as current coins, is also against their 
being patterns. These unicorns have a Roman N in place of the old 
Lombardic n, a feature not found on Scottish coins since the David II 
nobles. The corresponding half-unicorns, which have the royal name 
and titles on the obverse, also have this N , but if there are any stops 
they are single stars of six points. 

Of contemporary issue with the groats of types 3 and 4, those issued 
in the first two years of James IV’s reign, there is no gold coinage. 
The type 3 groats are of two varieties, the first with a lis on the reverse 



Fig. 5. 

cross, and the second with an old Arabic 4 after the king’s name. 
There are some very rare half-groats, with a for Q.UAR.TUS after the 
obverse legend (Fig. 5). There are no halves of the type 4 groats. 
But there are a few billon pennies issued to support the type 3 and 
type 4 groat coinages. Those of the earlier type have annulets by the 
bust and as stops, in accordance with the ornamentation on the type 3 
groats. The later billon pennies reproduce the saltire stops of the 
type 4 groats. Curiously these read DIE for DEI, a peculiarity also 
found on some type 2 groats. 

I have discussed the heavy silver coinage of James III and James IV, 
and the corresponding gold and billon issues, in some detail, perhaps 
too much. But the general arrangement of the period has been so 
frequently disputed that there has been much doubt and uncertainty 
on the whole subject. I hope that the information and evidence that 
has now been put forward may be sufficiently strong to prove that the 
new sequence is correct, and in this way to clear up the problems of 
this coinage. In the lists of coins some attempt has been made to 
describe the individual characteristics of the different coins, and to 
separate the smaller varieties of the groats especially. The type 1 and 
type 2 groats belong to the fifth and sixth groups respectively of the 
silver coinage of James III, there being four previous to the recoinage 
of 1484. The type 3 and type 4 groats belong to the first and second 
groups of the silver coinage of James IV. 

If, as seems certain, the type 2 groats were first issued in 1485, they 
are of interest and importance outside the series. They present easily 
the first real portrait on the Scottish coinage, and probably the earliest 
Renaissance coin portrait outside Italy itself. On the assumption that 
the thistle-head and mullet groats can be identified as the alloyed 
groats of James III mentioned in the Act of Parliament of the 6th 
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May of 1471/ these coins were issued several years before the type 2 
heavy groats. But although the thistle-head and mullet groats quite 
obviously bear a bust very far in advance of the normal front-faced 
conventional style, there is reason for supposing that this bust is not 
an accurate, nor nearly accurate, representation of James III. It is 
probably intended to portray the king, but it is poorly executed and 
not a likeness. Mr. Rigold points out the sharp chin, the swept-back 
hair, and the retrousse nose — totally unlike the features on the bust of 
the type 2 heavy groats. This, and the panel portraits, as already 
described, show James Ill’s slightly arched nose and his rather short 
chin. 

In claiming that the James III bust is second only to those on 
Italian issues such as the testoons of the Sforzas at Milan, Mr. Rigold 
says that there are “ sovereign ” type figures on the gold of the Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia, but even if these are earlier than the Scottish 
groats, he considers the heads are too small to be portraits, and a 
similar objection disposes of the idea of any proper portrait bust on 
the German or Hungarian guilders or ducats. The undoubted portraits 
of Ferdinand and Isabella on the “Excellente” are not much before 
the 1490’s in Mr. Rigold’s opinion. This illustrates the point that 
Scotland in her coinage was influenced very considerably by Conti- 
nental style, whereas so far as types 1 2 are concerned the English coin- 
age left little mark on the contemporary Scottish issues. There are no 
English coin portraits of the fifteenth century. 3 

The British Museum are to be thanked for their customary courtesy 
in supplying the requisite casts. 

LIST OF COINS 

Type 1 (James III, group V). 

Groat. Obv. Crowned facing bust. Rev. Crown and lis in two opposite angles. M.m. 
cross fleury. Stops six-pointed stars. Edinburgh only. Varieties: 

a. Crown of five fleurs. Annulet on breast. Trefoils on cusps. 

b. Crown of three fleurs, with low spikes between. Trefoils or stars on cusps. 

c. Crown of three fleurs, with tall spikes between. Lis, stars or nothing on 
cusps. 

Unicorn. Obv. Unicorn left, supporting Scottish shield; crown of three lis round 
neck ; chain and ring below. Rev. Large wavy twelve-pointed star over cross 
fleury. EXUR.GAT legend. Lombardic If. M.m. lis. Stops six-pointed stars. 

Half-unicorn. Similar types. Lombardic If. Stops two six-pointed stars. 

Type 2 (James III, group VI). 

Groat. Obv. Crowned bust three-quarters left. Rev. Crowns and pellets enclosing 

1 See "The Attribution of the Thistle-head and Mullet Groats”; since writing which 
I have discovered that the late Mr. H. J. Dakers, in a paper in this journal, 1935, "Initial 
Letters in the Field on Scottish Coins”, describes a groat of the issue with T behind the 
neck. This is the initial of Thomas Tod, moneyer under James III. No mention of him is 
known after the first few years of James IV. 

2 Many smaller details, however, such as the arched crown, or variations in lettering, 
were closely copied on Scottish coins from the English. 

3 Mr. E. J. Winstanley informs me that the profile portrait was introduced on the coins 
of Henry VII sometime between 1502 and 1505. 
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annulets in alternate angles of cross. M.m. usually cross fleury. Usually annulet 
stops. Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Varieties: 

a. Star stops on obv. 

b. Star stops on obv., crown before bust, lis behind head, saltire before face. 

c. Annulet stops, m.m. cross. 

d. M.m. mullet. 

e. Annulet on inner circle before face. 

/. Annulet on inner circle behind head. 
g. Annulet on inner circle before bust. 

Half-groat. Similar types. M.m. cross pattee. Edinburgh only. 

Penny (billon). Obv. Face slightly left, with long bushy hair and low crown of 
five lis. Rev. Pellets containing annulets in angles of cross. M.m. cinquefoil. 
Edinburgh only. 

Unicorn. As previous type, but EXUR.GAT legend on both sides. M.m. on obv. 

cross fleury. Stops five-pointed stars. Roman N . 

Half -unicorn. As previous type. No stops, or single six-pointed stars. Roman N. 

Type 3 (James IV, group I). All Edinburgh only. 

Groat. Obv. Neat facing nude bust. Crown of five lis. Rev. as type 2 groat. 
Varieties: 

a. Lis on centre of rev. cross. 

b. Taller bust. No lis. Numeral 4. 

Half-groat. Type as groat. Four lis to crown ; pellet stops. Q. after obv. legend. 
Penny (billon). Obv. Tall neat facing bust. Crown of five lis. Rev. Cross and 
pellets. Annulets by neck and as stops. 

Type 4 (James IV, group II). All Edinburgh only. 

Groat. As type 3, but nine points to crown and draped bust, and no annulets on 
rev. Saltire stops. 

Penny (billon). As type 3 penny, but no annulets. Saltire stops. DIE for DEI. 

On p. 189, 1 . 6, andp. 191, 1 . 32, mention was made of the second issue of James Ill's 
placks, supposedly unknown, or not at least hitherto identified. I have, however, 
recently acquired a plack which fits the reference well. It corresponds with the half- 
plack. Burns, fig. 573B, and differs from the first issue placks in many ways. The 
lettering is of later style, the module much reduced, and the metal comparatively 
fine ; there is a capital I in the central panel of the reverse. These second issue placks 
were called in to provide silver for the new heavy groats: whereas the first issue 
placks were so base that they had to be stopped temporarily in 1473 for an examination 
into their quality. Any new issue could thus be expected to be considerably finer, as 
is my new plack. I hope to publish the coin properly, with full arguments for its 
identity, in a future volume of the Journal. I. H. S. 


A NOTE ON MR. WHITTON’S PAPER 

“THE COINAGES OF HENRY VIII AND EDWARD VI 
IN HENRY’S NAME” 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED CERTAIN ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
By HERBERT SCHNEIDER 

Tower/Southwark Links of the Half-sovereigns 

The existence of several coins of this period, which are according to 
Mr. Whitton’s classification “Tower/Southwark mules” and thus a 
practical impossibility, seems to cast considerable doubt on the attri- 
bution of the E-group to the Suffolk Place mint. Prima facie, such 
mules cannot be explained along the lines of Mr. Whitton’s paper in 
a satisfactory manner and I feel that the collaboration between the 
Tower mint and Southwark requires some additional data. 

When Southwark was opened in June 1545, it was an entirely new 
mint establishment and could hardly be expected to produce all the 
irons which were required for the striking of several denominations of 
gold and silver coins on a fairly large scale — if, indeed, Southwark had 
authority to use dies other than those made by the Tower mint 
engravers, which is by no means certain. At one time, Tower dies 
must have been passed on to Southwark and used there, because all 
the early Southwark half-sovereigns in Edward’s name, and several 
in Henry’s name, are found with the i.m. E punched over the i.m. 
Arrow. Further evidence of die links between the Tower mint and 
Suffolk Place is provided by a coin in the Bruun collection (lot 588) 
which has i.m. E on the obverse and the K mark of Knight’s establish- 
ment on the reverse. Another specimen of the K-group (PI. VIII, 8), 
which the late Mr. Whitton had not seen, appears to be a straight- 
forward Tower coin, but its obverse was struck from a die without 
initial mark which was later used at Southwark as well. Mr. Whitton 
illustrated a coin from this same obverse die on plate vii, 1, of his 
paper with a Southwark reverse which has i.m. E over i.m. Arrow. 

We have no reason to assume that the Southwark workshops pro- 
duced any half-sovereign dies at all: no coin has come down to us 
which is sufficiently different to assured Tower specimens in design 
and workmanship to substantiate the existence of qualified engravers 
at Suffolk Place. Style and puncheons link the Southwark half- 
sovereigns so closely to the Tower mint that several prominent 
students, including Dr. Brooke, refused to separate the S and E 
groups from the Tower mint and to assign them to Southwark. The 
dies of these groups were unquestionably made at the Tower and some 
of them were used in the Tower establishments. However, it does not 
necessarily follow that they were not used later on in Southwark 
as well. 
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Let us review the evidence for and against Mr. Whitton’s attribu- 
tion of the S and E groups to Southwark. 

Against : It has been argued that there is no real evidence that 
Southwark struck gold at all during the reign of Henry VIII. 1 In 
these circumstances, the attribution of the S-group to Southwark 
must be regarded as purely conjectural and rather arbitrary. The 
S-group, however, is so very closely linked to the E-group and there 
are so many mules between them that they cannot be separated. If 
we condemn i.m. S for Southwark, i.m. E must inevitably follow suit. 

The Cl VITAS LONDON legend which appears on silver coins cannot 
have been used by Southwark because the Suffolk Place mint was 
outside the City boundary. 2 

The puzzling S and E initial marks could be explained if the coins 
were to be assigned to Stephen Vaughan’s somewhat mysterious mint 
establishment at the Tower. 3 Vaughan, it is sometimes argued, might 
well have used the first letter of his Christian name as the initial mark 
for his establishment. Later on — in order to separate striking periods 
or for other technical reasons — he adopted various E puncheons: 
E being the first letter of Etienne. That Vaughan’s appointment at 
the Tower mint was unorthodox and that he was a merchant and agent 
rather than a government official exercising the normal functions of 
an Under-Treasurer at the Tower has been established beyond doubt. 
Vaughan was quite a well-known personality on the Continent — his 
appointment as Chief of the English House at Antwerp alone would 
have made him a prominent figure — and it is, of course, a fact that 
he is frequently referred to as "Steven Vaughan" (Flemish) or 
"Etienne Vaughan” (French). Whether Vaughan himself ever used 
the French equivalent of his English Christian name is not absolutely 
certain. In any case I have found no confirmation of this in official 
records. However, it is not only possible but quite likely that he did. 

I am not prepared to subscribe to such wild guesswork which goes, 
I think, beyond the limits of legitimate speculation. Much more harm 
than good has been done in numismatics, in my opinion, by attempts 
to find elaborate and perhaps clever and attractive explanations which 
make the numismatic evidence tally with preconceived assumptions. 
The E = Etienne theory is not very convincing, but even without a 
satisfactory explanation of the letters S and E as initial marks, the 
evidence against the attribution of these two groups to Southwark 
seems, at first sight, very strong indeed. 

In favour'. We must accept that the Southwark dies were made at 
the Tower. As we know, this was quite a normal procedure — so 
normal that Mr. Whitton probably considered it blatantly obvious 
and did not mention it specially in his paper. In normal circumstances 
the provincial mints relied traditionally on Tower irons, and the 
making of dies for the provinces was a privilege of the Tower engravers 

1 Mr. Whitton’s folder against p. 64 in B.N.J., vol. xxvi. 

2 Cf. Brooke, English Coins, p. 181. 

3 Ibid., p. 182. 
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which might have applied to Southwark as well. Actually, South- 
wark’s position is not clearly defined. It was not a provincial mint in 
the accepted sense of the word ; it was a new mint establishment and 
unorthodox methods and administration were frequently part of a 
deliberate policy during the period under review. Suffolk Place 
offered ample scope for this. We must also accept that Tower dies, 
made for and used by Tower establishments — and some of them even 
bearing specific Tower markings — were passed on to a mint outside 
the City boundaries which was not, so far as we know, a branch of the 
Tower mint. This is admittedly most unusual and, prima facie, a very 
fanciful assumption. However, it can be substantiated by extremely 
strong evidence, and it is not, after all, a completely isolated instance : 
under Edward III we find a half-noble struck from an obverse die 
which was first used in London and later on (with a flag added) in 
Calais. 

As we have already seen, several half-sovereigns of Edward Vi's 
early issue in Henry’s name have the i.m. E over the i.m. Arrow and 
the rare half-sovereigns in Edward’s own name of this coinage are only 
known so overstruck. That i.m. E does not supersede i.m. Arrow at 
the Tower has been conclusively established by die links. Therefore, 
the only plausible explanation of the overstrike is that Martin Bowes 
released some of his dies to another mint establishment. The two 
K-group coins, to which I have already referred, show that the same 
applied to Knight as well, but presumably on a very much smaller 
scale. To the best of my knowledge the evidence of the K-group half- 
sovereigns is confined to the two coins in question. 

It could be argued, of course, that such a transfer of dies was only 
further evidence in support of the view that E was Vaughan’s initial 
mark, because a release or a loan of minting equipment was quite 
possible between establishments operating at the Tower mint but 
inconceivable between the Tower and another mint outside the city 
and outside Tower control. However, this is inconsistent with 
numismatic facts. Not that a transfer of irons between the Tower 
establishments is in itself unthinkable. It is perfectly possible con- 
sidering the haphazard methods and the confusion which existed 
around the middle of the sixteenth century, but we have no evidence 
of such a practice. However, if we assign the S and E groups to 
Vaughan, we must leave Southwark without an establishment mark 
of any kind. I submit that this is impossible for more than one reason, 
whereas it is perfectly possible to leave Stephen Vaughan’s most 
doubtful establishment unidentified on the coins. As Mr. Whitton 
has shown, Vaughan’s appointment as Under-Treasurer at the Tower 
was probably only nominal. Unlike the case of Southwark, there is 
considerable and justified doubt that Vaughan ever struck coins at all. 

Mr. Whitton held the view that Southwark could only have 
operated without a distinguishing mark of its own if the Suffolk Place 
mint had been "by some more than usually irregular procedure 
treated not as an ordinary mint but as a branch of the Tower and 
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received as occasion arose dies bearing several different marks so that 
there would be no exclusive Southwark mint mark”, which he con- 
sidered — rightly so, in my opinion — as “hardly likely”. However, I 
find it difficult to accept Mr. Whitton’s argument as such. Even if 
Southwark had been a branch of the Tower mint, a distinguishing 
mark of some description would have been a practical necessity. At 
the Tower itself it was found necessary to use different initial marks 
and establishment marks to distinguish between the coins struck by 
Martin Bowes and Knight ; it would have been much more necessary 
to mark coins which were struck outside the Tower mint. 

Yorke was a fully fledged Under-Treasurer and he was clearly 
responsible for Southwark. If he could have used Bowes’s and 
Knight’s dies at random without marking them for Southwark in any 
way, there would not only have been confusion but also considerable 
scope for irregularities, and the ever-suspicious Henry would have 
been the last person to tolerate such a state of affairs during a period 
when the intrinsic value of the coins was undergoing rapid and drastic 
changes. That the Under-Treasurers at the Tower should have been 
responsible for Yorke’s output of coins is unthinkable: Southwark 
must have had a mint mark before 1549 an d the only marks which fit 
in with the life of Southwark are the initial marks S and E. 

During the 1549/50 coinage the i.m. Y appears at Southwark (as 
it is found on Tower coins after 1550 when Southwark was closed and 
Yorke transferred to the Tower mint) and there can hardly be any 
doubt that this is Yorke’s mark. The i.m. Y is no evidence against 
Mr. Whitton’s classification: one cannot argue that the S and E 
groups must not be assigned to Southwark simply because Yorke 
used, at one time, the first letter of his name as initial mark. It is an 
established fact that coins were struck at Suffolk Place before 1549, 
and we cannot possibly assume that not a single silver or gold coin 
struck there between 1545 and 1549 should have come down to us. 
We have no alternative but to accept that Yorke used identification 
marks other than Y before 1549. The initial mark S could well stand 
for Southwark, whereas the i.m. E remains a puzzle and cannot be 
explained unless a theory just as fanciful and unsatisfactory as the 
“E = Etienne” theory can be regarded as an “explanation”: that 
Yorke used the first letter of the Latin equivalent of his name as 
initial mark for his establishment. In my opinion, it is a side-issue 
why the letter E was adopted as an initial mark and what the E stood 
for. It is by no means the only mark of this period which we cannot 
explain. 

Mr. Whitton has already dealt with the question of the Cl VITAS 
LONDON legend. One could add here, I think, that the Tower origin 
of the dies from which these coins were struck further weakens the 
argument that the legend is inconsistent with coins struck outside 
the City boundaries and that they must therefore be assigned to the 
Tower mint. Whether Southwark was actually treated as a branch of 
the Tower mint or not is a question which, in my opinion, had better 
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be left open since reliable documentary evidence is missing. All one 
can say is that unorthodox methods might well have suited Henry’s 
financial manoeuvres, and that the collaboration between the Tower 
and Suffolk Place must have been very close indeed. However, the 
numismatic evidence is not conclusive: it is perfectly possible that 
Southwark bought Tower dies and remained a separate mint estab- 
lishment from the point of view of administration. 

The existence of several active mint establishments which relied 
on the same engravers for their dies was presumably the reason for 
rather a strange practice on the part of the die cutters : unmarked dies 
seem to have been produced on a large scale. It would appear that it 
became part of a deliberate policy to make “universal dies’’ without 
initial marks or identification marks below the shield, and that the 
various Under-Treasurers punched their specific initial mark or 
establishment identification marks on the dies afterwards — and more 
often than not on the reverse dies only. The haphazard manner in 
which the dies were marked confirms this view : the initial marks are 
frequently out of line with the rest of the legend, and the establish- 
ment marks below the shield out of balance or off centre. Also, the 
“reserved space for the initial mark’’ is often inadequate. On some 
coins there is not enough space for the E (Whitton’s plate vii, 1 and 2) 
— because the engraver had only allowed for an Arrow? — and on 
others (Whitton’s plate vii, 6-9) there is such an abnormally large 
space that the E looks quite lost and was placed between diamond 
stops, perhaps simply to fill space. Mr. Whitton expressed the opinion 
that the practice of omitting the initial mark on the obverse dies of 
the half-sovereigns was probably deliberate, because “such dies could 
serve for more than one period”. This is, of course, true but I doubt 
that it was the only and the real reason for making dies without 
identification marks. I am inclined to think that it was found con- 
venient to produce unmarked dies not only because they could be used 
indefinitely but because they could be used universally inside and 
outside the Tower. It was only a question of punching an initial mark 
and sometimes also an establishment mark on one of the dies to 
identify the coins. 

Mr. Whitton is no doubt right in dating back to the beginning of 
the K-group the system of leaving the obverse dies of the half- 
sovereigns unmarked. Before this an initial mark was punched on the 
obverse dies, but I believe that these dies were originally made with- 
out any markings and that this practice goes right back into the reign 
of Henry VIII, into the Annulet-with-Pellet and S-period. The 
strangely irregular manner in which i.m. Annulet-with-Pellet and S 
—and later on i.m. Arrow, for that matter — are punched on the dies 
substantiates this view. 

The coins with i.m. E over i.m. Arrow seem to constitute an almost 
insuperable obstacle: if unmarked dies were made, the overstruck 
initial mark makes no sense. However, I believe that the release of 
Tower-marked dies (all of which were probably used at the Tower) 
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from the Tower mint establishments to Southwark was the exception 
rather than the rule. I think that, normally, the Tower engravers 
provided Southwark with dies which had not been previously used 
by Bowes or Knight. It would appear that the output of half- 
sovereigns was stepped up very rapidly at Southwark at the beginning 
of 1547, soon after Edward VI succeeded to the throne. The E-group 
half-sovereigns are at least as common as those of the Arrow group, 
and much more so than the K-coins. The Tower was perhaps pre- 
dominantly striking other denominations of coins and Southwark 
concentrated mainly on half-sovereigns ; we cannot be certain in the 
absence of detailed accounts. Considering the comparative rarity of 
the early Arrow half-sovereigns, however, it looks as if Southwark 
had been suddenly switched to the production of half-sovereigns on 
a large scale and that, for this reason, Martin Bowes and Knight 
released serviceable dies, which they had previously used, to the 
Suffolk Place mint so that Yorke could cope with the work. 

I see the various stages of collaboration between the Tower and 
Southwark as follows: 

1. Henry VIII. Period II ( b ). Annulet-with-P ellet — S' 

Southwark was opened and relied on Tower dies, and it was found 

convenient to make all the half-sovereign dies without initial or 
identification marks so that the dies could be used universally inside 
and outside the Tower. Such Tower-made dies were either issued or 
sold to Southwark as occasion arose. The Tower mint marked the 
dies on obverse and reverse with an Annulet-with-Pellet whereas 
Southwark punched the letter S as initial mark on their dies. 

2. Edward VI. Period Arrow-Lis — E 

The same system of producing unmarked dies continued. However, 
neither the Tower nor Southwark punched initial or establishment 
marks on all their dies, as a rule. To identify the coins as products of 
Tower establishments or Southwark it was found entirely sufficient 
to mark either of the dies, and the reverse die only was usually marked. 

In conclusion, let us consider the almost unparalleled confusion 
which existed at the Tower and at Suffolk Place during the coinage 
of Edward VI in Henry's name: at the beginning, half-sovereigns in 
Edward’s name were issued more or less side by side by both mints. 
Southwark used Tower dies and changed them by punching E over 
Arrow. At times Southwark even used dies with Tower markings in 
addition to unmarked Tower dies which had previously been used 
by a Tower establishment. If there was anything deliberate and 
systematic, it was the lack of order and coordination. 

It is against this chaotic background that the late Mr. Whitton has 
made a really remarkable and, in my opinion, eminently successful 
attempt at classification which has brought us within an inch of 
a completely coherent and acceptable picture of this exceedingly 
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intricate period where grouping, identification, and attribution are 
inevitably rather more conjectural than usual and where results must 
largely be obtained by deduction. I am only inclined to think that 
Mr. Whitton's orderly mind has perhaps fitted the Tower and the 
Southwark half-sovereigns into a rather too rigid frame and too water- 
tight compartments and that, so far as the Tower/Southwark links 
are concerned, “the inch” should be added. Mr. Whitton uses the 
term “Tower-Southwark Mules”, and I find this somewhat mis- 
leading and confusing. Since it is obvious that one side of the coin 
was not struck at the Tower and the other side at Southwark, I think 
that coins struck from dies which were, at different times, used in both 
places ought to be assigned to Southwark or to the Tower according 
to the die evidence. 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
to Mr. C. A. Whitton’s Paper in B.N.J., vol. xxvi (1949-51) 

Gold Coins 

Part I (1949) 

B.N.J., p. 86. (Reprint, p. 31): 

The first line should read : crosses read A N G L and have the 'E monogram for Z 
(pi. vi, 6). PL vi, 7, should be deleted. 

B.N.J., p. 86. (Reprint, p. 31.) Third paragraph: 

I.m. K. A half-sovereign with the D G legend is known (PI. VIII, 8). It reads: HENRJC 
8 D G AGL FRA Z HIB REX. No i.m. on obverse, large lettering, sleeve stops. 
Reverse: i.m. K. IHS AVTEM TRANSIENS PER MEDIV ILLO 1 BA T K below shield. 
Small lettering, lozenge stops. The obverse of this coin was struck from the same die 
as the half-sovereign illustrated by Mr. Whitton in B.N.J. xxvi, pt. i, pi. vii, 1, as a 
Southwark specimen. 1 

B.N.J. , p. 87. (Reprint, p. 32.) Lists: 

Half-sovereigns, Tower, Henry VIII, II ( b ). I.m. Annulet -with-Pellet. A specimen 
is known with an obverse of variant 2, and a reverse of variant 3. It has trefoil stops 
on both sides and the unusual legends: HENRIC 8 Dl GRA AG FRANC1E Z H I BERN 
REX (small lettering), and IHS AVTE TRANS PERMEDI ILLOR IBA (large Roman 
letters). Spink’s Numismatic Circular, Oct. 1951, no. 48670, where it was erroneously 
stated that the coins read AGL. 

Part II (1950) 

B.N.J., pp. 173-4. (Reprint, pp. 36-37): 

Crown of the Double Rose. I.m. Arrow. A new combination of initials on a Crown 
of the Double Rose with i.m. Arrow on both sides was exhibited to the Society in 
January 1952, and illustrated in B.N.J. xxvii, pt. i (1953), on pi. viii, 5. It has H-l 
on obverse (rose-side) and H-R on reverse (shield-side), and reads: HENRIC VIII 
RVTI LANS ROSA SIE SPINA, and DEI G R AGLIE Z FRANC DNS HIBERIE. 
The coin was previously recorded by Spink & Son in their Numismatic Circular, 
May 1951, no. 42466, and listed again in July 1951, under no. 46447. In this latter 
record a printing error occurred: this should read H-R (not H-K) on reverse. 

Another new variety of the Crown of the Double Rose was exhibited to the Society 
in October 1953. (PL VIII, 7.) It has i.m. Arrow on both sides and the initials H-R on 
the rose-side and H-K on the shield-side, and reads: HENRIC VIII RVTILANS ROSA 

1 See p. 195 on the subject of Tower/Southwark collaboration. 
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SIE SP!A, and DEI G R AGLIE Z FRANC DNS HIBER. The stops are saltires on 
both sides. The H-R initials on the obverse as well as the letter links make it doubtful 
whether the H-K stands for Henry and Katherine of Aragon or Henry and Katherine 
Howard. Mr. Whitton’s classification of the Crowns of the Double Rose is not, perhaps, 
as final as the rest of his paper, and I hope to be able to place a short paper on the 
subject before the Society in the near future. 

B.N.J., p. 1S0. (Reprint, p. 44.) Lists: 

Second Coinage (1526-44), Crown of the Double Rose. 

The obverse legend reads: HENR1C VIII RVTI LANS ROSA SI(N)E SPINA (SPIA, 
SPI, SP). A specimen with the SP legend occurred in the Lawrence sale with i.m. 
Arrow on both sides and initials H-R on rose-side and H-l on shield-side. 

The reverse legend reads: DEI G R AGLIE (AGL) FRANC(E) DNS HIBERNIE 
(HIBERNI, HIBERIE, HIBER). For HI BER legend see above. 

B.N.J., p. 180 (Reprint, p. 44.) Lists: 

Crown of the Double Rose, (iv) I.m. Arrow ; variants. Add : 

Obv. H-l rev. H-R (see above), 

Obv. H-R rev. H-K (see above). 

Base Coinage (1544-51) 

Obverse legend, read: HENRIC 8 (RVTILANS, RVTI LA) ROS(A) SIN(E) SPINA 
(SPINE, SPI), seldom in full. The legend varieties were recorded at A. H. Baldwin & 
Sons, and from coins in the collection of the late Dr. Ernest Carter. An exception is 
a Crown of the Double Rose with i.m. Annulet-with-Pellet which reads : Obv. D E I G RA 
AGL FRA Z HIB REX, and rev . : DEI GRA AGL FRANC Z HIB REX. It has sleeve 
stops on the obverse and trefoil stops on the reverse. (Spink’s Numismatic Circular, 
August-September 1950, no. 28644.) 

Crowns, Tower, Henry VIII, I.m. Annulet-with-Pellet: add as variant 4: Lom- 
bardic H on rose-side, Roman H on shield-side, reading RVTI LA. (Dr. E. Carter’s 
collection.) 

B.N.J., p. 181. (Reprint, p. 45): 

Half-crowns, Base Coinage (1544-51). Reverse legend reads: HENRIC8DGAG(L) 
FR Z HI(B) REX. These legend varieties were recorded at the Raynes and the Ryan 
sales and they occur in Dr. E. Carter’s collection. 

Half-crowns, Tower, Edward VI., First Coinage (1547-51) in Henry’s name. I.m. 
Arrow. Variant 1. E-R in field both sides. Add : This has an annulet at the inner circle 
of the reverse at 4 o’clock (cf. Mr. Whitton’s plate x, 18). 

B.N.J., p. 182. (Reprint, p. 46): 

Half-crowns, Tower, Edward VI. First Coinage (1547-51) in Henry’s name. I.m. 
Arrow, variant 2. I.m. Arrow inverted. Add: The mark is found muled with the 
normal i.m. Arrow both ways. (Dr. E. Carter’s collection.) 

B.N.J., p. 183. (Reprint, p. 47.) Angels: 

I.m. Castle, variant 4. This should read : Castle flanked by towers between saltires 
("Castle with H”, pi. xi, 4, obv.). 

B.N.J., p. 187. (Reprint, p. 51.) Lists: 

Angel, (ii) I.m. Castle, variant 4. This should read: I.m. Castle with Towers be- 
tween saltires ("Castle with H”, pi. xi, 4, obv.). 

Angel, (iii) I.m. Portcullis, variant 2. This is also known with i.m. Portcullis with- 
out chains on obverse, saltire beside it. The reverse of the coin has the normal i.m. 
Portcullis with chains. (Dr. E. Carter’s collection.) 

Angelet. (i) I.m. Castle, variant 2. This is also known with saltire after the i.m. 
on the reverse. (A. H. Baldwin & Sons.) 
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p. 188. (Reprint, p. 52.) Base Coinage (1544-47) : 

Angel. I.m. Lis. Add as variant 3: No annulet by head or on side of ship. (Spink’s 
Numismatic Circular, April 1953, no. 16875.) 

Half-Angel. I.m. Lis. A specimen with trefoil stops on the obverse is known, 
(Ryan sale, first part, lot no. 200, which was misdescribed in the catalogue. Illus- 
trated on pi. vii of the Ryan sale catalogue, first part.) 

Part III (1951) 

I know of no corrections or additions so far as the gold coins are concerned. 



A CONTEMPORARY FORGERY OF A WILLIAM III CROWN 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY, G. F. HOWELL, and H. G. STRIDE 

Recently we were asked for our opinion on a crown piece of William 
III with the hitherto unrecorded date 1699. The coin was rendered 
doubly suspicious by the fact that the edge legend read N O N O , whereas 
a true coin of 1699 should have read either UNDECIMO or DUODECIMO, 
more probably the former, as no DUODECIMO half-crowns of 1699 are 
known. We noted that the flan was appreciably larger than those 
of genuine crowns of the period, and also that the angle the edge 
formed with the faces was far from constant. Despite the larger flan 
there was a weight deficiency of 19 gr., or roughly 4 per cent. This is 



far from being impossible in a genuine coin circulated of the period, 
but scarcely seemed warranted by the coin’s comparatively good 
condition. Two excrescences on the edge seemed to suggest a casting- 
channel, but can also be explained as marks left by the Castaing 
machine on a blank slightly too large. A small flaw in the obverse gave 
a definite impression of plating, and the coin was returned to its owner 
as false. 

Subsequently we were asked to review our verdict and also to 
substantiate it. Already we had noticed that the crown’s obverse 
appeared to be from a regular obverse die of the 1695/6 issue, but 
curiously distorted, while the reverse suggested a clever but not too 
happy attempt to reproduce (or anticipate) a regular 1700 die with the 
punches of the 1695/6 issue. The Chemist and Assayer of the Mint, 
Mr. W. A. C. Newman, C.B.E., confirmed our suspicions of plating 
by pointing out that a density of 8-951 was lower than might be 
expected of an alloy, but compatible with the presence of a copper 
core. He also reported the presence of copper at the bottom of the 
above-mentioned flaw. Finality, however, would be impossible in view 
of the owner’s natural and very proper reluctance to allow his coin 
to be cut open. Mr. C. W. Peck of Wimbledon was kind enough to 
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draw our attention to the fact that under the Commonwealth David 
Ramage not only used copper-cored blanks for some of his patterns, 
but was accused of so doing by his contemporaries. These accusations 
are more important than they may seem at first sight, because they 
dispose effectively of any suggestion that the Ramage copper-cored 
patterns are later restrikes or fabrications. 

Here the matter might have been left, had not the crown's owner 
most generously submitted three plated half-crowns of the selfsame 
period together with permission for one to be cut open. It should 
perhaps be noted that the crown had a Scottish provenance, and that 
the three half-crowns are believed to have been discovered in the old 
Edinburgh Mint. They were immediately forwarded to the Chemist 
and Assayer and the following is a summary of his report : 

“The three coins were weighed and their density established as follows: 

(a) 11-2484 grammes Density 8-843 

(b) 10-8032 ,, ,, 8-696 

(c) 12-2202 „ „ 8-930 

The average density of a genuine coin of the same period would seem to be in the 
neighbourhood of 10-357, and it will be seen that the discrepancy is serious. The 
average density of the three forgeries is 8-823, an d this accords well with the figure of 
8-951 arrived at in the case of the 1699 crown. The half-crowns were all considerably 
worn, which would explain the slightly lower density. 

In view of its close approximation in density to the 1699 crown (8-930 as against 
8-951), coin (c) was selected for further tests. The margin is so narrow that they could 
scarcely have been produced except by the same method. An assay gave the following 
result : 

Silver 3-74 

Copper 90-54 

Lead 0-62 (probably contamination from refining of silver) 

Tin 0-05 

Zinc 3-33 

Nickel 0-06 

Thus the total weight of silver on the coin would appear to be in the neighbourhood 
of 0-48 grammes. The actual measurements of the coin are as follows : 

Thickness i-6 mm. 

Diameter 32-5 mm. 

Maximum thickness of silver on flat surface 0-017 mm. 

Minimum ,, ,, ,, „ ,, „ 0-015 mm. 

Maximum ,, ,, „ „ rim o-m mm. 

If we assume that the whole of the coating is of pure silver we arrive at a theoretical 
weight of 0-52 grammes. This is a little on the high side, but microphotographs show 
that the edge silver is not pure but alloyed with copper to approach the eutectic. 1 This 
would suggest a figure rather nearer 0-45 grammes, a remarkable confirmation of the 
assay estimate of 0-48 grammes. 

Microphotographs of a section of the coin are very revealing. [Appendix A and 
PI. VII.] No trace of flux or solder can be detected between the silver faces and 
the copper core, and the metallic structure suggests that a copper plate was rolled (or 
hammered) between two sheets of silver until mutual adherence was achieved. This 
is the process known today as Sheffield plating. The photographs likewise suggest 
that the coin blanks were cut out and annealed before striking, and that the edges 
were covered up by the application of the eutectic of copper and silver.” 

1 eutectic, i.e. the alloy of two metals with the lowest melting-point, usually considerably 
below that of either of the constituents. 
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The importance of this report is that it postulates a new and very 
much earlier date for the invention of the process later to be known 
as Sheffield plate — that is, if it can once be shown that the crown was 
struck within a year or two of the date it bears. Fortunately there is 
every reason for us to believe that this was the case. The obverse die 
is official, and the reverse die engraved with official punches. Contem- 
porary records tell us that dies and punches were being smuggled out 
of the London Mint at least as late as Newton’s wardenship. We must 
also ask ourselves why a forger working after 1742, the traditional 
date of Boulsover’s invention of Sheffield plate, should have gone to 
such trouble to imitate the 1700 design. A 1696 crown for which he 
had both dies would have seemed no more suspiciously new than one 
dated 1699. A fabricator hoping to supply a collector with a new date 
for the William III crown could surely have attempted a more con- 
vincing reverse, and certainly would not have “tyned his ship” by 
using a plated flan and an inconsistent edge. 

It is very tempting to ascribe the 1699 crown to a particular forger, 
and we think that this will one day be possible. At this stage, how- 
ever, we will content ourselves with transcribing three contemporary 
documents that may prevent premature conviction of the most 
obvious suspects. They are James Hunter and "Scots Robin”, whom 
the Commons Journals of 1697 accuse of having decamped with dies 
and punches from the London Mint to Scotland and of being "shel- 
tered in the Mint there”. The first of these documents is completely 
new to numismatists as a result of its having been overlooked or 
rejected by Cochran-Patrick, though it is to be found in one of his 
richest quarries. 


HUNTER’S PETITION 

At Anent the petition given in to the Lords of his Majesties privy 

James Hunter Councill by James Hunter Smith in Musleburgh Shewing that the 
petitioner all his Lifetyme hath behaved himself honestly and 
Christianly in his Imployment both at home and abroad without the least blott of re- 
proach But some years being unfortunately appointed to serve in the tower of London 
under two papists viz Robert and J ames Ratries (whose deportment since the petitioner 
Left their service hath sufficiently evidenced what men they were) The saids Ratries 
while the petitioner was serving under them being blamed for some things They most 
unworthily Endeavoured to Load the petitioner And he having abyde his tryall was 
acquitt and restored to his Imployment But afterwards the petitioner finding that he 
was not in safety while he was amongst them and that another was designing his place 
he thought fitt to return to Scotland wher he was borne And the petitioner hath Lived 
in the towne of Musleburgh in the very mercat place neer these two years bygone without 
the Least offence or hurt to any man And in J anuary Last the petitioner having applyed 
for some Imployment in the Mint how he was told by the master that he could be 
admitted to noe Imployment how unles he had a Certificat from the masters of the Mint 
in the tower of his good behaviour ther wherupon the petitioner did wryte to the Masters 
of the Mint at London for their Certificat there But some evill persons having given 
Information agt him to his Majesties Secretariat that he should be a Clipper or Coyner 
or guiltie of some evill practices how he is now apprehended and made close prisoner 
these seall weekes to the great grieff of his poor wyfe and numerous family And seing 
the petitioner is altogether Innocent and nothing Can be justly charged ag l him as the 
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masters of the tower of London and the baillies and all his neighbours at Muslburgh 
will declare And that he is most willing to abyde any tryall their Lops/ pleases And 
in regard that both the petitioner is sickly and that his poor wyfe and children have 
been sick and one of his bairns dead since his Imprisonment And therefore humblie 
Craving their Lops/ to take the petitioners sadd case to their serious Consideratione 
And aither to Grant him his Libertie or to putt him to a tryall which he is most willing 
to undergoe as the said petitione bears The saids Lords of his Majesties privy Councill 
having considered this petitione given in to them by the said James Hunter They 
heirby allow the petitioner the benefite of open prisone The Magistrats of Edinburgh 
and Keeper of the tolbooth being alwayes answerable for his safe Custody/ 

From the 

Register of the Privy Council (Acta). 

The importance of this document is that it fixes the date of the 
flight as the first few months of 1695. It also shows that the House 
of Commons was more than a little careless of the truth when it 
accused the Mint of Edinburgh of sheltering Hunter. In addition it 
may seem to clear Hunter inasmuch as he could scarcely have had 
access to a NO NO edge legend before his flight. However, the question 
of Hunter’s innocence or guilt is one we propose to leave to another 
occasion, only remarking that the most careful scrutiny of the New- 
gate records has failed to bring to light an allusion to Hunter’s previous 
"tryall”. It seems obvious that neither the Commons Journals nor 
Hunter’s petition are sources in which we can repose blind confidence. 

Our second source is also new to numismatists. It is the baptismal 
entry of one of Hunter’s children. 

Parochial Register for the Parish of Inveresk (Musselburgh). 

"August 1697” 

James Hunter and Jean Chapman his spous 
ther daughter naimed Margaret was born the 7 
day of August and baptized the 8 day thereof 
Witness Alexr. Anderson and John Hunter. 

It may seem to suggest that Hunter for a time “went straight” after his 
release, but also that he was related to “Scots Robin”, who was no 
other than Robert Chapman. It will be noticed that the maiden name 
of Hunter’s wife is given as Jean Chapman. Chapman is, of course, 
a common enough Lowland name, but we do feel that some degree 
of affinity would explain why the names of James Hunter and Robert 
Chapman are so often linked in contemporary records. Our third 
document is already known to numismatists from a footnote in one 
of Miss Helen Farquhar’s papers, but has not been published. It is 
a list of labourers at the London Mint drawn up about a year after 
Hunter and "Scots Robin” had decamped. It will be noticed that of 
nine Roberts not one has a characteristically Scots surname. It would 
not be so very surprising if a tenth Robert of Scots descent was known 
to his fellows by the nickname of "Scots Robin”. 

Treasury Board Papers (T.i) Volume 38, Number 19 

19. The Naimes of Labrs. now Employd by the Corporation of Moneyrs. May ye 
23rd 1696 as ffollows viz 

Robert King Jo n Harrison Jo n FFreman 

FFrances Betts Rich Blessett Rich Hutton 
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Robert Wright 
Phillip Purser 
Henry Kirkman 
Jo" Smith 
Bartholl: Diminitt 
FFrances Diminitt 
W m Bridgman 
Hugh FFloyd 
Jery Pole 
Luke FFicher 
Antony Boyston 
Jo" Weelewright 
Ed: ward Maynard 
Tho: Leutton 
Geo: FFearn 
Ed: Womsly 
Joseph Jones 
Tho. Gascoigne 
Jo" Ranch 
Geo: Teaser 
Daniil Lyon 
Joseph Lee 
Tho: Wager 
Robart Stable 
Tho Panter 
J on Loe 
William Rose 
Robert Cooke 
Ed: Lee 
Jo n Sutton 
Abra Rogers 
Ed: Baker 
FFrances Constable 
Tho: Jones 
Robert Shaw 
Isaac Selby 
Jo" Marsh 
Jon Cooke 
Jo" Tayler 
Ed: Clayton 
W m Hendle 
Tho: Quicke 
Roger Hill 
Jo" Justus 
Tho Clarke 
FFrances Palmer 
W™ Chalkhill 
Ed: Benett 
Gundry Brown 
Rowland Scott 
Rise Jones 


53 


Tho: Tickner 
Tho: Hales 
Clement Hyde 
Tho: Wodkins 
Richard Page 
Tho Odell 
W m Brown 
Water Swan 
Moses Baker 
Tho: Pickhaver 
Tho: Threwgood 
W m Rabads 
Stephen Rewbub 
Tho: Aron - — 

Geo: Woods 
W m Bently 
Martaine Sedly 
Jo" Ballard 
Tho: Hyde 
William Adamson 
Jo" Powell 
Rich: Hublyn 
Jo" Warman 
Jacob: Weyman 
W m Gore 
W m Pencase 
Rob: Wilkison 
FFra Butterfeild 
Rich: Ransford 
Jo" Jones 
Tho Adamson 
Jo" Hall 
Joseph Smith 
W m Teple 
David Clarke 
Tho: Hunt 
Daniell Bud 
W m Patterson 
Jo" Marsh 
Henry Lee 
W m Robards 
Jo" Jackson 
Rich: Collens 
Rich Moggs 
Ellice FFarrow 
James Smith 
James Rise 
Rich Stephenson 
Tho: Powell 
Sam 11 Pollick 
Antony Ridgden 
Morgan vv imams 
Benj Hornol 
Rob: Lancashire 
Rob: FFortune 


Mungo Grant 
Mathew Sothbey 
Jo" Jones 
Tho: FFreman 
Jo" Edge 
Tho Walker 
W m Gascoigne 
Zackery Wright 
Ed: Bincks 
Rob: Ratleife 
Tho: Prest 
Wm: Parkhurst 
Wm: Drapper 
Jo" Wood 
Jo" Abbott 
Benj Walker 
Jo" Mellett 
Jo" Villers 
Jo" Ledger 
Jo" Theifeild 
Jo" Johnson 
Tho: Peirson 
Jo" Green 
Tho: King 
Rich. Cocks 
Edw FFreeman 
Jo" Smith 
Tho: Tauntery 
Joseph Harris 
Peter Tvhurst 
Jo" Bett 
James Savidge 
Simon Skratchly 
Wm. Harding 
Tho: Atkins 
Ed: Hodgkins 
Wm FFrancks 
George Borrington 
Jo" Hall 
Ed: Bickerton 
Henry Godfry 
James: Yeats 
James: Jowell 
Rich: Turner 
Tho: Borne 
Sam e11 Hunt. 


48 

57 Edward Mainard 

53 James Looker 

in all 158 men 
2 

160 


57 
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As we said before, we believe that it should one day be possible to 
establish the identity of the author of the 1699 crown and of other 
plated forgeries of that period. However, we feel that this particular 
inquiry should form part of a wider investigation into all the plated 
forgeries of the Ormonde crowns, and to relate these forgeries to 
Ramage’s patterns and in particular to a cut piece in the British 
Museum’s trays that seems to have been completely ignored by 
Mr. C. L. Mason’s critics. At present we cannot tell how wide will be 
our net, but we do feel it ominous that plated forgeries should have 
begun to circulate in this country within a few years of the intro- 
duction by Briot of the rolling-press that made such forgery feasible. 
We are satisfied, however, that we have produced sound evidence 
for Sheffield plating having been invented long before Boulsover’s 
“ discovery”. 

It only remains for us to express our obligations to all those who 
have assisted our investigation, the late Mr. Rex Hill of Edinburgh, 
the owner of the four coins, Mr. W. A. C. Newman and Mr. E. G. V. 
Newman of the Royal Mint who carried out countless scientific tests, 
Dr. C. T. Mclnnes of the Register House, Edinburgh, who brought to 
our notice two of the documents quoted above, and Dr. John Allan, 
Dr. Robert Kerr, and the Town Clerk of Musselburgh who answered 
divers queries with great kindness. For permission to reproduce 
Mr. Newman’s photographs we are indebted to the Deputy Master of 
the Mint, and to transcribe three documents to the authorities of the 
Public Record Office and the Edinburgh Register House. 

APPENDIX A 
Explanation of Plate VII 

A. Photomicrograph, magnification 50 X , of the end of a section through the coin 
showing streamlining of the rolling marks due to force of cutting the blank. The 
layer of silver on the flat surfaces is appreciably thinner than that on the rim, and 
there are two breaks — one much larger than the other — where the silver on the 
obverse and reverse runs into the rim silver. 

The silver on the rim is in fact mainly an alloy with copper approaching the 
eutectic. (See photographs B and C, and comments thereon.) 

B. Photomicrograph, magnification 135 X, showing: 

(a) eutectic nature of "silver” on rim and that the alloy has been heated; 

(b) break between silver on the flat surface and “silver” on the rim. 

C. Photomicrograph, magnification 525 X, showing the eutectic structure of the 
silver alloy on the rim, and substantial degree of spheroidization of the component 
copper indicative of annealing. No comparable eutectic structure can be detected 
in the section of the thin layer of silver on either flat surface. This might possibly 
be due to failure of the magnification used to resolve the presence of an eutectic 
structure, but it is much more likely that the thin layers consist of almost pure 
silver. 

The surfaces of the silver/copper eutectic and of the adjacent copper portions 
on the section are at slightly different levels. In this photomicrograph, the eutectic 
is in focus, and the copper core in consequence is slightly out of focus. 

D. Photomicrograph, magnification 525 x , showing the same surface as photo- 
micrograph C, but with the copper core in focus. 
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Signs of flow structure are visible, but there is a marked predominance of equi- 
axed crystals produced by annealing. There is also evidence of “twinning” con- 
sequent on the striking of the blank before annealing. The boundaries of the crystals 
are generally thicker than might have been expected, and this may suggest the 
segregation of some impurity such as lead. 

The heavy dark band between the eutectic and the copper core may possibly be 
due to the diffusion of silver from the former into the latter, evidence of which 
may also be seen in photomicrograph C, as well as to the formation of copper oxide 
on the core in the course of the heating that preceded rolling. 

E. Photomicrograph, magnification 525 x , showing part of a section of the flat 
surface, with the copper core in focus. 

F. Photomicrograph, magnification 525 x , of the same section, but with the silver 
portion in focus. 

AREA OF ALL PHOTOMICROGRAPHS REDUCED TO HALF ACTUAL SIZE FOR PURPOSES OF 
REPRODUCTION. 

ALL PHOTOGRAPHS ROYAL MINT COPYRIGHT. 




PHOTOMICROGRAPHS TO ILLUSTRATE 'A CONTEMPORARY FORGERY 
| OF A WILLIAM III CROWN’ 

Royal Mint Copyright t»i . 






MISCELLANEA 

ANCIENT BRITISH COINS FROM THE UPCHURCH MARSHES, KENT 

The Upchurch Marshes consist of about 7 square miles of tidal land 
and saltings on the right bank of the river Medway some 5 miles down 
stream from Chatham. A great quantity of ancient pottery has been 
recovered from these marshes over the past century and Charles Roach 
Smith ( Collectanea Antiqua, vi. 1868) considered that the entire area 
was one vast potter’s field during the Roman period. 

Recent investigations have shown that there was a continuous and 
extensive occupation dating from the pre-Belgic Iron Age to the 
third century a.d. At various places and situated on the banks of 
deep creeks are the remains of groups of circular huts similar to those 
found on the foreshore of the Thames at Tilbury ( Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, Essex, S.E., p. 39, and pi. facing p. xxxvi). 
Many ‘wasters’ of Belgic terra nigra have been found and this would 
indicate that the manufacture of pottery constituted one of the main 
industries in former times. Two hoards of Roman coins are recorded. 
The first- consisted of first and second-century denarii and is reported 
briefly in George Payne’s Collectanea Cantiana, 1893, pp. 75 f. The 
second comprised 37 sestertii ranging from Domitian (a.d. 81-96) to 
Commodus (a.d. 180-96). (An account of these will appear in next 
year’s Numismatic Chronicle .) Single coins are often found on the 
surface of the various sites. The majority are Roman of the first, 
second and third centuries a.d., but the following Ancient British 
coins have been picked up. 

Burntwick Island 

1. Ancient British tin coin. Carson ( Num . Chron., 1950, p. 148), class B. Rev. 2. 
Pre-Belgic c. 100 b.c. 

Obv. Head of Apollo to right. Centre of eye formed by a dot. 

Rev. Bull charging right. Tail and leg in a straight line. Two crescents above. 
Cf. Transactions of the International Numismatic Congress, 1936, p. 353, fig. 8. 

2. Small bronze coin, very defaced. Most probably Ancient British. 

3. Small bronze coin. Possibly Ancient British. 

Birdcage Marsh 

1. Ancient British coin (first century a.d.). A type usually found near the Iceni 
district, Norfolk? (Evans N. n ?) 

2. Ancient British. A small bronze coin of Eppillus, King of Kent, beginning of 
first century a.d. Vide Derek Allen, "The Belgic Dynasties of Britain and their 
Coins”, Archaeologia, xc, pi. 1, fig. 43. 

Slayhills Marsh 

1. Ancient British tin coin. Similar to that found on Burntwick Island 

I am grateful to Messrs. R. A. G. Carson and R. H. M. Dolley of the 
Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, for their interpre- 
tation of the coins. 


P. H. K. Gray 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED HOARDS OF LATE SAXON PENCE 
IN THE GUILDHALL MUSEUM 

One consequence of Mr. Elmore Jones’s stimulating paper on the 
Guildhall Museum’s coins from the City Hoard, read before this 
Society recently, was that I was led to speculate on the possibility of 
establishing the provenance of the rest of that institution’s by no 
means negligible collection of late Anglo-Saxon pence. My thanks are 
due to the Keeper, Mr. Norman Cook, F.S.A., and to his assistant 
Mr. Ralph Merrifield, F.S.A., who did all in their power to make 
my examination of the coins as pleasant as I trust it will be found to 
have been profitable. The Guildhall possesses nearly 300 Anglo-Saxon 
pennies, and an old printed catalogue appears to distinguish two major 
groupings, those from the Baily collection and a find of coins of 
Edward the Confessor from Gracechurch Street. A second oral tradi- 
tion has distinguished the City Hoard coins from the balance of the 
Baily collection, a dichotomy fully borne out by an examination of the 
coins themselves, and my primary concern was with 95 Anglo-Saxon 
pence of uncertain hoard provenance, 35 of them from the Baily collec- 
tion and 60 of quite unrecorded pedigree. 

The 35 Baily coins are all of Aethelred’s last substantive type, what 
Nordman and Wells would agree in calling his Second Small Cross 
Issue. They are in very poor condition, and all have the same charac- 
teristic patina. It is difficult to believe that they were not found to- 
gether, and Mr. Merrifield draws my attention to a passage in the 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association for 1870 describing 
Mr. Baily’s exhibition to members of that society of 25 pennies of 
Aethelred II from a recent find at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 1 Mr. Baily 
stressed the hopeless condition of the coins as discovered, and exhibited 
the 25 coins displayed as examples of the success of a new process of 
cleaning. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that they were the pick 
of the 35 now contained in the Guildhall collection. There may well 
have been a few coins that did not survive the cleaning, but there 
seems no reason to doubt that the 35 survivors represent substantially 
the whole find. 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand. c. 1870 

35 +P enn i es - Aethelred II. Brooke, Type 1. 

Barnstaple Huniga: Cambridge Wulfsige: Chester Aelfnoth: Exeter God: Ipswich 
Leofzige: Lincoln B(o)g(a) : London Aelfgaet, Aethelric, Eadwerd, Goderae, God- 
wine, Leofred (9), Oswald, Wulfryd, ? : Lydford Bruna: Rochester Aelfheh (2): 
Stamford . . . gar: Winchester Aelfzige (2), Alfwold (2): Uncertain Mint Leofwold 
(2) : Illegible 3. 

Deposit c. 1015. 

Little can be said about the find’s significance. It is interesting to 
find a quarter of a hoard consisting of coins of a single moneyer, and 
also that even in these troubled days Devon coins were circulating in 
the metropolis within the currency of a single type. The hoard may 

1 J.B.A.A. xxvi (1870), p. 379. 
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further suggest that English single-type finds will prove to be less 
uncommon than was at one time supposed to be the case. 1 

Of the remaining 60 coins, one could be attributed to Cnut, and 
three to Harold I. The remainder were all of Edward the Confessor, 
and can be distributed between Brooke’s types as follows: 

Type 5 1 Mule 7/8 1 

Type 6 24 Type 8 26 

Type 7 2 Type 9 2 

With one or two possible exceptions these 56 coins give the appear- 
ance of having come from a single find. Their condition is very poor 
but quite different from that of the Baily coins described above. It is 
my belief that they represent the Gracechurch Street Hoard of which 
nothing is known except that the coins were all of Edward the Con- 
fessor and passed into the possession of the Guildhall Museum. 

Gracechurch Street. Mid-nineteenth century ? 

56 -(-pennies. Edward the Confessor. Brooke, Types 5-9. 

Brooke, Type 5 : York Scula. 

Brooke, Type 6: Bury St. Edmunds Morc(ere) (2): Chester Husgar, Leofenoth, ? : 
Colchester (Leo)fwerd, . . . man: Ipswich Bruninc, Leofwind, Wulsie: Lincoln 
Othbeorn: London Godman, ? : Maldon G(od)ric: Norwich H(la)ngulf, Thurferth 
(2), Thurstan: Oxford . . . wine: Stamford Brunwine: Thetford Edwi: Wallingford 


Brand, Br(u)nwine. Uncertain Mints . . . man, . . . wine. 

Brooke, Type 7: Wallingford B : Winchester Godric. 

Brooke, Mule 7/8: Taunton Brihtric. 


Brooke, Type 8: Bury St Edmunds Morcere: Derby ? : Exeter Edwig, Liofwine: 
Ipswich (Leof)wold: Lincoln (Elfn)oth: London Aeaelfward, (Ae)lfwine, Godric 
(2), Godwine, Wul(f)gar (3): Norwich Liofric, Thurstan (2): Thetford Atsere, 

Blacera (2), Blacere: W allingford Br Burwine: York Scula: Uncertain Mint 

Thorstan, ?. 

Brooke Type 9: Ipswich Brihtric, Brinric. 

Deposit c. 1015. 

A feature of the hoard is the number of coins from East Anglian 
mints, some 43 per cent, of the total, a fact that may well attract the 
attention of students of London’s trade. The paucity of Type 7 is a 
little disturbing, but the type is usually considered rare. Otherwise 
the find seems admirably to bear out Brooke’s sequence of types. The 
7/8 mule of Brihtric of Taunton has a curious trefoil of pellets in one 
quarter of the reverse, and in Type 6 a cross pattee sceptre was noted 
in the case of the coins of Colchester, Oxford, and Wallingford, the 
coin of Bruninc of Ipswich, and the uncertain coin of London. 

R. H. M. Dolley 

COIN HOARDS IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF IRELAND, DUBLIN 

On a brief visit to Dublin recently, I was shown by Dr. W. O’Sullivan 
and Dr. McCoy a number of coin hoards in the collections, parti- 
culars of which do not appear to have been published. In the time 
available detailed examination was not possible, but the following 

1 Cf. B.N.J. xxiv (1945). P- 49- 
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summaries of the contents of the hoards taken from the museum 
register are recorded here as an indication of the material that exists. 
I have to thank Dr. O’Sullivan and Dr. McCoy for permitting this. 
More detailed study of the hoards, particularly of Drumercool and 
Kilmaine, would probably be rewarding, and I hope that some member 
of the Society may have the opportunity to undertake it. 

Kilmaine, Co. Mayo (1946). Short-cross, &c., pennies. Total 280. 

English: Henry II, 13; Richard I, 6; John, 52; Henry III, 100; "Irregular”, 15. 
Irish: John as King, 12. 

Scottish: William the Lion, 9 ; Alexander II, 1. 

Unfit for registration, 72. 

Drumercool, Co. Roscommon (1941). Long-cross, &c., pennies, halves, and quarters. 
Total 232. 

English: Henry III, pennies 81 ; cut halves, 99; cut quarters, 37. 

Irish (Dublin): Henry III, pennies, 5; cut halves, 4; cut quarters, 2. 

Scottish: Alexander III, pennies 2 ; cut halves, 2. 

This hoard was found 2| feet below the surface, arranged in three 
neat rows. The high proportion of cut halfpennies and farthings is to 
be noted. 

Ormonde Castle Field, Carrick-on-Suir (1931). Long-cross pennies. Total 22. 
English: Henry III, 19. 

Irish (Dublin): Henry III, 3. 

Cuilleenoolagh, Co. Roscommon (1943). Tudor. Total 55. 

English: Philip and Mary, shillings, 2; Elizabeth I, shillings, 5; sixpences, ham- 
mered, 47; milled, 1. 

Knockaboul, Co. Limerick (1943). Tudor. Total 117. 

English: Philip and Mary, shillings, 3 ; sixpence, 1 ; Elizabeth I, shillings, 14; six- 
pences, 92 ; threepences, 5. 

Irish: Elizabeth I, shilling, 1. 

Spanish: 1 fragment. 

Ellistown, Co. Kildare (1945). Tudor-Stuart. Total 30. 

English: Elizabeth I, shillings, 7 ; sixpences, 14 ; James I, shillings, 8 ; sixpence, 1. 

Ballinasloe, Co. Galway (1942). Civil war. Total 321. 

English: Edward VI, shilling, 1 ; sixpence, 1 ; Philip and Mary, shillings, 3 ; Eliza- 
beth I, shillings, 57 ; sixpences, 161 ; James I, shillings, 39 ; sixpences, 13 ; 
Charles I, half-crowns, 3; shillings, 22; sixpences, 6. 

Irish: James I, sixpences, 2. 

Spanish: fragments of dollars, 13. 

Rannyhual, Co. Donegal (date not recorded). Civil war. Total 34. 

English: Philip and Mary, shillings, 3; sixpence, 1; Elizabeth I, shillings, 8; six- 
pences, 5; James I, shillings, 6; sixpences, 4; Charles I, half-crowns, 3; 
shillings, 3; sixpence, 1. 

Deramfield, Co. Cavan (date not recorded). Civil war. Total 14. 

English : Philip and Mary, shilling, 1 ; Elizabeth I, shillings, 2 ; sixpence, 1 ; James I, 
shilling, 1 ; sixpence, 1 ; Charles I, half-crown, 1 ; shillings, 3. 

Spanish : Cob dollars, 4. 
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Gortnahilta, Co. Mayo (1945)- Civil war. Total 6. 

English: Elizabeth I, sixpence, 1 ; James I, shilling, 1 ; Charles I, shillings, 2. 

Spanish: dollars (clipped), 2. 

Templetuohy, Tipperary (1944)- Civil war. Total 5. 

Enghsh : Elizabeth I, shilling, 1 ; Charles I, half-crowns (Tower), 3. 

Irish: Charles I, "Blacksmith’s” half-crown, 1. 

Galway Courthouse (1904). Civil war. Total 8. 

Enghsh: Edward VI, shillings, 2 ; James I, sixpence, 1 ; Charles I, half-crown, 1 ; 
shilling, 1. 

Irish: Henry VIII, groats, 2. 

Spanish: Philip II-IV, dollar, (chpped) 1. 

In addition to the above, there are in the Dublin Museum the 
Smarmore hoard (1929), a detailed account of which is published else- 
where in this number, and an important civil war gold hoard found at 
Derryville, Portarlington, in 1946 and 1948 which Dr. O’Sullivan is 
planning to publish. 

C. E. Blunt 

A LATE-NINETEENTH-CENTURY FIND OF EDWARD PENCE FROM 
FALHILLS WOOD IN SCOTLAND 

In 1898 a hoard of 273 silver pennies was discovered in Falhills Wood, 
Mount Lothian, Penicuik, and published by A. B. Richardson in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. At that time 
numismatists were unable to distinguish the coins of Edward I and II, 
and, concerning the date of deposit, all that may legitimately be 
inferred from the published list is that it must have been after 1311, 
the date of Kellawe’s consecration as Bishop of Durham. In the 
same way, the apparent absence of coins of Bishop Beaumont seems 
to suggest a date before rather than after 1317. 

By the kindness of the present owner, Sir John Clerk, Bt., of 
Penicuik, and of Mr. Stuart Maxwell of the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, I was fortunate enough to examine a parcel 
of 1 16 coins from the find. Although constituting less than half the 
hoard, the survivors enable the concealment to be dated with much 
greater precision than was possible before the evolution of the Fox 
classification. Five coins of Class XV, including two of XVc, bring 
the date down to the very close of the reign of Edward II, and the 
hoard provides an interesting Scots parallel for the much larger 
English finds from Boy ton and Bootham. Unlike the second of those 
finds, it has every mark of being a genuine currency hoard. Not only 
do the coins average almost half a grain lighter, but the older coins 
are noticeably the more worn. A few are heavily clipped. 

The coins were still in their late-nineteenth-century envelopes, and 
one or two misattributions deserve mention. One of the Bristol coins 
proved to be a rare Class VII of the Berwick mint otherwise not 
represented in the find, and the parcel of London coins provided a 
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doublestruck XVc of Bishop Beaumont. Consequently the number 
of London coins in the find should be ioo exactly, the Bristol coins 4, 
the Durham coins 16, and Berwick should be added to the mints. 
One or two of the coins are notably rare, and the Class VIII of London 
reading GDW 7 t (PI. VIII, 5 ) would appear to be unpublished. My thanks 
are due to Messrs. F. Elmore Jones, Ian Stewart, and E. J. Winstanley 
who were kind enough to check my list against the coins. 


Portion of the Falhills Hoard in the possession of Sir John Clerk, Bt., of Penicuik 


England 


Mint of London 
Edward I 

Fox Ic 20 0 1 

Id 126 (clipped), 21-6 2 

Ilia 167 1 

IIIC 20’9 1 

Hid 14 6, 21-3 2 

Illg 17-5, 19-6, 20-5, 21-2 (pierced) 4 

IVa 13 o (broken) 1 

IV6 21 7 1 

IVc 20 5, 207 2 

IVd 18 7, 20-5, 2i-i, ?* 4 


Villa 21 4 (reads 6DWH) (PI. VIII, 5 ) 1 
1 X 6 16 5 (star), 197 (star) 

20 5 (?), 20-6 (star) 

21 -2 (star), 21-3 (pellet), 22-1 (star) 
Xa 19 -6, 20-0 

Xb 20 3, 20-8 

Xc-e i7'9, 18-6, 19-9, 20-2 (2), 

20 6, 207, 20-8, 20-9, 21-3, 

21 4 (3), 2i-5, 21-6, 217 

Edward II 

XI b/a 2i-g 
XIV 19-2 
XVa 19-8, 21-6 

* in modern mount 



Mint of Berwick-on-Tweed 
Edward II 

Blunt VII 22-1 (Ns reversely barred) 


Mint of Bristol 
Edward I 

Fox IIIc 20-6 


Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 
Edward I 

Fox Xb 2i-i 
Xc 19-3 

Edward II 

XI6 21-6 
XIII 21*1 


I 


I 


1} 


r 4 


ii 

1 


i 2 
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Mint of Canterbury 

Edward I 

Fox IIL2 20-8 
Illg 22-0 
IVb ig-g 

IVd 207, 20-8, 21-5 
IXi 16-5 (star), 21-5 (no star) 
Xa 20-5 

Xb 19-0, 21*1, 21-6 
Xc-e 19-9, 20-5, 20-6, 207, 21-2, 
21-3 (2), 21-4, 21-6 

Edward II 

Xlfl 22-0 

Xlb 17-1, 203, 21-0 (2), 

21-2, 21-6 (2), 217 (2) 

XII 21-3 
XIV 21*1, 22-1 
XVa 2i-g 
XVc 2I'I 


Mwi/ 0/ Durham 
Edward I 
Bishop Bek 

Fox IXfi 22-1 (obv. largely illegible) 
Xc 19-1, 19-4, 21*1, 25-5 
King’s Receiver 
Xe 20-6 

Edward II 
Bishop Kellawe 

XI6 20-5, 23-6 (two croziers) 
XXII 19-2 
Bishop Beaumont 
XVc 19-2 

Mint of Kingston-upon-Hull 

Edward I 

Fox 1X6 20-9 (star) 

Mint of Lincoln 

Edward I 

Fox IIIc 21-5 

Mint of Newcastle 

Edward I 

Fox IXbjX 21 -3 (no star) 

Xd' 20-g 

Royal Mint of York 

Edward I 

Fox III6 17-9 


Edward I 

Dublin Allen C 197 
E 21-2 


Ireland 


C 20-5 
D 22-0 



Waterford 


4 
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Scotland 


Alexander III 

Burns II, ii 21-4 (as Fig. 170) 
15-3 (as Fig. 172) 
iii 16-5 (as Fig. 184) 


Count Guy de Dampierre 
Alost As Chautard, p. 7, No. 8 


Flanders 

21-0 


ij 


3 


1 

Total 1 14 


Of 106 English coins, 81 are of Edward I, and 25 of Edward II. 

R. H. M. Dolley 


A NEW COIN OF HENRY VII 

The coin, or rather coins (since Mr. Winstanley has drawn my atten- 
tion to a similar coin in the British Museum from identical dies), which 
form the subject of this note may be of interest. 

The description is as follows: Half-groat of York. 

Obv. Mint-mark Rose. HGimiCR V-l-li DH6imiRGX*7t6Ii 
Rev. Mint-mark Martlet. P0SVI|DGV^7t|DIVT0|e<mGV, XB at 
sides of shield for Archbishop Christopher Bainbridge. 

(PI. VIII, 9.) 

Save for the numeral VII and obverse mint-mark Rose this half- 
groat is precisely similar to the w T ell-known Henry VIII first coinage 
half-groats of Bainbridge having mint-mark Martlet on both sides 
and XB at sides of shield. 

Mr. Winstanley told us in his paper “New thoughts on the profile 
half-groats of Henry VII’’, read at the British Numismatic Society 
meeting on 26 September 1951, that the specimen in the Henry VII 
cabinet at the British Museum was presented in 1932, was presumably 
seen by Brooke, is unpublished and was apparently unknown to 
Whitton, since he makes no reference to it in his recent Coinage of 
Henry VIII and Edward VI in Henry’s name d 

At the time, I believe, Mr. Winstanley thought the British Museum 
coin to be a “mule” — obverse Henry VII, reverse Henry VIII — but 
I understand he now agrees with me that it is a " true” coin of Henry 
VII. Obverse dies of Henry VII when re-employed for the first coin- 
age of Henry VIII were meticulously altered as we know from the 
existing examples. The additional digit always gives a crowded 
appearance to the King’s numeral as it necessarily must when such 
an alteration is made. It will also be noticed that the combination of 
mint-marks, obverse Rose, reverse Martlet, is new for the XB marked 
half-groats. 


1 Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxvi, pp, 202 and 203. 
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The temporalities were restored to Savage’s successor, Archbishop 
Bainbridge, 12 December 1508, and Henry VII did not die until 
21 April 1509. 

It would appear, therefore, that this coin was the last to be coined 
by Bainbridge under Henry VII and that the sequence of these York 
half-groats should be : 

Henry VII m.m. obv. Rose; rev. Martlet, XB beside shield, no keys, 

POSVI, &c. (PI. VIII, 9.) 

Henry VIII m.m. obv. Martlet ; rev. Martlet, XB beside shield, no 
keys, POSVI, &c. (PI. VIII, 10.) 

Henry VIII m.m. obv. Martlet ; rev. Martlet, no initials, keys below 
shield, POSVI, &c. (PI. VIII, 11.) 

and not as given by Whitton, 1 but then he did not know of these new 
coins. 

Raymond Carlyon-Britton 


PAINSWICK TREASURE TROVE (1941) 

In March 1941 a Gloucestershire farmer chanced upon a small hoard 
of gold and silver coins in one of his fields. There was no trace of a 
container, and it is supposed that the coins had been buried in a purse 
or bag. The farmer at once notified the local museum, and at the 
subsequent inquest he was named the finder. The coins were sub- 
mitted to the British Museum for expert examination, and the whole 
hoard was sold intact to the Gloucester City Museum on his behalf. 

Unfortunately the British Museum record of the find was destroyed 
in an air-raid, and only a brief note could be published in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle for 1943. Recently, however, a rough list of the coins 
was discovered among some private papers, and this suggested that 
the find merited re-examination and fuller publication. The Curator 
of the Gloucester Museum kindly arranged for the coins to be sent to 
London, and they were identified as follows. 


Edward VI 


England 


Third coinage (1550-3) 

Shillings: V, 2: tun, 1 (pierced). 


Elizabeth 

Sixpences: 1562, star (mill), 2: 1584, Ti, 1. 

James I 

Second coinage (1604-19) 

Unites: cinquefoil, 1: tun, 1: book, 1. 

Britain crowns: cinquefoil, 2: tun, 1: crescent, 1: plain cross, 2. 
Half-crowns: tun, x: plain cross, 1. 

Third coinage (1619-25) 

Laurels: spur rowel, 2: trefoil, 2. 

Half -laurel: spur rowel, 1. 


1 Brit. Hum. Journ., vol. xxvi, p. 202. 
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Charles I 

Unites: Kenyon i, lis, 2 (x with double-arched crown) ; Kenyon ia, blackamoor’s 
head, i ; plumes, 2 ; Kenyon 3, harp, 2, coronet, 1 ; triangle in circle, 1. 

Double-crowns'. Kenyon 1, lis, 1; Kenyon ia, castle, 1 (without inner circle); 
heart, 1 (bust breaks legend) ; Kenyon 2, plumes, 1 ; Kenyon 3, triangle in circle, 1. 
Britain crown: Kenyon ia, plumes, 1 ; rose, 1. 

Penny: Seaby 3a 1 , two pellets, 1. 


Scotland 


James VI 

Seventh issue (1601-3) 

Three pound pieces Scots: 1601, 1 (Burns 2): 1602, 1 (Burns 3). 


Philip II 


Brabant 


Mint of Antwerp (m.m. hand) 

Felipe de plata {“Dollar”): 1586 (cf. Heiss, pi. 170, no. 37). 

D. F. A. AND R. H. M. D. 


AN UNRECORDED VARIETY OF THE COUNTERMARKED DOLLAR 

Recently there was shown at the British Museum a scudo d’argento 
or 120 grani piece of Naples and Sicily with the date 1788 and counter- 
marked with the oval punch employed by the Bank of England in 
1797 (Pl. VIII, 12). No other specimen is known, and a piece of this sort 
cannot but incur suspicion. Not only does there have to be taken into 
consideration the strong possibility of a contemporary forgery, but it 
is notorious that of recent years a certain individual " fooled around ” — 
to put it no more strongly — with an excellent imitation, if not an 
original, of the oval countermark punch. Consequently one is faced 
with no fewer than seven distinct alternatives. The coin could be 
genuine and the countermark false, in which case the countermark 
could as well be contemporary as modern. Alternatively, the coin 
could be false and the countermark genuine — quite a number of 
contemporary forgeries received the Bank of England’s accolade. 
Equally well both coin and countermark may be false, and a fabrica- 
tion of this sort could be contemporary or modern, with the chance 
that a modern countermark had been placed on a contemporary 
counterfeit. The seventh alternative is that coin and countermark 
alike are genuine. 

Eighteenth-century coins of the Two Sicilies have not been pub- 
lished in any great detail, but the British Museum does possess a 
scudo d’argento of the same date. There is unfortunately no obverse 
die-identity, but examination and comparison leave no doubt that the 
same reverse die was used for both coins. The scudo weighs 453 
grains, and the “dollar”, which is slightly worn, 451. The density 
of the former is 10-095, of the latter 10-209. The discrepancy is in 
fact less serious than the figures suggest, and there can be no doubt 
but that the coin itself is genuine. This reduces the alternatives to 
three. Is the countermark genuine, or, if false, is it contemporary or 
modern ? 
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Prima facie there is no reason why a Sicilian scudo should not have 
received a genuine countermark. It is generally accepted that a few 
French ecus and American dollars slipped through, and a Sicilian 
scudo is very much closer in appearance to the Spanish piece of eight 
reales, especially as regards the obverse, though the reverse legend 
also begins HISPAN. The scudo is a little larger and heavier, but 
that would perhaps have allayed suspicion rather than incurred re- 
jection. We have always to bear in mind that millions of coins 
were countermarked and that the stamping was done by artisans and 
not by highly trained mint personnel. The scudo appears to have 
been only about 830 fine— assuming the silver to have been alloyed 
with pure copper — whereas the piece of eight reales was about 890. 
Consequently a scudo at 4s. 6 d. was only slightly more overvalued 
than the lighter but purer Spanish piece of eight reales. However, such 
niceties would not have weighed very heavily with the labourer em- 
ployed in stamping, though they may help to explain why Sicilian 
dollars did not circulate very freely in this country despite consider- 
able naval activity in the Mediterranean. 

It is not perhaps desirable to describe a characteristic of modern 
counterfeiting of the countermark — at least until we can be certain 
of the destruction of the false punch — but it can be said that the 
Sicilian “ dollar” avoids one of the principal discrepancies. The punch 
appears to be the same as that employed on a number of British 
Museum "dollars” of indubitable authenticity, and I am inclined 
to accept the “scudo” as quite genuine. Probably as early as 1870 
the piece was in a well-known Irish collection, and its subsequent 
history is impeccable. It only remains to add that the last owner, 
Mr. H. F. Tivy of Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, on learning that the piece 
was perhaps unique, generously presented it to the British Museum. 

R. H. M. Dolley 
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REVIEWS 


The Coinage of Ancient Britain. By Cmdr. R. P. Mack, M.V.O., 

R.N. (ret.). Spink & Son, Ltd. 30s. 

In this book we have the completest corpus of ancient British coins 
that has yet appeared. It gives excellent illustrations of every major 
variety, distribution-maps of the find-spots for each group and weights, 
wherever they are known. It also has a good index. As far as it goes, 
it comes near to being a perfect source-book, for which all subsequent 
students will be grateful. I must therefore concern myself entirely 
with what it leaves out. The fact that, from all this trimly marshalled 
information, there is so little fresh deduction leads one to suppose 
that it pretends to be no more than a source-book, but even as such 
there are omissions which vitiate its value. I am sure that these 
omissions spring, not from carelessness, but from the author’s very 
desire that his book should not claim more than the functions of a 
corpus, which it otherwise so scrupulously fulfils. But it deserves a 
much higher rating than that of a handlist for beginners and many 
others than numismatists will use it. 

Very little is missing from the lists and maps. The current excava- 
tions at Canterbury should add something. I know of yet another 
Cunobeline stater from Sittingbourne and I was once shown a Bello- 
vacian stater by a rather romancing former caretaker of Wroxeter, 
who said he had found it there. If so, it was presumably brought as 
a curiosity in Roman times. The things that are lacking are more than 
such details and are neither mere vain parades of learning, nor the 
polite formalities of scholarship, but pledges for the integrity of the 
work and signposts for successors in the field. The preface is a case in 
point. The author claims that “ little has been written in recent years ” 
— the eighty-nine years, in fact, since The Coins of the Ancient Britons 
first appeared. True enough, no single volume has been devoted to 
the subject, with the important exception of Evans’s own Supplement 
of 1890, which foreshadowed new methods by including one compre- 
hensive distribution-map. But covers do not make the book. Mr. Derek 
Allen’s long and original article, “The Belgic Dynasties of Britain and 
their Coins”, appeared in Archaeologia, 1944, before much more than 
a narrowly numismatic public. Much of the book is little more than 
a recension of the article — whole phrases can be traced to their source 
without much “higher criticism”. The maps are more numerous and 
more complete, but their inspiration is equally clear. Above all, Mr. 
Allen’s theories are accepted almost without question. Yet brilliant 
though these are, they are not all unquestionable. And the article is 
nowhere mentioned in the book ! The information came from “ various 
sources” (i.e. the book is largely derivative — no harm in that), and in 
the earliest chapters the source is not Mr. Allen, but one source, at 
least, cries to the skies for acknowledgement. And why not all? We 
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should have complete references to every responsible prior publication 
and the authority for unpublished facts. In a work so thorough I 
cannot believe that the author could not supply them all. If it be 
pleaded that this was the publisher’s doing, to save space and expense, 
then we could have done without the largely irrelevant digest of a few 
chapters of the Gallic War. 

The ancient British coinage still remains as astounding and pro- 
vocative as ever. The Belgic issues include some of the finest coins 
ever struck in Britain, while some of the "Hengistbury Head” and 
"tin” pieces reach the "all-time low” of barbarization, yet it was 
the Western Britons, rather than the Belgae, who produced the 
sophisticated La Tene art. The Bellovacian staters are not far below 
the weight of the true " Philippus ”. Yet there follows a rapid decline ; 
then a stabilization at a local standard for some seventy years. What 
does this imply ? The silver is equally stable and its weight is not that 
of the denarius or victoriate. Is it a third of a denarius, and the 
"minim ” a third of that ? Why was there a sudden call for a current 
cash coinage of silver and bronze, as distinct from a barbaric, high- 
value, special-purpose coinage, like the old staters and the later 
thrymsas ? A map of silver and bronze alone would be interesting. So 
would a map of iron currency-bars, but this can already be found in 
Sir Cyril Fox’s Personality of Britain. 

The British coins tell us far more than those of the next sub-historic 
period. But one may forget the subjectiveness of accepted interpreta- 
tions. Were the coins of the Dobunic and Durotrigian areas struck 
by "locals”, as Mr. Allen implies and Cmdr. Mack does not dispute, 
or by Belgic adventurers, whom we believe to have been active there ? 
Need the Dobunic issues be spread over half a century ? What was 
the significance of the Thames-crossing just above London, where so 
many of the earliest coins have been found, and so many other pre- 
Belgic objects too? Here field-studies may alter our interpretation, 
but another type of archaeology must be applied to the interpretation 
of types. Some are of Roman inspiration ; some are patent representa- 
tions of Britons. Occasionally Cmdr. Mack gives us a hint of the 
prototype, but we need something more precise than "Augustus, 
Lugdunum type” or "denarii of the Crepusia family”. We have 
" Mattingly and Sydenham ”, and has the latter not bequeathed us the 
final extinction of the F amilienmunze nonsense ? Of the British types, 
are any of the bearded heads attempts at portraits ? Have the types 
any bearing on non-classical mythology ? Is the Colchester sphinx a 
cult-object of Belgic ancestry? Why the vine-leaf of Verica, against 
the barley-ear of Cunobeline? Did Amminius use an acorn-twig? 
Was the Dobunic “pine-tree” really a crude barley-ear? 

These are problems for a fuller book on British coins, whose author 
will necessarily make grateful use of Commander Mack’s book and 
could use it all the more easily with references. They are the sort of 
questions one asks of Greek coins. And the relevant branches of 
archaeology have gone far since the polymath Evans wrote. It is 
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fitting that books on Greek coins give a little corner to Britannia. In 
these two or three tempestuous generations of energetic fecundity and 
new-found literacy, of omnivorous art and private squalour, of mas- 
sacre and fratricide, of slighting and refortification, are we not nearer 
to the age of Themistocles and Miltiades than to that of the pax 
Romana after it, or to the two pastoral millennia before ? 

S. E. R. 

Eighty-Second Annual Report of the Deputy Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint, 1951. Pp. 94+iv, 4 plates. London, H.M.S.O. 
1953. 2s. 6 d. 

The steadily increasing numismatic content of each successive Mint 
Report is most encouraging to the student of the modern English 
series, to whom they are the primary source. He will find much of 
value in the latest Report, in particular an account of the special 
activities of Festival Year and the production of the Crown piece. 

Festival Year also marked the centenary of the abandonment of 
the numerous relics of the medieval organization that still lingered in 
the mint. It is strange to think that as late as 1851 the Master still 
made contracts with a Company of Moneyers for all the processes of 
coining. 

A link with a remoter past is the placing of the letters pl on coins 
struck for Australia. A happier choice might have been ml, for the 
mark selected is now attributed to Lugdunum in Gaul. This minor 
error, however, cannot detract from the Report’s value to the students 
of coins and economics alike, nor from the reviewer’s pleasure at 
seeing such abundant evidence of official interest in the numismatic 
aspect of coinage production. 

J. P. C. Kent 

Coronation and Commemorative Medals, 1887-1953. By Lieut. - 
Colonel Howard N. Cole, O.B.E., T.D., F.R.Hist.S. Gale & 
Polden Ltd., Aldershot, 1953. 

In this little book Colonel Cole traces the origin of Coronation Medals 
in this country, illustrates those issued at coronations, jubilees, and 
durbars since Queen Victoria’s jubilee in 1887, and gives some account 
of the ceremonies and of the people to whom they were awarded. 
There are illustrations, too, of most of the events themselves which 
will revive happy memories among the older generation. The book 
is a useful record of this series. 


“Observations on the Origin of the Arms of Edward the Confessor.” 
By E. Delmar. The Burlington Magazine, 1953, pp. 359-62. 

This article is recorded here as likely to be of interest to Anglo- 
Saxon numismatists. Mr. Delmar follows the orthodox tradition in 
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deriving King Edward’s arms from the design of four birds found on 
one type of his coins. His new contribution is the provocative sugges- 
tion that it is “strongly connected with the Coptic art of Egypt”, 
and this he supports by evidence of the contacts between East and 
West known to exist in Anglo-Saxon times and by illustrations of this 
and other designs found on coins that are also found in Coptic art. 

"The Scaffold George of Charles I.” By the Duke of Wellington, 
K.G., F.S.A. The Antiquaries Journal, xxxiii (1953), pp. 159-68. 

"A Saxon Treasure Hoard found at Chester, 1950.” By Graham 
Webster, F.S.A. , with notes by R. H. Dolley and G. C. Dunning, 
F.S.A. The Antiquaries Journal, xxxiii (1953), pp- 22-32. 

A complementary paper to the report on the numismatic aspect of 
this hoard in the present number of the Journal. 

The 'Numismatic Chronicle for 1952 contains the following papers 
of interest to students of the English Series : 

“A Hoard of Barbarous Radiates from East Cornwall.” By Philip 
V. Hill, pp. 96-98. 

“Ancient British Gold Coins found in Denmark.” By Rum Thom- 
sen, pp. 126-8. 

Treasure Trove: 

Masham, Yorks. (19th cent.). By D. E. Bateman, p. in. 
Fisherrow, Musselburgh, Midlothian (Civil War). By R. Kerr, 
pp. 116-18. 

York (two coins of Edgar). By R. H. Dolley, p. 118. 

Orston, Notts. (Civil War). By R. H. Dolley, pp. 118-22. 
Gloucester (Tudor-Commonwealth). By R. H. Dolley, pp. 
122-4. 

Axminster (iSth-igth cents.). By R. H. Dolley, p. 124. 
Aylesbury, Bucks. (Edward IV gold). By R. H. Dolley, p. 125 

“Coin Hoard, Castle Maol, Skye, mostly James V and VI, Scottish.” 
By R. B. K. Stevenson. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, vol. lxxxv. 

"A Hoard of Coins from Fisherrow”, Civil War, mostly English, 
By R. Kerr. Ibid. 

The Treasure from Sigsarve, Gotland. By Marten Stenberger and 
Peter Berghaus. Ur Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar: Del 83: Antikvariska Studier V, Lund, 
1:953. This hoard, deposited 1055-60, contained nearly 300 English 
coins from Edgar to Edward the Confessor including a number not 
hitherto recorded. 


OBITUARY 
LEONARD FORRER 

Leonard Forrer was born in 1869 at Winterthur in Switzerland. 
He came to England as an extremely delicate youth with a short 
expectation of life. For sixty- three years thereafter, until his retire- 
ment in 1952, he was associated with Messrs. Spink & Son. He died, 
aged eighty-four, on 17 November 1953 at his home in Bromley. 
With his death numismatists everywhere, in Britain and abroad, 
suffer deep loss. 

Others, no doubt, can emulate and rival his learning, though this 
would not be easy. For his output of scholarly work, considering the 
time left at his disposal by his professional duties, was remarkable. 
The year 1902 saw the first volume of his immense and learned 
Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, of which the eighth and final 
volume appeared in 1930. The four noble volumes of his catalogue 
of Sir Herman Weber’s Greek coins were completed by 1929. And he 
was most actively and very intimately concerned with the editing 
and detailed preparation of the late E. A. Sydenham’s Coinage of the 
Roman Republic down to its publication in 1952. These, his main 
literary works, were great works, conceived on a great scale — the 
works of a man with an aptitude and a resolution for writing what 
would certainly remain standard for many years to come. And there 
was lesser work too — not least the editing for long years of the 
Numismatic Circular. 

Others, again, may equal his skill and the width of his learning as a 
professional numismatist, though here too the task would be difficult. 
Leonard Forrer worked patiently, steadily, acutely. He remembered 
what he saw: he stored his mind with all possible facts. As a result he 
was familiar with a great range of material : coins and medals were for 
him the monuments of an historical process which flowed from Greece 
through Rome, Byzantium, and the Middle Ages down to modern 
times, and by avoiding specialization he reaped a correspondingly 
rich reward in comparative knowledge. 

These achievements in themselves would have made him con- 
spicuous. But they would not necessarily have made Leonard Forrer 
so well loved, and he was much loved by many. He was the tranquil 
possessor of qualities of gentleness, kindness, courtesy, and personal 
modesty to an extent which could never fail to affect and mould all 
those who were in contact with him. His character was fine and rare : 
he was a man who could as little reproach others as be himself re- 
proached. Thus to his learning as a scholar and his skill as an expert 
(for that is what, in the continental sense, he resolutely remained) 
were added outstanding personal charm and goodness — qualities 
which were seen in those gifts, made silently, to friends and friendly 
institutions. 

The rest follows naturally. All were glad to claim him as a friend, 
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and to honour him as a friend. The Royal Numismatic Society, of 
which he became a Fellow in 1898, elected him Honorary Fellow in 
1939 (the only such Fellow drawn from his adopted country) and 
awarded him its medal in 1944 for his works of scholarship. Of the 
British Numismatic Society he was a foundation-member, and this 
society too made certain of his companionship by conferring Honorary 
Membership in 1950. He seemed, in a sense, permanent: to those 
younger than he was his small bent figure, his pink cheeks, his gentle 
smile as he looked up, had always been the same. Alas, the end must 
come: but in mourning the end we should delight in remembering 
the man. 

C. H. V. S. 



PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1953 

(For list of past Presidents and Medallists see page 104; 
for Officers and Council for 1953 see p. 114) 

ORDINARY MEETING 
28 JANUARY I953 

MR. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Obituary 

The President recorded with regret the deaths of the following 
members: Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, who had been a Royal 
Member since 1924; Miss Helen Farquhar, a Founder Member, a 
Vice-President since 1945, and an Honorary Member since 1950 ; and 
Mr. H. Alexander Parsons, a Founder Member who had taken an 
active part in the life of the Society until shortly before his resigna- 
tion in 1950. 


Elections 

dr. peter berghaus, Landesmuseum, Domplatz 10, Munster/ 
Westf., Germany; and mr. peter sanders, 157 Gibson’s Hill, Lon- 
don, S.W. 16, were elected Members and mr. c. j. bell, Lyngate 
House, North Walsham, Norfolk, a Junior Member of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. c. e. blunt: 

1. An Edmund penny by the moneyer Afra with apparently the 
mint-name of Derby, ex P. W. Carlyon-Britton collection lot 992. 

2. An Athelstan penny of York, moneyer Regnald, from two 
reverse dies. 

By MR. F. ELMORE JONES: 

A penny of Harold II with blundered reverse reading +PATEMON 
ON PRI (PI. VIII, 3) intended for PATEMAN ON BR.I (Bridport). 
An unpublished mint for this reign. Wateman is known as a 
moneyer at Bryct or Bri under Canute, Edward the Confessor, and 
William I. This coin was in the Montagu and Walters sales where 
it was described as “Warwick? ”. 

By MR. A. BALDWIN : 

A Henry I penny B.M.C. XI (double inscription type) with appar- 
ently a new moneyer for the mint of Southwark. Outer legend: 

? ? ? 

+ MANPINE O. Inner legend +N SVDP VER. 
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Paper 

A paper by mr. c. e. blunt and MR. R. H. dolley was read on a 
hoard of tenth-century coins found at Chester in 1950. Messrs. 
Allen, Grierson, Elmore Jones, Rigold, Dolley, and Baldwin spoke 
after the paper, which is published in the present number. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

25 FEBRUARY I953 
MR. E. J. winstanley. President, in the Chair 

Elections 

mr. r. D. beresford-jones, Wolfden, Swan Street, Sible Heding- 
ham, Essex; mr. c. j. chambers, ioo Amersham Road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. ; and MR. j. M. ashby, Oueensmead, West Temple 
Sheen, London, S.W. 14, were elected members of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. H. H. king: 

A cast of a penny of Cnut, B.M.C. type VIII, in the Bergen 
Museum, with reverse reading -BVRXETEL O TOR.. (Torksey.) 

By MR. F. ELMORE JONES: 

A Henry I penny, B.M.C. type XIV, with annulet at king’s 
shoulder. Reverse +7tLGAFt:ON :CftNTA-. 

By mr. p. j. seaby: 

Edward VIII coins. 

1. An English twelve-sided nickel-brass threepence, 1937, Wt. 
101 gr., found in circulation. 

2. Other colonial coins without portrait. 

Papers 

mr. H. H. king read a short paper entitled "A Numismatic Journey 
to Scandinavia” in which he gave an account of matters of interest 
to the student of late Saxon and Norman coins. During a visit to 
York and then on to Bergen, Oslo, and Copenhagen he had noted 
the readings of several coins of the Sussex mints hitherto un- 
recorded; these generally consisting of new moneyers for types, 
which portion of the paper is printed in the present number. Other 
interesting items mentioned by Mr. King in his paper included a 
description of an “Agnus Dei” type penny of TEthelred II at Ber- 
gen, which he identified with the Lockett example, and a Cnut type 
VIII which he attributed to the mint of Torksey, having given 
reasons for thinking that it was not of Danish origin. In the discus- 
sion which followed later Mr. Rigold provided further information 
as to the likelihood of Torksey being entitled to a mint. Mr. Bald- 
win, Mr. Blunt, Mr. Seaby, and Mr. Doubleday also spoke. 
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MR. F. elmore jones read a short paper entitled "New light on the 
Abbot of Peterborough in the Norman period”. This paper is 
printed in the present number. 

The President, in discussing the paper at its conclusion, referred 
to the Abbey of Saint Augustin and agreed that documentary 
evidence might well be consulted. Mr. Rigold observed that the 
annulet or ring was the Petrine symbol and might relate to the 
Abbey of Peterborough; while Mr. Dolley also referred to Saint 
Peter as the second patron of Benedictine houses. Mr. Seaby asked 
whether some coins of Edward the Martyr of Stamford with an 
annulet in the field were struck by the abbot’s moneyer, and said 
that the Reading Abbey charter (foundation 1121) gave the abbot 
the right of a moneyer. Messrs. Allen and Baldwin also contributed 
to the discussion. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

25 MARCH I953 

MR. E. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

Obituary 

The President first referred to the Society’s loss at the death of Her 
Majesty Queen Mary who was its senior Royal Member. 

To Dr. Philip Nelson, recently deceased, the President referred as an 
early member of the Society who had contributed several papers of 
outstanding interest, notably on siege-money, but he said that there 
seemed to be no record of Dr. Nelson having maintained his member- 
ship after about 1914. 

The President also announced with regret the death of Dr. Arnold. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. r. h. dolley: 

Electrotypes of four Edward IV London ryals, from the Aylesbury 
Treasure Trove, and a copy of the book by Marten Stenberger 
mentioned in his paper. 

By mr. e. j. winstanley: 

An Edward IV half-ryal with initial-mark Rose on the reverse. 
Unpublished, and probably unique. The earliest half-ryal known. 
This coin has since been acquired by the British Museum 

(PI. VIII, 6). 

By MR. H. w. taffs: 

Eighteen coins of iEthelred II and Cnut. 

By mr. p. j. seaby: 

1. A penny of Alfred of B.M.C. I by Osgeard. An unrecorded 
moneyer. Obv. +AELBRED : FtEX. Rev. OSGEAlQ-DMO/ETA. 
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2. A penny of Edward the Elder B.M.C. type XII (Brooke type 11) 
by Walter, an unrecorded moneyer for this type who appears to 
add the mint-name of York (EO) (PI. VIII, 1). 

3. A penny of Edward the Elder B.M.C. type II (Brooke type 13) by 
the same moneyer, also with EO after the name (PI. VIII, 2). This 
is overstruck on another coin of (?) the moneyer Biortred. 

By mr. c. w. peck on behalf of dr. e. a. johnstone: 

1. An unpublished variety of a William and Mary pewter halfpenny 
by Geo. Bowers, 1689. Obv. GVLIELMVS ^ ET MARIA A:. Busts 
to r. draped. Laurel wreath with riband showing two thin loose 
ribands. Legend interrupted by head between ET and MARIA. 
Edge : NVMMORVM -fr FAMVLVS ■& 1689 ■&. Probably a pattern. 
The current issue has stops instead of six-pointed stars in the 
legend and the legend is interrupted between GVLIELMVS and ET. 
It also has fewer folds of drapery below the bust. 

2. Commonwealth pattern \d. token. Either a genuine piece or a 
cast from one. Tooled. 

By mr. g. v. doubleday: 

Twelve pennies of yEthelred II and Cnut suggesting some attempt 
at portraiture. 

Paper 

In his paper entitled “The type sequence of HHhelred II and Cnut” 
MR. dolley indicated that the Scandinavian hoards more than cor- 
roborated an dEthelred sequence of small cross, hand, crux, long 
cross, helmet, small cross. He suggested that many apparent crux/ 
small cross mules in fact constituted a north-eastern variant of crux, 
and that the great majority of apparent small cross /crux mules were 
much more intelligible as a variety of the same type. He also sug- 
gested that Agnus Dei was struck between helmet and second small 
cross, and that long cross may have continued to be struck, possibly 
for Danegeld purposes, after the introduction of helmet. He went on 
to give reasons for regarding die-axis as an essential part of any hoard 
record or corpus. Again, arguing from hoards, the speaker praised 
the Brooke sequence for Cnut, but suggested that the Jewel cross 
type was posthumous and in fact struck by Emma. He paid special 
attention to the so-called Pacx type of Cnut, and produced die- 
links with coins of Edward the Confessor in support of his conten- 
tion that they are in fact mules. B.M.C. XIX is mythical. The 
British Museum coin is the work of an early-nineteenth-century 
forger, and the second specimen published by Parsons is a mis- 
struck but perfectly genuine coin of the Confessor. Mr. Dolley 
ended his paper by stressing the excellent work done by Scandi- 
navian scholars and emphasized in particular Nordman's classic 
work on the Finnish hoards and Marten Stenberger’s new book 
entitled Die Schatzfunde Gotlands, a work not primarily numismatic 
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but fundamental to any proper appreciation of the significance of 
the Gotland finds. 

Mr. Elmore Jones spoke highly of Mr. Dolley’s work. He was in 
full agreement with the conclusions reached in the paper. He was 
intrigued by the stylistic affinities between the Anglo-Saxon pennies 
and the sceattas which Mr. Dolley had given but attached no great 
significance to them. 

Mr. Doubleday expressed an interest in the fact that Mr. Dolley 
had quoted a hoard which contained coins as late as those of Henry I, 
and later questioned the reasons for the striking of such an out- 
standing piece as the Agnus Dei if it had not in fact been done at 
the time of celebration of the first Christian millennium. 

Mr. Schneider, Mr. Ashby, Mr. Seaby, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Blunt also spoke. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

22 APRIL 1953 

mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Exhibitions 

The President called the attention of members to the several medal 
exhibits which would be circulated for discussion as the main business 
of the evening. 

By mr. o. f. parsons: 

Three silver medals struck by Boulton & Watt at Soho. 

1. On the restoration of the king's health 1789. 

2. A similar but later version of the same medal. 

3. One from the same obverse die as no. 2 but rusted and repolished, 
and showing a new reverse of poor workmanship. 

4. 5, and 6. Miniature gold medals of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert struck for their marriage in 1840. 

7. A Charles I "Peace or War” Medal of 1643 with a Briot obverse 
not in M.I. 

8 and 9. Two specimens in silver of the large Dunbar Medal of 
Thomas Simon. 

Also exhibited by mr. parsons, but on behalf of their owner mr. 

STANLEY MARLING: 

Two steel punches with busts of George II and Queen Caroline by 
John Croker, used in making the dies for the official Coronation 
Medals of 1727. 

By mr. w. slayter: 

1 and 2. The Polar Medal together with the Royal Geographical 
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Society's Medal for Antarctic Discovery awarded to Able Seaman 
George Croucher, a member of Capt. Scott’s first Antarctic 
Expedition. 

3. The medal awarded to Sapper Grenier of the Royal Canadian 
Engineers for defence work on the Rock of Gibraltar 1941-2. 

By mr. d. f. spink: 

1. Pitt Club Badges. 



(a) Saddleworth, 1818 by Hancock. Unknown to Garnett and 
no example believed to be known before 1952 (illustrated 
above) . 

(b) Blackburn Hundred, 1820. One of the rarest badges, known 
to Garnett but not in his collection. 

(c) Northwich, 1814. Large neck badge by T. Wyon. Unknown 
to Garnett, apparently a Pitt Club commemorative medal 
put into a rim for use as a club badge. 

2. United States Chief Medals: President Andrew Jackson (1829- 
37) ; President Millard Fillimore (1850-3) (Vice-President to 
General Zachary Taylor) ; President Abraham Lincoln (1861-5) ! 
President Andrew Johnson (1865-9) (Vice-President to Abraham 
Lincoln) . 

3. Miscellaneous medals. 

By mr. e. j. hankinson: 

A Medal of Philip of Spain, 1580, struck in the Netherlands to com- 
memorate the division of the world by the pope. 

Paper 

mr. r. h. dolley read an informal note appraising the various medallic 

portraits of Queen Elizabeth I, as follows: 
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Contemporary Posthumous 

Before 1570 M . I . H . 55, 57. 

c . 1572 M . I . H . 48 [also 49 (50, 51) 
not from life]. 
c . 1574 M . I . H . 70 (71). 
c. 1585 M . I . H . 85. 

After 1588 M . I . H . 1 (3, 22-24), 119 (120), 37-39, 121, 133, 187 

129 (130-2), 177 (185), 184 (188), 189-95. 

(2, 186). 

M.I.H. numbers in curved brackets virtually duplicate the evi- 
dence of the archetypes immediately preceding. Consequently, of 
some forty medallic portraits only ten are of significance to the art 
historian, namely, the Hunter "God Save the Queen” medalet, the 
"Defence of the Kingdom” medal, the "Recovery from Smallpox” 
medal, the Phoenix badge, the Garter badge, the so-called Corona- 
tion medal, the Naval Reward, the "Dangers Averted” medal, the 
"Distress Relieved” medal or pattern groat, and the Minerva 
medal. 

It must be remembered, too, that the post-Armada group repre- 
sents an official iconography idealizing the queen’s portrait, and 
hence the greatest importance attaches to the famous defaced pat- 
tern of c. 1600. In conclusion Mr. Dolley expressed his indebtedness 
to several of his colleagues, and suggested that the time was ripe 
for a new assessment of the influence of Hilliard on the later medallic 
iconography. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

WEDNESDAY, 27 MAY 1 953 
MR. e. j. winstanley, President , in the Chair 
Elections 

MR. D. L. F. sealy, Little Warren, Otford, Kent, was elected a 
Junior Member of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. H. w. taffs: 

Six forgeries and electrotypes of Richard III, Henry VII, Charles II, 
a crown of William III, and two siege-pieces of Charles I. 

By mr. d. f. spink: 

1. A Commemorative Coronation Medal 1953 with reverse showing 
Buckingham Palace. 

2. Examples of the new 1953 Canadian coinage. 

3. The Southern Rhodesia Rhodes Centenary Crown, 1953. 

By MR. F. ELMORE JONES: 

1. A penny of William I, B.M.C. type II, of Malmesbury showing 
traces of being an over-strike. 
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2 and 3. Die duplicate pennies of Stephen B.M.C. type I giving 
partial reading of the name of an unpublished moneyer of South- 
wark or Sudbury, possibly GHER.R.I ; +6hER. : SVD 

By dr. e. c. linton: 

A William and Mary farthing of 1694 with an unpublished error 
reading GULIELMS. 

Paper 

A paper by Messrs, r. h. dolley, g. f. howell, and l. g. stride on 
contemporary forgeries of coins of William III was read by Mr. 
Stride. This paper is printed in the present number. 

Mr. Stride then invited MR. w. A. c. newman, the chemist and 
assayer of the Mint, to give a commentary on a number of lantern 
slides of photomicrographs of sections of the half-crown. Step by 
step Mr. Newman and his assistant, Mr. E. G. V. Newman, demon- 
strated how the scientist can reconstruct from the fabric of a coin 
the exact manner in which it was made. The paper ended with a 
promise that this was only an interim report on one aspect of a far 
wider investigation into the whole question of plated forgery in the 
seventeenth century. 

A long and interesting discussion followed during which Sir John 
Craig, Mr. Peck, Mr. Grierson, Mr. Blunt, Mr. Spink, Mr. Mason, 
and Mr. Baldwin spoke. 

The President brought the meeting to a conclusion by thanking 
the authors of the paper and he referred particularly to the kindness 
shown by senior officers of the Royal Mint. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

WEDNESDAY, 24 JUNE I953 
MR. E. j. WINSTANLEY, President , in the Chair 

Elections 

mr. R. d. whittingham, i Down Lane, Carisbrooke, I.O.W., was 
elected a member of the Society. 

A ccounts 

The Treasurer submitted copies of the accounts for the year ended 
31 October 1952. Mr. Taffs proposed the adoption of the accounts 
and Mr. Liddell seconded. The motion was carried. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. E. J. WINSTANLEY: 

One London and two Calais nobles of Richard II, and casts of two 
other examples, to illustrate his paper. 

By MR. h. w. taffs: 

A 1953 Maundy set of Elizabeth II. 
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By mr. d. l. sealy: 

An imitation Cornish penny 1811, a 1797 penny with countermark, 
and a brockage of a brass imitation spade guinea. 

Pafer 

MR. winstanley then read a paper on the nobles of Richard II. He 
began by suggesting that the gold coinage of Richard II followed 
to a large extent the pattern set by the fourth coinage of Edward III. 
The key to the sequence of the nobles lay in the lettering, and he 
based his classification on the three divisions of lettering originally 
proposed by Brooke in English Coins. The straight-sided letters of 
group I changed abruptly to the fishtail letters of group II, but the 
change to group III and the squat letters was gradual. This gradual 
change and the presence in group II of so many broken letters sug- 
gested to him that the fishtail lettering might have been discarded 
early as unsatisfactory. He claimed that with the exception of a 
few irregular coins the nobles that omitted the French title all 
occurred early in group III — possibly for a political reason as was 
the case in the reign of Edward III. He claimed that his classifica- 
tion would be found equally applicable to the half- and quarter- 
nobles and to the silver coinage as well. The paper was illustrated 
by lantern slides and it is hoped to publish it in a future number. 

Mr. Mangakis, Dr. Linton, Cmdr. Mack, Mr. Liddell, Mr. Double- 
day, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Weibel spoke during the discussion which 
followed the paper. The President was thanked for a most valuable 
paper. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

WEDNESDAY, 23 SEPTEMBER I953 
MR. E. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

Obituary 

The death was announced of Dr. Willoughby Gardner of Deganwy, 
N. Wales. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. IAN STEWART: 

Scottish coins to illustrate his paper, and a photograph of a con- 
temporary portrait of James III. 

By mr. w. hurley: 

Two groats of James III and IV of Edinburgh, and one of James IV 
of Aberdeen. 

By MR. d. L. F. sealy: 

Sixpences of 1953 showing a second type with higher relief. 
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By MR. A. BALDWIN: 

Two Mary sovereigns from the same reverse die. One an unrecorded 
specimen of the rare type with halved rose and castle in the 
legends ; the other undated. 

By MR. d. F. spink: 

A group of three medals awarded to Capt. L. E. G. Oates, 6th 
Dragoons, relating to Capt. Scott’s Antartic Expedition 1910-13 ; 
and a reproduction of the medal presented by Congress to Isaac 
van Wart, one of the three captors of the English Major John 
Andre, during the War of Independence, 1780, who was sub- 
sequently hanged as a spy. 

Paper 

MR. ian Stewart then read a paper entitled “The Heavy Silver 

Coinage of James III and IV’’. This paper is printed in the current 

number. 

During the discussion which followed the paper, the President, 

and Messrs. Blunt, Dolley, de Vore, Hurley, and Mangakis spoke. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

WEDNESDAY, 28 OCTOBER 1953 
mr. E. j. winstanley. President, in the Chair 

Elections 

Mr. Georges Zacos, Mercan Imamell Han No. II, Istanbul, Turkey; 
Mr. T. Finch, The Gables, Parbold, nr. Wigan ; Mr. D. Winter, n 
Regency Lodge, London, N.W. 3 ; Mr. J. H. H. Richardson, 20 Grove 
Close, Chase Side, Southgate, London, N. 14; Mr. F. B. Ottley, 8 
Oakeshott Avenue, London, N. 6 ; and the University Library, 
Glasgow, W. 2, were elected Members of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. peter seaby: 

1. Copper core of a forgery of a Charles II crown of 1667. It appears 
to have been drilled through in 42 places and to have had silver 
wire inserted in the holes, presumably for holding the silver 
plating which has been removed. There are 6 silver plugs in the 
edge. The dies are not official. Wt. 368 gr. 

2 . Henry I penny of Southwark, B.M.C. XIII. ALGAR. : ON [: SVDP] 
ER.: (PI. VIII, 4). An unrecorded type for this moneyer. 

3. Two London short-cross pennies of Class V from irregular dies. 
WALTER. • ON • LV (22-j gr.) and WILLEM • L • ONLVN . The coins 
are from the same obverse die, notable for the large face and 
large annulet eyes ; S has wedge ends, not the usual crescent 
ends. 
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By MR. H. H. king: 

AHhelred II penny B.M.C. I of Cadbury +PVLFELM ON CADANBY : 

By mr. a. e. bagnall: 

Twelve short-cross and long-cross pennies, James I crown, i.m. 
grapes, a Charles I crown of Oxford, 1643, and a George IV crown 
of 1820. 

By MR. H. SCHNEIDER: 

Henry VIII crown of the Double Rose, 2nd coinage. I.m. Arrow 
both sides. Initials : H-R. on rose side, H-K on shield side. Wt. 57 gr. 
Unpublished and believed to be a unique combination of initials 
(PI. VIII, 7). Mr. Schneider mentioned the possibility that the K 
on this piece might possibly stand for Katherine Howard but 
said that the question required further investigation which he 
hoped to make. 

By MR. H. W. TAFFS: 

A series of thirty short-cross pennies of various types and mints. 

By MR. G. V. DOUBLEDAY : 

Three short-cross pennies of types la (of Wilton) and VIII (of 
Rhuddlan) . 

By MR. F. ELMORE JONES: 

A series of twenty short-cross pennies about which he read a short 
note, and thus opened the evening’s discussion which was on the 
short-cross issues. 

By capt. w. j. c. youde: 

Eleven short-cross pennies about which he also spoke. 

By MR. D. MANGAKIS: 

Nine short-cross pennies ; Mr. Mangakis addressed the meeting on 
the subject of his exhibit. He was followed by Mr. Ian Stewart 
who mentioned several interesting points raised by Mr. Elmore 
Jones, and indicated theories which he had formed as to type 
and sub-type sequence. He paid particular attention to the 
formation of certain letters, and indicated that he had sufficient 
material for a future paper on the subject. 

Mr. Dolley laid before the meeting a copy of Dr. N. L. Ras- 
musson’s publication of the Norrby Follingbo s:n, Visby, hoard 
from Gotland 1938, which appeared in the 1940 number of Got- 
landskt Arkiv. This small find was believed to be the first firmly 
to link classes VII and VIII with the long-cross coinage. Messrs. 
Seaby, Allen, Doubleday, Baldwin, and Jacob also spoke and 
entered into the very interesting discussion of short-cross pennies 
and their problems, which formed the main business of the 
evening. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

30 NOVEMBER 1953 
MR. E. J. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

Obituary 

The President announced with regret the death of Mr. L. Forrer, a 
Founder and Honorary Member. 

Election 

The University Library of Uppsala, Sweden, was elected a Member 
of the Society. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. e. j. winstanley: 

Two specimens of a medal, the property of the Keeper of Coins, 
struck to commemorate the 200th Anniversary of the Founda- 
tion of the British Museum. 

By MR. H. W. TAFFS: 

An Edward III Calais noble, an angel of Philip and Mary, a Charles I 
touchpiece, a 1714 Anne 5-guinea piece, Newark and Pontefract 
siege-pieces, and a series of eighteenth-century United States 
coins. 

By MR. D. G. LIDDELL: 

1. Charles I Tower Crown, Type 3A, m.m. anchor (1638-9). With 
nail mark through the king’s head for obliteration. Thought to 
have been inflicted by an anti-Royalist during the Civil War 
period. 

2. Cromwell crown 1658 with small letter M neatly stamped below 
the bust. 

3. Another, with wiz similarly stamped in the same position. 

4. Queen Elizabeth II 1953 South Africa proof sovereign and half- 
sovereign. 

By MR. g. v. doubleday: 

A portrait medal of Martin Folkes by Dassier. 

Presidential Address 

MR. winstanley then read his Presidential Address. 

Mr. Taffs proposed a vote of thanks to the President for his address 
which Mr. Doubleday seconded. The vote of thanks was carried 
unanimously. 

Ballot for Officers and Council 

Ballots were held for the election of Officers and Council for 1954 
and for the award of the Sanford Saltus Medal. The President 
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announced that the following had been elected as Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Council for 1954: 

President : E. j. win Stanley 

Vice-Presidents: a. e. bagnall; sir john hanham, bt. ; h. h. king, 

M.A. ; H. W. TAFFS, M.B.E. 

Director : c. e. blunt, o.b.e., f.s.a. 

Secretary. G. v. doubleday 
Treasurer : F. elmore jones 
Librarian-, w. forster 

Council'. D. F. ALLEN, B.A. ) E. BURSTAL, M.D., M.A. ; R. H. M. DOLLEY, 
B.A. ; P. GRIERSON, M.A. ; COL. E. C. LINTON ; CMDR. R. P. MACK, R.N. ; 
S. E. RIGOLD, M.A. J H. SCHNEIDER ; D. F. SPINK ; C. H. V. SUTHERLAND, 

M.A., d.litt. ; J. weibel; capt. w. j. c. youde. 

Later he announced that the Sanford Saltus Medal for 1953 had 
been awarded to MR. D. F. allen. Mr. Blunt congratulated Mr. Allen 
upon the award and quoted not only some of his qualifying papers in 
the Society’s Journal but also admired his British Museum Catalogue 
of the first issue of Henry II. Mr. Allen, in replying, expressed his 
gratitude to members for having thought of him in connexion with 
the medal, particularly as he had lately spent so much of his time 
overseas. 



ADDRESS BY EDGAR J. WINSTANLEY 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Delivered at Anniversary Meeting, 30 November 1933 

Fifty years ago today, less than a hundred yards from this room, 
a number of people came together and founded the British Numis- 
matic Society. There is a tradition that the idea of forming the Society 
was conceived in a railway carriage by three men during a journey 
from Waterloo to Winchester. Those three men were Major Carlyon- 
Britton, our first President, L. A. Lawrence, our first Director, and 
W. J. Andrew, our first Secretary. The aim of the promoters was to 
encourage and facilitate the study of English coins. The pages of the 
twenty-six volumes of our Journal justify, I think, our claim that the 
object for which the Society was founded has consistently been realized. 

The account of the inaugural meeting printed in the first volume 
of the Journal includes the names of between twenty and thirty 
people who it may be presumed were present. None of these members 
is alive today. There is a list of members printed at the end of the 
volume amounting to about 450 names, representing the strength of 
the Society at the end of the first year of its life. It includes the names 
of three members who I am happy to say are still with us. They are 
Mr. Taffs, Mr. Raby, and Colonel Evans. 

Until quite recently I could have included a fourth name — that of 
Mr. Leonard Forrer — but he died a fortnight ago. Mr. Forrer has 
been for many of us and for long a figure so familiar that I find it hard 
to realize that we shall not see him again. 

I find it hard to realize too that before I was born, and I am not 
a young man, Mr. Forrer had already begun that long career of service 
and devotion to the firm and to the science with which we shall always 
associate his name. Though Mr. Forrer’s primary concern was with 
ancient coins, he took a great interest in the welfare of the Society 
and was indeed one of our benefactors. We were proud to make him 
an honorary member in 1950. Members will recall that Mr. Forrer 
read a paper to us in April 1948 entitled “ Reminiscences of sixty years 
as a coin dealer”. It was the occasion of the largest attendance that 
I can remember. I am not the person best fitted to speak of Mr. 
Forrer’s great achievements as a scholar ; I will speak only of what 
came within my own experience. Let me remind you of the cata- 
loguing of the immense collection of Lord Grantley — a task that Mr. 
Forrer undertook and carried out single-handed, undisturbed by the 
interruption of a heavy "blitz” on King Street while he was in the 
midst of his work. That was probably the last of his great work of 
cataloguing. He had done work of the greatest distinction in cata- 
loguing the Weber collection of Greek coins. He was the first editor 
of the Numismatic Circular and only gave up the editorship a year or 
two ago. He will be remembered too for his important Biographical 
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Dictionary of Medallists and for numerous other scholarly publications. 
I am not sure, when I think of all those years devoted to numismatics 
and of what Mr. Forrer achieved, that the feeling uppermost in my 
mind is not one of envy. His life must have been a very happy one. 
You will, I am sure, join me in paying a tribute to this gentle old man, 
and in offering our sympathy and condolence to his two sons — fellow 
members with us of this society. 

This year we have also lost Miss Farquhar. Her life was even longer 
than Mr. Forrer’s, and she too was a distinguished scholar. Miss 
Farquhar’ s obituary has been appropriately and affectionately written 
by Mr. Taffs and printed in the current number of the Journal. Dr. 
Willoughby Gardner and Dr. Arnold have also been taken. Dr. 
Willoughby Gardner will be remembered for his collection of pennies 
of the Chester mint. Dr. Arnold was a man of many talents. A Master 
of Arts and a Doctor of Medicine, he practised as a solicitor, holding 
also the qualifications of a barrister. He contributed one or two 
papers to the Journal and was a supporter of the claims of Edward V 
to the coins with initial-mark sun and rose dimidiated, on which he 
read a paper to us three years ago. We have lost seven members by 
resignation and three by amoval under the by-laws. Our losses 
amount therefore in all to 14. We have elected twenty-one new 
members during the year, increasing our strength thereby by seven. 
This though good is not good enough. In view of our difficult financial 
position we must try, by every proper means open to us, to increase 
our membership substantially. 

The problem of finance is one that your Council has been studying 
very earnestly during the past twelve months. A prospectus has been 
prepared and printed, outlining the aims and work of the Society and 
giving the conditions of membership and its advantages. During the 
next twelve months it will be used to publicize the work of the Society 
in every direction that the Council sees fit. This is work in which every 
member can play his part. I appeal to members to do all they can to 
bring in new and suitable recruits. For the last two years we have 
had to draw on capital to pay for the printing of the Journal. This 
is a state of affairs that must not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

It is the intention of the Council to make the Numismatic Congress 
next year the occasion of a big recruiting drive. The organizing of the 
Congress is in the hands of this Society, supported by the “Royal” 
and the London Numismatic Club. We should take the opportunity 
that the Congress will give us of bringing our work and our aims to 
the notice of a wider public than we are normally able to contact. We 
have secured good premises at King’s College in the Strand. Details 
of the Congress will be made public early in the New Year. The Con- 
gress will mark not only the occasion of our fiftieth anniversary but 
also that of the granting of the Royal Charter to the " Royal”. It was 
for this reason that the President of the “Royal”, Professor Grant, 
asked that they might be associated in the most active way with the 
Congress. We agreed to this gladly. It provides another example of 
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the friendly relations that exist between the two Societies and that 
have in fact existed constantly throughout the fifteen years that are 
as far as my experience can reach back. I was particularly pleased to 
receive a letter from Professor Grant soon after his election as Presi- 
dent, expressing his satisfaction with this happy state of affairs. It 
is and always has been our aim to preserve and promote the friendliest 
concord between the two Societies. 

The papers read at our meetings this year have had some novel 
features. In May Mr. Stride and Mr. Newman came from the Royal 
Mint to read a paper jointly, which, while it had particular reference 
to a forged crown of William III, dealt in general terms with the 
methods used at the Mint to test the structure of metals in the detec- 
tion of forgery. We have good friends at the Royal Mint. They include 
the Deputy Master himself and his assistant Mr. Howell. 

In October the problems of the short-cross coinage were presented 
in the form of a discussion with exhibitions rather than as a formal 
paper. There was a large attendance and some keen debate. This is 
an innovation which might profitably be repeated. I think the pennies 
of Edward I and Edward II would lend themselves well to this kind 
of treatment. 

Mr. Ian Stewart read a paper in September on the heavy silver of 
James III and James IV of Scotland. His conclusions were revolu- 
tionary but his arguments were presented with every appearance of 
good reasoning. We have scholars of great promise among our junior 
members. 

The early appearance of the Journal this year has been welcome. 
I think we can discern in this the hand of Mr. King. I would like to 
offer our thanks to him and to Mr. Blunt for so well produced and so 
well balanced a number. 

The Numismatic Congress held at Bournemouth was every bit as 
successful as any previous congress has been. It was evident that 
Dr. Burstal and Mr. Bartlett had worked very hard and had given 
that careful attention to detail that ensures success. The papers were 
first class. The exhibitions and the ways of presenting them were 
attractive and some of them novel. Our thanks and congratulations 
should go to Bournemouth and to the Wessex Numismatic Society. 

The exhibition of English coins, many of which were lent by mem- 
bers of this Society, was an outstanding feature of the International 
Congress held in Paris in July. A graceful letter of thanks to members 
of the Society was addressed to me by the Director of the Paris Mint. 
I am glad that members responded so generously to the appeal sent 
out by the British Museum. Much of the success of the exhibition was 
due to Mr. Carson for his efficient work of organization — a matter in 
which I think Mr. David Spink too had a hand. I hope that if an 
account or list of the coins exhibited is printed in the Proceedings of 
the Congress, we may be able to secure a copy for our records. 

Two years ago I was glad to say a word of welcome in your name 
to Mr. Dolley, then newly come to the British Museum. Today, again 
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in your name, I would offer a welcome to Dr. Kent who has joined the 
Coin Room staff. It is specially good news for us that Dr. Kent is to 
share with Mr. Dolley the care and charge of the English coins. Is it 
too much to suggest that the work of this Society has played its part 
in bringing about this recognition of the importance of our English 
coins ? Our hopes of the work of cataloguing the English coins in the 
Museum now going forward more rapidly are doubled. It will not 
have escaped your notice that Dr. Kent was nominated this evening 
for election to membership. 

Mr. Dolley spent some time in Stockholm this summer. We hope 
to have some account from him early in the new session of the work 
he did there. Mr. Dolley has told me that while he was in Stockholm 
he was constantly helped in the kindest way by Dr. Rasmussen and 
his assistants. Let me ask Mr. Dolley in your name to convey to 
Dr. Rasmussen our warm appreciation and thanks for this service. 

From time to time it has been suggested that this Society should 
undertake the making and publishing of a record of some of the great 
collections in the country either in museums or in private hands. It 
was with this object to some extent in mind that a publications fund 
was founded some years ago. An opportunity has now presented itself 
of putting this money to the use for which it was intended. The British 
Academy has intimated to us and to the “Royal” that it would be 
prepared to consider giving financial support to such a venture in 
English coins. Without delay the two Societies have jointly set up 
a committee to tackle the work in a practical way. 

It has been decided to begin with the English coins in the Lockett 
collection. The reason for this choice is evident. The Lockett collec- 
tion is the largest, the most complete, and the most important reference 
library of English hammered coins in private hands. It seems inevit- 
able that sooner or later it must be broken up and sold. There is need 
then to act without delay if a record is to be completed in time. With 
the friendly co-operation of Mr. Lockett’s family and of Mr. Fred 
Baldwin the work has in fact begun. The first stage of the work 
consists of making plaster casts of all the coins to be recorded. This 
is in itself rather a major undertaking but it is an indispensable pre- 
liminary. The work from this stage onwards is looked upon by the 
committee as team work. Volunteers, with special knowledge of what- 
ever coin series is being worked at, will be wanted to compile the 
record of that particular series. In many cases it will be a member of 
this Society who will be most fitted to undertake this work. It is 
intended to publish the work in parts, but it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that the success of the project — and at present it is not 
much more than a project — depends on the support given it by 
students and collectors. That support must come in large measure 
from the members of this Society. Nothing, I am afraid, is more 
likely than the failure and lapsing of this admirable venture, if suffi- 
cient numbers of the first part are not sold on publication to justify 
going on with the next part. 
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This year has seen a new organization come into being — the British 
Association of Numismatic Societies. Its foundation was urged by 
Mr. Harkness at the Cambridge Congress eighteen months ago. Since 
then, due largely to the vision and persisting courage of Mr. Harkness, 
the Association has come into being. One of its first functions has 
been to form an executive committee, which under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Sutherland has taken over the work of the body that has been 
known to you by the name of the Co-ordinating Committee. The 
formation of this new Association has been greeted with a good deal 
of enthusiasm by the provincial Societies. The three London societies 
have agreed to affiliation and to the degree of financial support that 
that affiliation implies. I received a very friendly and encouraging 
letter from Mr. Wright, the President of the London Numismatic 
Club. At the same time there has been some adverse criticism. It is 
said that such an association is superfluous and that it can do no more 
than duplicate the work of this Society. May I say that I do not 
believe that this is true. It has been pointed out before that the work 
of this Society is ultimately to publish. Now it is not likely that that 
will ever be the work of B.A.N.S. The aims of the Association are not 
to be defined in one sentence but one of them is to bring the provincial 
societies in closer touch with one another and in closer touch too with 
the London Societies. This work it is already doing with a good deal 
of success. It aims too at encouraging the smaller societies by helping 
them with their work in every direction. If the Association is to 
succeed it needs the goodwill of the London societies. I appeal to its 
critics to still their criticism, which I think the Association is likely 
to survive, and to look on it as a body working for the good of numis- 
matists and of numismatic science. 

This has been an eventful year. The crowning of our Queen, the 
coming of peace — or if not peace of a cessation of fighting in Korea, the 
conquest of Mt. Everest; even the regaining of the “Ashes”, have 
been great and happy events, and perhaps they tend to put our numis- 
matic news in the background. 

But this is after all our fiftieth birthday, and for us that is a great 
event. We have had our excitements too. The coming to the British 
Museum of a trial striking in lead of a penny of Edward the Confessor 
is certainly “big news”. The discovery of a London half-ryal of 
Edward IV with mint mark “rose”, an earlier coin than any previ- 
ously known of that denomination, was important too. It is possible 
also that the treasure trove hoard of Edward pennies from Bootham, 
York, now under examination at the British Museum, may lead on 
its publication in the Journal to suggestions of importance in the attri- 
bution of what have been hitherto considered to be sede vacante 
coins. The gold crown of Henry VIII exhibited by Mr. Schneider 
at our last meeting may, after sufficient study, cause us to have to 
attribute the "K” hitherto given to Katherine of Aragon to another 
Katherine. 

As I see it, the year closes with our studies in a lively state of 
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progress. The early series — Saxon and Norman — remain in capable 
and energetic hands. I fancy that Mr. Dolley may before long be 
giving us quite a lot to think about. The later medieval series seem for 
the moment to be at a standstill. Nobody seems actively interested 
in Henry VI or Edward IV. Yet I do not believe that the papers of 
Mr. Whitton and Mr. Blunt have exhausted either the interest or the 
possibilities of these coinages. I heard Mr. Mattingly say the other 
day that a catalogue or a standard work on a coinage was not to be 
looked on as a " terminus ”. It was, he said, a “ junction ” from which 
one “went on’’. 

Mr. Mattingly has recently left this country for New Zealand. I 
asked him before he left to offer the greetings and good wishes of our 
members to our brethren in New Zealand, and to assure them of our 
readiness to be of service to them. Work in helping to organize next 
year’s Congress and my normal duties at this time of the year as 
president have disrupted my work on Richard II, but I intend to 
return to the attack at the earliest moment. I believe there is a real 
revival of interest in Charles I. I have hopes that we may be getting 
news of activity from a provincial quarter before long. The milled 
series too is likely to be receiving attention next year. 

There seems then good reason to hope that, if we can surmount our 
financial difficulties, we may look forward to a year of good progress. 
I look on the coming Numismatic Congress as an opportunity of 
strengthening our position and for improving our status. The organiz- 
ing committee is alive to the possibilities involved and is working to 
make the Congress in every way a memorable event. 

I have, to my regret, to tell you that our Treasurer has asked to be 
relieved of his office by the end of next year. Mr. Elmore Jones has 
worked for us as Treasurer for seven years, and you will agree that 
we must respect his wish. But we do so reluctantly because we know 
how well our affairs have been looked after, while they have been in 
his care. We have the highest appreciation of the steady hand that 
has gathered in our income with such skill and cheery firmness, and 
of the other hand too that guarded our expenditure no less firmly, 
and with equal good humour. Our indebtedness to our Treasurer is 
very great. 

The reading of an address annually, on the same occasion and for 
the same purpose, carries with it some risk of repetition and of mono- 
tony for those who have to listen to it. In spite of this danger I am 
not to be deterred from saying this year again, how grateful I am to 
the Officers and Council for the consideration and support they have 
given me. From the Secretary, Mr. Doubleday, I have received such 
kindness and courtesy as almost to defy adequate acknowledgement. 
Let me tell him in these words how deeply I have appreciated it, and 
how greatly we value the work he is doing for the Society. 

And let me end by reminding you that gratitude has been defined 
as looking for further favours. 
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THREE ANCIENT BRITISH COINS 

By D. F. ALLEN 

The three Ancient British coins described below have nothing in 
common but novelty and a certain bizarre fascination. They are now 
brought together only because they each merit early publication. 

(a) Vosenos: quinarius 

A most remarkable silver piece was found at Canterbury in 1953 
during the excavations which have been in progress for several years 
under the direction of Mr. Shepherd Frere, Esq., F.S.A. ; and it is by 
his kindness that the coin is now published. It is clearly a silver 
member of the Kentish group now classed under the name Vose or 
Vosenos ; we already had the gold stater and quarter-stater and a 
bronze piece but no silver coins. It was to be expected that a silver 
piece would eventually turn up, but no one could have forecast the 
piece now found. 

The following is a description : 

Obv. Beneath an exergual line at the top of the flan the field is 
divided into two almost equal parts by a fine vertical line. 
The field on either side of this line is occupied by separate 
types of equal size and prominence. To the left of this line 
is a griffon galloping to right. To the right of the line is a 
horse with abnormal (but not androcephalous) head similarly 
galloping but to left ; its front legs are covered by a vertical 
wave pattern formed of seven prone S symbols. At the top of 
the coin, between the exergual line and another similar one, 
is a row of six pellet-in-circle symbols. The whole within a fine 
beaded circle. 

Rev. Above an exergual line a horse walking to right. A triangular 
motive of three pellet-in-circle symbols in front. Above, dia- 
gonally between two parallel lines, the legend SOV1IICIOV or 
perhaps SOW! 1 1 Cl OV. In the exergue five pellet-in-circle sym- 
bols in a row. The whole within a fine beaded circle. [PI. 1 , 1]. 

The coin is of bright white silver, very finely struck, though thin. 
It is slightly cup-shaped. The weight is 177 gr. The coin is now in the 
Canterbury Museum. 

The effect of the obverse on a modern observer is heraldic, as if there 
were a twisted column and architrave in the middle and two beasts 
heraldically arranged on either side. Of course, no such conception 
is to be sought. If my interpretation of the engraver’s mentality is 
right, we have here a coin which was meant to be looked at from three 
different angles— the griffon angle, the horse angle, and the exergue 
angle ; indeed, if the coin is held in the normal position, with the 
exergue at the bottom of the coin, the rest of the design appears 
almost to be lying on its back. It is typical of a Celtic artist’s restless 
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treatment of his subjects that as a variant of the usual trifurcated dis- 
integration of the theme we should be offered three irreconcilable 
viewpoints. 

The effect of the reverse is much more normal in that a very 
recognizable, if unusual, horse stands on a clearly marked exergue. 
The peculiarity lies in the diagonal retrograde legend between two 
lines above the horse’s back. The reading of the legend is in doubt 
only at one point, where a weakness of striking may conceal a small 
element of double striking. We cannot say for certain whether the 
legend is meant for Vodenos or Vodenios. 

Staters from Kent are known with a legend ending in letters which 
cannot be read certainly but are consistent with the reading . . .NOS 
or . . . NIOS. Quarter-staters, clearly of the identical series, are 
known with a very clear reading VOSII. Small bronze coins with the 
reading SA which are found in Kent are linked closely with this stater 
and quarter-stater by features of the horse. Evans very reasonably 
associated the VOSII of the quarter-staters with the NOS of the staters, 
giving a probable enough Celtic name Vosenos. 

Is the Vodenos or Vodenios of the new silver coin the same, and if so, 
how can we explain the D or S ? Although the style of the gold coins 
is not close to that of the silver in the sense that, given no legends, 
one would associate the two, they clearly belong to the same artistic 
horizon. The same may, I think, be said for the gold and silver coins 
of Dubnovellaunos in Kent, or of Tasciovanus and others; stemming 
from a different numismatic tradition, the details of contemporary 
gold and silver coins tend to be very different. I do not think, there- 
fore, that any lack of resemblance in coin types or in the representation 
of a horse on gold and silver need cast any doubt on the identity of 
the issuer of both. The find-spots being what they are, there must be 
a strong presumption that the new silver coin is the missing de- 
nomination in the Vose series. 

There is a possible explanation of the D and S dilemma. As the 
letter-forms show, especially the characteristic II for E, which is 
frequent in Britain and Gaul at this time, the legend is thought of in 
Celtic rather than Roman terms. Celtic writing was clearly phonetic 
and variants of names arise from different attempts to put spoken 
names into a form of writing with no long tradition behind it. There 
is plenty of evidence from Gaul that the Celtic language used a 
sibilant sound of the nature of our modern “ th ”. In Celtic inscriptions 
on coins and in monuments from Gaul this is represented either as a 
barred e or a Greek 0, a latinized TH or even a SS. The tribe known 
in Caesar and elsewhere by the name of V eliocasses appears on coins 
as VELIOCA0I. The name Carassounus appears in inscriptions under 
the forms CAR.ATHONVS or CARABBONVS, and other examples could 
be quoted . 1 In Britain we have AB-BEDOMAR.OS or A00EDOMAROS and 
ANTE-BRIG. We have no previous example here where a simple unbarred 
D is equivalent to the barred one, but there is a series of Gaulish coins 

1 J. Blanchet, Traite des Monnaies Gauloises, p. 88. 
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reading EPAD or 1 1 PAD, which can certainly be associated with Caesar’s 
Epasnaticus . On these coins the cross-bar is definitely absent, as it is 
on the Vodenos coin. It is, therefore, clear that the form D on a 
Celtic coin can sometimes represent a sibilant sound, more often 
represented by -B, 6, or even S. If a coin of Cassivellaunus were to 
turn up, the legend might well read CAD. We should probably not 
be far out if we were to classify this series of coins under the name 
V othenios ; in any case the presence of a D on the new coin is no insuper- 
able obstacle to indentifying the issuer with that of the stater and 
quarter-stater. 

This coin confirms the place in the Kentish sequence to which the 
coins of Vosenos have been assigned, namely, the first ten years of the 
first century a.d. There is very little that is Roman in the conception 
or execution of this remarkable piece, unless the mere fact of a legend 
may be held to reflect Roman influence. We must consider V othenios 
as the last and most advanced of the Kentish chieftains before the 
district was infused with the classical influence so noticeable on the 
coins of Eppillus. 

If we turn now to the subject-matter of the types, there is much 
food for speculation. It has not been fashionable for many years to 
search behind the types of Celtic coins for their meaning, but that is 
an eschewal which can be carried too far. A coin such as this is in 
no sense a debased copy, and we are fully entitled to presume that the 
engraver had a purpose in view. 

The walking horse on the reverse need not delay us, since, different 
though it is in detail from other representations of the time, it is not 
unusual in kind. It is the two mythological beasts on the obverse 
which incite curiosity. 

Of these the more easily understood is the griffon. Although not a 
particularly common subject at this time on Roman coins, it is clear 
that by this date the griffon had become one of the most popular cult 
beasts of the Celts. It is used on British coins by Tasciovanus, 
Cunobelinus, Dubnovellaunus , and Epaticcus, in addition to V othenios, 
and in a variety of forms and attitudes. It occurs on a Gaulish bronze 
coin of Pixtilliis, which is found in the upper Seine valley and attri- 
buted to the Carnutes. It is also found on one of Rubios from the Pas 
de Calais area, attributed to the Morini. Griffons have been found 
in Gaul, for instance, as ornaments on a bronze basin from a tumulus 
of Gerenne (Ste-Colombe, Cote d’Or) and in England on a repousse 
bronze disk brooch from Santon Downham ( Archaeologia , xxxvi, 455 . 
pi. xxxviii. 5). 

This cannot be coincidental copying, but it is not possible to say 
in what context the griffon here had obtained a cult significance ; other 
fabulous beasts assembled from parts of different animals, such as 
sphinxes, were also popular. British griffons generally consist of an 
eagle’s head and wings combined with a horse’s body, but the V othenios 
coin very clearly shows enlarged lion’s paws in place of horse’s hooves. 

The beast heraldically opposed is no ordinary horse. If obverse and 
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reverse representations are compared, it is clear that the obverse 
horse is meant to be fabulous or heroic also. The androcephalous horse 
is familiar on Gaulish coins, especially of the Armorican group, but 
this does not appear to be the explanation of the V othenios animal. 
The horse’s misrepresented head has a penetrating eye, as for instance 
the beasts on the Aylesford Bucket or on some of the staters of the 
Iceni, such as Mack 400 or 400a. Something of the same quality of 
the horse’s head occurs on some of the pegasus horses, intrinsically 
mythical. The closest parallel is, however, Mack 225, a bronze coin of 
Cunobelimis, which on obverse and reverse displays precisely the 
same pair of beasts shown here on a single side. Not very far removed 
is Mack 159 of Tasciovanus, which combines a griffon with a pegasus. 

The new coin seems to show that in the obscure cults of Celtic 
Britain we should look for one which links into a single theme both 
the griffon and a heroic or larger-than-life horse. Beyond that at 
present we cannot go. 

One final element of this coin calls for comment, the elaborate 
guilloche scroll down the middle. Such scrolls are familiar on Gaulish 
staters as a means of replacing the legends of the original philippus, 
but they do not occur on coins struck in this country. On the gold 
staters from Gaul, not infrequently found inland in Kent (Mack 
1 and 3), a zigzag meander of the same general kind occurs on the 
reverse. It is also fair to compare the cup-and-ball pattern in Mack 
27 and coins derived from it. A prone S occurs as an ornament in 
many contexts on British coins, and as a familiar element of Celtic 
scroll work needs no elaboration. It would seem to me that, in 
keeping with the concept of three points of view, the engraver has 
inserted, as it were, an exergue down the middle of the coin ; but it is 
not to be excluded that the guilloche has in this unusual situation 
some ritual or cabalistic significance. The other rows of ornaments, 
though striking, are not so out of the ordinary. 

This most unusual coin will no doubt provide discussion for a 
long time to come, and it is certainly a notable addition to the range 
of Celtic coin art in this country. 

(b) Epaticcus: quinarius ' 

Another striking discovery is a new inscribed silver coin of Epaticcus. 

It was found in 1954 in excavations at Bagendon, Gloucestershire, 
conducted by Mrs. E. M. Clifford. The owner of the land, Mr. T. A. 
McKenzie, has generously presented the coin to the British Museum, 
and it is published here by the kindness of the Keeper of Coins and 
Medals. 

The coin may be described as follows : 

Obv. Winged figure seated to right, draped. Right arm with hand 
on seat behind ; left arm extended, holding wreath. Traces of 
ground line. Legend, commencing behind, TAS CIO V. The 
whole within a beaded circle. 
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Rev. Boar prancing right. Tree behind without leaves or fruit. 
Legend, beneath boar, I PAT. The whole within a beaded 
circle, the beads being lozenge shaped. 

The weight is 19 gr. The coin is of the ordinary slightly cup- 
shaped fabric of silver coins of the period. It is well preserved. 
[PI. I, 2, and enlargement.] 

Some details of the obverse are uncertain. The head of the figure 
may be looking forwards or backwards. The drapery seems to be 
gathered round the loins, with the upper part of the body naked. 
Otherwise both sides are very clear. 

Several features of the new coin are interesting. The obverse type, 
a seated victory with wreath, is common enough. It is a very frequent 
classical subject, and we do not have to look far for individual Greek 
or Roman models. The winged victory with wreath, palm branch, or 
weapon is a common figure on Belgic coins of the period, but it is as 
often a male figure as a female one. Indeed, up to now we have had no 
certain seated female victories. The two Cunobelinus coins, Mack 218 
and 221, with seated winged figures, both seem to me male, while the 
seated female figures of V erica on Mack 126, 129, and 130 are not 
winged. The present coin could be seen as female, but the division of 
the upper part of the naked male torso is common, and such traces of 
the head as can be seen may suggest helmet and beard. All we can say 
is that here we have another example of the victory figure, male or 
female, which every self-respecting Belgic chieftain felt obliged at 
some stage to use on his coins. I suspect that winged human gods and 
goddesses had by this date been absorbed (as much as griffons) into 
the Belgic mythology. 

The magnificent boar on the reverse compares favourably as an 
animal with the best already known on Tasciovanus, rather than 
Cunobelinus , coins, for instance Mack 164 and the parallel 179. The 
presence of the tree, curiously barren, like an unrolled vine scroll, 
links it closely with Cunobelinus (Mack 252), or less directly with 
Dubnovellaunus (Mack 289). Although we have an essentially Celtic 
animal, the type is redolent of Roman influence. It cannot be far 
separated in date from the end of Cunobelinus reign. The dates sug- 
gested for Epaticcus in my article on Belgic Dynasties, 1 a.d. 20-40, 
are fully consistent with this coin. If we compare the animal with 
sculpture in the round, we may say that the boar comes in type, if 
not in date, between the Hounslow and the Lexden animals and 
rather nearer to the latter. In this coin (unlike the Vothenios coin de- 
scribed previously) we have none of the Celtic pursuit of asymmetrical 
shape ; classicism has damped the vagaries of the engraver’s imagina- 
tion, but this more disciplined production is by no means a slavish 
copy of anything Roman. 

The legend is of interest. The name of Epaticcus on the three types 
hitherto recorded (gold staters, silver quinarius and silver minims ) 

1 “The Belgic Dynasties of Britain and their Coins”, Archaeologia, xc, 1944, 1-46. 
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always spelt with an E. This coin most clearly reads I PAT. That 
the name is the same is rendered quite certain by the reverse legend of 
TASCIOV, which links it with Epaticcus famous gold stater. Double 
l (II) is common as a form of E both on British and Gaulish coins, but 
the interchange of the single I and E is rarer. It does occur, however ; 
the spelling ECEN on Icenian coins is an obvious example, and on 
Mack 243 Tasciovanus name is given in the genitive as Tasceovantis 
instead of the usual Tasciovani. Gaulish examples could also be cited. 

The find-spot is consistent with the spread of Epaticcus coins from 
the southern to the western fringe of Cunohelinus region. It adds 
little to our exiguous knowledge of him and his connexions. On 
grounds of style one would imagine it to be the earlier of his two 
silver types. 

( 1 c ) U ninscribed bronze 

The following bronze coin shown at the British Museum is unin- 
scribed : 

Obv. Face left; pronounced eyebrow and eye visible; cheek ap- 
pears to be marked with a row of pellets. Hair represented by 
three uo-shaped curls, with plenty of other curls. Part of the 
die only visible. 

Rev. Horse walking right ; front near leg raised, hoof turned in, 
single tail. Small boar above back, curl in tail. Pellet-in- 
circle symbol below horse ; part of circle in front. 

The coin is of normal cup-shaped fabric and reasonably well pre- 
served. (The weight is not recorded.) [PI. I, 3 .] 

This coin was found at Great Chesterford, Essex, a place at which 
coins of Tasciovanus, with Verulam legends, and of Cunobelinus have 
been found. It appears to belong to the same general group as a 
number of silver, and occasionally bronze, coins without legends which 
are found in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and are collected in Mack as 
Nos. 435-46. It is, however, not identical with any of them, coming 
closest perhaps to Mack 438, a silver coin from Bury St. Edmunds. 
This has a head on the obverse and a horse on the reverse. The 
affinities of the head are difficult to assess because the Chesterford 
bronze displays little except the hair, while the Bury St. Edmunds 
silver shows mainly the features. The link with No. 438 lies in that 
the front legs of the horse show traces of the forked upper joint of the 
forelegs so characteristic of coins of the Iceni and the Brigantes later. 

The unusual feature of this coin is the small additional boar over 
the horse’s back. A number of British coins have a subsidiary emblem 
over the back of the horse, but this is very rarely a recognizable 
animal. We have an extra boar on the curious silver coin from Sussex, 
Mack 87. This feature also occurs on several Gaulish coins, bronze or 
silver — for instance Blanchet 253 ( Deionigeagos , cast bronze), 264 
( Andecombo , where it may be meant as a standard), 238, 239, as well as 
on numerous Armorican varieties. This is perhaps, in a less organized 
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or pretentious way, an attempt to display two associated cult animals 
on one coin at the same time, as is done so strikingly in the V othenios 
coin described at the beginning of this article. 

Stylized boars are characteristic of the Iceni and the Brigantes, and 
the appearance of this small boar above the back of the horse is, 
therefore, not surprising on a coin from this site. It does, nevertheless, 
draw attention to the fact that the group to which it belongs, Mack 
435-46, are in general feeling at least as akin to the latest, and so far 
undated, Gaulish coins as to British. 

Are we to deduce from these coins some separate tribal influx into 
East Anglia from Gaul, bringing its own metal craftsmen with it ? The 
coins are not datable in any precise sense. We have no regular 
sequences into which to fit them, with dated beginnings or endings ; 
but they must belong, generally speaking, to the period of T asciovanus, 
which coincided with the consolidation of Roman rule in Gaul. Nothing 
could be more likely than that odd unrecorded bands of Gauls should 
seek to establish themselves in parts of the country not already firmly 
within the domain of existing Belgic rulers. 

While such coins by themselves do not provide strong evidence, 
they suggest a scattered group of small communities in East Anglia 
not subject to the recognized Belgic kingdoms, and bringing with 
them ideas and crafts from Gaul. 


SAXON COINS FROM SOUTHAMPTON AND BANGOR 

By C. E. BLUNT 

Coins from Excavations at Southampton, 1946-53 

Excavations carried out over a series of seasons in bombed areas in 
Southampton by Mr. M. R. Maitland Muller have further strengthened 
the identification of the traditional site of the Saxon Hamwih on the 
west bank of the Itchen just above the point where it flows into 
Southampton Water. Two interim reports have been published by 
Mr. Muller in The Hampshire Field Club Proceedings 1 and a full report 
is in course of preparation. I am very grateful to Mr. Muller for 
allowing me to publish the coins here. 

This particular part of Southampton produced a number of im- 
portant early Saxon coins, that were for the most part found in bone- 
pits, when the area was developed for building in the last century. 
Many, it would seem, were dispersed, but there are records of no less 
than two specimens of the extremely rare penny of Iaenberht, one of 
Cuthred, one of Offa, three of Coenwulf, one of Egbert of Wessex, and 
a number of less important coins going down to Edward the Elder. 2 
Even more important were the finds of sceattas which are discussed 
below. 

In the recent excavations carried out by Mr. Muller five important 
pennies dating from Coenwulf to Alfred were found and twenty-nine 
sceattas. Twenty-three of these were a hoard with two outliers in 
the same pit found 18 inches away. The remainder were isolated 
finds. 

The sceatta hoard has been briefly noticed by Mr. John Allan in 
Num. Chron . 6 vi (1946), p. 73. The coins are numbers 1-23 in the list 
appended; the two outlyers are numbers 24-25. The hoard proper 
may have been contained in some sort of a purse ; it was found closely 
knit together and there were fragments of what may have been a 
metal clasp. As a result of corrosion the condition of the coins is 
very poor — several in fact have disintegrated — but it is possible to say 
with certainty that three are of B.M.C. type 39 (one is illustrated, 
PI. II, 1), and that eleven are of B.M.C. type 49 (the type is illustrated, 
PI. II, 2 , from two of the isolated finds, nos. 27 and 28, which were well 
preserved). The type of the other nine coins in the hoard is not abso- 
lutely certain but they appear to be B.M.C. 49. The two outliers are of 
this type as are three of the four isolated finds. The fifth is of the 
degraded standard type but in such poor condition that more detailed 
identification is not possible. 

1 Vol. xvii, pp. 1-8 and 125-9. 

2 See xvi, p. 333, xvii, p. 231, and xx, p. 71. 
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It will be seen therefore that the twenty-nine sceattas found in these 
excavations can be summarized as follows: 


B.M.C. type 39 . ... 3 

,, ,, 49 (certain) . . 16 

,, ,, „ (probable) . . 9 

Degraded standard type . . 1 


The two types B.M.C. 39 and 49 are closely connected. The reverses 
are similar and the obverse of type 39 (PI. II, 1 ), with its four rosettes 
divided so as to leave a Celtic cross with rosette centre as the main 
element in the design, appears to be a derivative of type 49 (PI. II, 2). 
The presence of these two types in such preponderating numbers in 
the hoard and in the isolated finds suggests that they may have been 
a product of this area, and this suggestion is confirmed both by the 
other recorded find-spots of these types and their absence generally 
in other parts of the country. 

The following find-spots are known to me in addition to the coins 
recorded above: 

Type 39 

Hampshire, Southampton 1 specimen, possibly part of a small hoard. 1 

,, ,, 6 (?) specimens. 1 

2 2 

tt n & a 

,, ,, r specimen. 3 

,, Bitterne 1 ,, ‘ 

London 1 ,, 1 

Type 49 

Dorset, Dorchester 2 specimens. 1 

Hampshire, Southampton 3 specimens (part of the small hoard (?) referred to 

above under type 39). 1 

,, ,, 1 specimen. 1 

,, ,, 1 ,, 2 

The evidence of find-spots thus indicates a Wessex origin for these 
two types. Mr. P. V. Hill has, however, pointed out 4 that the Celtic 
cross type which constitutes one side of B.M.C. type 39 is also found 
combined with obverses which he designates “London-inscribed” 
and “London-connected” types. He gives a number of find-spots for 
the two latter types including London and district, Dorchester (Oxon), 
Brighton, and Whitby, and, for B.M.C. type 48, which combines the 
Celtic cross with a wolf-whorl type, Southampton only. While, there- 
fore, the evidence for assigning the types associated with B.M.C. 39 
and 49 must at present depend more on stylistic considerations than 
on provenances because of the varied nature and small number of the 
latter, we are, I suggest, on fairly firm ground in assigning these two 
main types to the Hampshire area. 

In the penny series five coins were found in the course of the excava- 

1 C. H. V. Sutherland, in Num. Chronfi ii (1942), pp. 51-58. 

- J.B.A.A. xx, p. 71. 

3 Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, iv, p. 61. 

4 Brit. Num. Jonrn., vol. xxvi, p. 266 and PL in, 12, 13, and 24. 
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tions. Only the Alfred, which I have already published, 1 constitutes a 
new type, but all are coins of considerable rarity and the Berhtwulf 
provides a variation of a known type. 

The coin of Ccenwulf is of a type associated with the mint of 
Canterbury and is one of several specimens of the moneyer Ethelmod 
that survive today. 

Of the Berhtwulf coin by the moneyer Burnwald (PI. II, 3) there 
were specimens in the Murdoch sale (1903) lot 31 (ill.) and in the St. 
Austell find (later Carlyon-Britton sale (1918) 1612, ill.). A third 
specimen, varying in detail in the reverse design, is illustrated by 
Lindsay in his Coinage of the Heptarchy, PI. 2, 45. This was from a 
find in Hampshire in 1837. 

The Berhtwulf coin by the moneyer Sigeheah, which is in too frail 
a condition to cast safely (PI. II, 4), was previously known from two 
specimens, B.M.C. 136, PI. x. 7, and B.M.C. 137, which is illustrated 
by Ruding on PL 29, 21. The form of the letter A that constitutes 
the reverse type differs, however, from both these specimens. It has 
the curled ends of B.M.C. 136 but the crossbar is continued to form a 
cross, as on B.M.C. 137, instead of an omega. 

The Egbert coin (PI. II, 5), with the abbreviated form of the Saxon 
inscription on the reverse is of one of the least rare of his types, but 
only one other specimen appears to be known by this moneyer, 
Tilred. This is a specimen now in the British Museum ( B.M . Acqns. 
409) from the London hoard. 

The fifth penny was the new type of Alfred mentioned above. 

Sceattas. Hoard of 23 coins from pit 15. 

B.M.C. type 49, PL iv. 14-15. 

Obv. Small facing head contained in circle of annulets enclosing pellets, usually 
a cross at the bottom of the coin. 

Rev. Fantastic bird to r., with various ornaments in the field. 

1. Eight © around head; 0 above and to r. of bird; .'. below. 

2. Number of © doubtful; 0 to r. and (?) above bird. 

3. Number of © doubtful; 0 above, + to r. of bird. 

4. Seven o around head ; © above, + to r. of bird. 

5. Number of o doubtful; 0 above, pellets to r. of bird. 

6. Ten © around head, no cross below ; rosette of pellets to r. of bird. 

7. Seven © around head ; o to r. of bird. 

8-1 1. Details uncertain. 

12-20. Type uncertain, but probably B.M.C. 49. 

B.M.C. type 39, PL iv. 2. 

Obv. Fantastic bird to r. 

Rev. Celtic cross, rosettes of pellets in each quarter and in centre. 

21-23. Type as above. (PI. II, 1.) 

Isolated finds 

B.M.C. type 49 (as above). 

24. Seven o around head; 0 above and to r. of bird; (from pit 15). 

1 Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxvi, p. 213. 
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25. Six o around head; o above and to r. of bird; (from pit 15). 

26. Nine o around head; 0 above and to r. of bird; (from pit 20). 

27. Eight 0 around head ; 0 above bird, © surrounded by circle of pellets to r. ; 
(from pit 64). 

28. Ten 0 around head, no cross below ; rosette of pellets to r. of bird ; (from pit 
70). (PI. II, 2.) 

Degraded standard type. 

29. Obv. type uncertain ; Rev. degraded standard. Very poor and much corroded ; 
(from pit 20). 


Mercia 

Coenwulf (796-822) 

Obv. C OE N-V VLv F K E X- Inverted tp with four pellets around. 

Rev. EO/EL/HOD (Ethelmod) pellets in field. In arms of a double tribrach, 
pellet in centre. Cf. B.M.C. 97, PI. ix. 2. The dies differ. 

Berhtwulf (839-52) 

Obv. BER.FTVL.-. F REX Diad. bust r. 

Rev. BYR.NYYALD (Burnwald) Cross crosslet. (PI. II, 3.) 

Cf. P. W. Carlyon-Britton Sale (19x8) 1612 (ill.). The dies differ; (from 
Grove St. 1946). 

Obv. BER.HTVL - - EX Diad. bust r. 

Rev. +-TI - EHEAH (Sigeheah) Large A, the feet curled. From the chevron 
crossbar depends a cross. (PI. II, 4.) 

Cf. B.M.C. 136 (PI. x. 7) and 137 (ill. Ruding, PI. 29, 21.) 

Frail and much corroded ; (from Pit 36) . 


Wessex 

Ecgbeorht (802-838/9) 

Obv. + ECCBEOR.HT R.EX Monogram of saxon. 

Rev. +TILR.EQ MoldEA (Tilred) Plain cross. (PI. II, 5.) 

B.M.C. type xviii. Cf. B.M.Acqns. 409. 

Alfred 

A penny of Alfred of a hitherto unrecorded type is described and illustrated in 
Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxvi, p. 213. 


THE BANGOR HOARD (TENTH CENTURY) 

The small hoard, of which the following is an account, was found at 
Bangor, North Wales, in 1894, and a short report, inadequate so far 
as the coins are concerned, was published in the Illustrated Archaeo- 
logist, September 1894 (pp. 103-6). A more detailed report illustrating 
one side of each coin was included by Lady Fox in the centenary 
volume of the Cambrian Archaeological Association (pp. 118, 122, and 
plate), and I am very grateful to Lady Fox for bringing the hoard to 
my notice and allowing me to make use of her paper in these notes. 
I must also thank Professor R. T. Jenkins of the Museum of Welsh 
Antiquities at Bangor, where the coins now are, for arranging for 
casts to be made, and that Institution for giving me permission to 
publish them here. 
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The composition of the hoard was as follows : 


English 

Edward the Elder B.M.C. ii = Brooke 13 . . . . . 2 

B.M.C. iii = Brooke 12 . . . . . 1 

— 3 

Sihtric ............ 1 

Anon. Viking issue .......... 1 

St. Peter’s coinage .......... 3 

- 8 

Arabic 

Isma'il ibn Ahmad .......... 2 

Ahmad ibn Isma'il .......... 1 

„ ,, (imitation) ........ 1 

Uncertain, c. a.h. 300 (= a.d. 912/13) ...... 1 

— 5 


13 

With the coins were found a stamped fragment of a bracelet (?) 
weighing 112-5 g r - ( pl - 14 ) and a cut section of an ingot weighing 
274-2 gr. 

The general composition of the hoard is typical of a number of 
finds in the north-west of England, Scotland, and Ireland, where 
Scandinavian influence was felt. 

The Edward the Elder coins call for little comment. Adalbert (No. 1) 
is recorded by Brooke as a moneyer of this type ; Beorard (PI. II, 2 ) 
is not recorded unless it is a variant of Beahred. The coin with the 
bust (PI. II, 3 ) is a well-known but rare variety with an as yet un- 
deciphered reverse inscription. It appears likely to be an imitative 
piece probably struck in this country by the Scandinavian invaders. 

The next two coins are of considerable interest. Mr. Derek Allen 
has listed in vol. xxii of this Journal the few known coins with the 
name of Sihtric. 1 No. 4 in the hoard (PI. II, 4 ) is generally similar 
to his No. 4, which is in Stockholm. 2 Mr. Allen identifies three moneyers 
on coins of Sihtric bearing the title Rex— Are, Eric, and Sibrant. On the 
other four specimens that he lists the inscription is blundered. On 
the Bangor coin the middle of the moneyer’s name is missing, but 
sufficient is left to make it probable that it was Athelferth (retrograde) . 
This name is found on coins of Anlaf of the raven type and if it is right 
to read the same name on the Sihtric coin it would confirm Mr. 
Allen’s (and Dr. Brooke’s) arrangement which put this type of Anlaf 
early in the series, following the coins of Sihtric. 

The next coin (PI. II, 5 ) provides a new type for the Viking 
coinage. The sword and hammer are motifs frequently used, but on 
all other specimens the sword lies between two lines of horizontal 
inscription. On this coin it is placed vertically within an inner circle 

1 Pp. 175-7. It perhaps worth noting here that there is a further specimen, generally 
similar in type to Mr. Allen's 7 and 7 a, in the Museum of National Antiquities at Edinburgh. 
The legend appears to differ and there are no lines beside the object on the reverse. 

2 111, Hildebrand, p. 4 . 
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with a legend round the edge. On a number of coins of the St. 
Peter’s issue the legends are very blundered, but it is always possible 
to trace elements of either the St. Peter inscription or the mint name. 
On the Bangor coin both inscriptions seem to be meaningless. I 
would suggest that this piece preceded the introduction of the St. 
Peter’s issue. 

The three remaining English coins (Nos. 6-8) are normal specimens 
(No. 6 ill. PI. II, 6). Two are clearly of the heavier (and probably 
earlier) St. Peter’s issue ; the third is too fragmentary to say either way. 

The Arabic coins, which Dr. Walker has been kind enough to 
identify, call for no special comment. The latest of them is c. a.h. 
300 (= a.d. 912-13) and as such provides a terminus ante quern for the 
deposit. The absence of any coin of Athelstan, who succeeded Edward 
in 925, suggests that the deposit was made not later than c. 925-930. 
Dr. Brooke 1 suggests that the St. Peter’s issue probably began about 
the middle of the tenth century. Mr. Allen 2 gives reasons for bringing 
the date back to c. 925. The evidence of this hoard, though too small 
to be conclusive, goes to support Mr. Allen’s dating. The evidence of 
the Harkirke hoard, to be published in the next number of the Journal , 
suggests an even earlier dating (? c. 915). 

Bangor Hoard 

(The coins marked with * are illustrated on PI. II) 

Edward the Elder 

B.M.C. ii = Brooke 13. Obv. small cross; rev. moneyer’s name in two lines, crosses 
between ; trefoil of pellets above and below. 

1. EADWEARD REX ^.•./ 3 HDSL/+ ++/BERT/-.- Adalbert 23-1. 

*2. EADWEARD REX j.\/BEORA/+ + +/RDMo/\* Beorard 21-0. 

B.M.C. iii = Brooke 12. Obv. Diademed bust to left ; rev. as the last. 

*3. -] EADWEADR [- y./a 30 l 3 ll/+ + +/-ll 3 IIO/v (?) 167 chipped. 

SlHTRIC 

Obv. King’s name and title in two lines, a plain sword between ; rev. T or hammer. 
*4. JTTR/s word/ ICR ■ ■ -^PAPEl ■ • • ■ FT'!” retrograde Athelferth (?). 13-2 

chipped. 

Anonymous Viking Issue 

Obv. Sword with a line down the centre of the blade, in an inner circle: legend 
around ; rev. T or hammer in an inner circle, as on the last coin. 

*5. +EIE ■ • ■ IVE l + l-VIVIEI • • 127 chipped. 

St. Peter’s Issue, York 

B.M.C. i. Obv. Legend in two lines, sword between ; rev. cross with pellet in each 
angle. 

*6. o + o/SCIPE/sword+/TR( 3 llo/-- j + °E c B°&°R 0 7 &C o E o l 177. 

B.M.C. 5. Obv. Legend in two lines; rev. small cross. 

7. ■/e“IPE/<M>/TRIII€/- <^ + BORACECI 18-9. 

8. Another in fragments. 

1 English Coins, p. 37. 


2 Op. cit., p. 179. 
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Arabic Coins 

g. Dirham minted at al-Shash, a.h. 287 = a.d. 900, and bearing the name of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Mu'tadid billah and that of the Samanid ruler Isma'il ibn 
Ahmad. 

10. Dirham minted at Samarkand, a.h. 290 = a.d. 902/3, and bearing the name of 
the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Muktafi billah and that of the Samanid ruler Isma'il ibn 
Ahmad. 

11 Dirham minted at al-Shash, a.h. 297 = a.d. 909/10, and bearing the name of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Muktadir billah and that of the Samanid ruler Ahmad ibn 
Isma'il. 

12. Dirham minted at Andaraba (Merv) probably a.h. 299 = a.d. 911/12, and 
bearing the name of the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Muktadir billah and that of the 
Samanid ruler Ahmad ibn Isma'il. 

13. Imitation of a Samanid dirham attributed to the Bulgars of the Volga. The 
original was almost certainly a Samarkand dirham with the name of the 
'Abbasid Caliph al-Muktafi billah (a.h. 209-14 = a.d. 902-7) and that of the 
Samanid ruler Ahmad ibn Isma'il, but date and mint are hopelessly blundered. 

Postscript. It has been stated that this hoard comes from Bangor-on-Dee, but in 
fact there is no doubt that it comes from Bangor (Caern.). 
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A NEW ANGLO-SAXON MINT— MEDESHAMSTEDE 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 


In papers in the Journal and in Spink’s Numismatic Circular, the 
late W. C. Wells claimed that "from the year 1070 the abbot held the 
privilege of a mint and one moneyer within the abbey precincts at 
Peterborough, and that he held the further privilege of employing one 
moneyer alternatively at Stamford or at Peterborough, according to 
his discretion and convenience’’. 1 Wells unfortunately was not a 
trained historian, and his uncritical handling of his sources — too often 
cited from inadequate translations — means that one day his papers 
will have to be rewritten, preferably by a student with rather more 
acquaintance with palaeography and diplomatic than the present 
writer. The purpose of this note is simply to draw attention to new 
and concrete evidence for a state of affairs which the historian had 
long suspected, namely that the abbot’s privilege of having a mint 
within his monastery was inherent in the charter of Eadgar, and that 
it was first exercised not in 1070 but at least as early as the penulti- 
mate decade of the tenth century. This new evidence occurs in one 
of the Swedish hoards, and once again the Society is under a heavy 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Nils Ludvig Rasmusson who has given me 
permission to publish separately in the pages of the Journal a coin 
of truly cardinal significance. 

The coin occurs in an early-eleventh-century hoard from the island 
of Gotland . 2 It is of SEthelraed’s First Hand type, which I believe 
to have been struck for several years from c. 985.3 



Unfortunately it is badly chipped, but even so weighs 1-015 g m - or 
roughly 15^ gr. The style of the coin, and especially the treatment of 
the bust, is remarkably good, though the obverse is marred by a 

1 'The Stamford and Peterborough Mints’, Brit. Nutn. Jourv. vol. xxii, p. 35, xxiii, p. 7, 
xxiv, p. 69; Numismatic Circular, Mar. 1929, p. 101. 

2 SHM, Inv. 14379. Barshage: Othem s:n. Gotland: cf. Stenberger, Die Schatzfunde 
Gotlands, pp. 162-3. 

3 For the dating of late Saxon types cf. my paper N.N.U.M. May, 1954, p. 52. It is 
perhaps worth remarking that the dates I have suggested for a number of Scandinavian 
hoards on the basis of the English coins alone coincide remarkably with those arrived at by 
Dr. Peter Berghaus from the German coins alone. 
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slight blundering of the legend, the surviving portion of which reads 
clearly : 

+ (tEDftEDREXANEo 

Such a repetition of a syllable, however, is one attributable to a sur- 
feit rather than to a lack of care. The reverse legend reads: 

+HILDEM - OriE6 (Text block and PI. II). 

It is tantalizing that the reverse legend should break off in the very 
middle of the mint-name, but the loss will be felt not so much by the 
numismatist as by the student of English place-names who is deprived 
of what promised to be an unusually full rendering of the name of an 
otherwise unknown mint. 

The form of the personal name hilde is almost certainly the geni- 
tive from a nominative hild. Both forms are found on coins. Such an 
uncompounded name has aroused suspicion, and the strong feminine 
is also irregular, so that it has been suggested that the die-cutter was 
short of space and suppressed the deuterotheme of a name such as 
Hildesige or Hildewine. However, the simple element is far too well 
attested on a number of dies cut over many years, and my friend Mrs. 
Ulla M. Ericson of Lund accepts the name hild with genitive hilde as 
a genuine example of that comparative rarity, a Saxon uncompounded 
name. The name is exceptional, then, and it is a pointer of the greatest 
significance that it is found — the new coin apart — at one mint and at 
one mint only, Stamford, where Wells himself showed that the abbots 
of Peterborough exercised a limited privilege of coining. Moreover, 
Hild is found coining at Stamford throughout the decade immediately 
preceding the issue of the new coin reading MED . . . d Prima facie, 
then, the new coin was struck in the vicinity of Stamford, and I do not 
feel that the Peterborough attribution can be seriously disputed. 

Wells, incidentally, perpetuates the old heresy that the name of 
Medeshamstede was altered to Burgh or Peterborough under Eadgar 
and during the abbacy of Ealdulf. 2 It is hard to see how such a 
tradition could have arisen, for the text of the so-called “ Peterborough 
Chronicle ” — with which Wells professes familiarity — specifically states 
that the wall was not built nor the name changed until the abbacy of 
Cenwulfd Cenwulf did not succeed Ealdulf until 992, when the latter 
was elevated to the sees of York and Worcester on the death of 
Oswald. 4 Thus, the evidence of the new coin is completely in agree- 
ment with our primary historical source not only for the history of 
Peterborough but for that of our country as a whole. 

The form MED . . . for the mint-name will occasion no surprise 
among those familiar with the principles of the philology of late 
Saxon place-names. It is a well-attested phenomenon, commented 
on by Ekwall in his introduction to the Oxford Dictionary of English 

1 Cf. Wells, Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxiii, pp. 17, 27; xiv, p. 76. 

1 Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxii, p. 50 (reprint, p. 16). 

3 Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i, p. 117. 

4 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Place-Names, that the Scandinavian settlers had difficulty in pro- 
nouncing “d” where it occurred between two vowels, and usually 
converted it to "th”. The abbey at Medeshamstede was very much 
in the Danelaw, and probably drew its dies from Lincoln. Conse- 
quently a form metheshamstede is precisely what we should expect. 
There is an exact numismatic parallel afforded by the name of the 
mint now covered by the sea which is associated with the present 
Bradwell in Essex. In manuscript D of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the 
name appears as " Iudan byrig ”, in Roger of Wendover as “ Uithabiri ”, 
and on the coins as "G(i)otha(n)byri(g) ”. 1 

The new coin is the first that can with confidence be attributed to 
the Saxon mint of Medeshamstede/Peterborough, and some may even 
claim it as the only certain coin of the abbey struck by Saxon or 
Norman. I suspect, however, that Hild was not the only Saxon 
moneyer who struck there during the reign of ASthelraed II. In a 
very early number of the Numismatic Chronicle, tucked away in the 
Proceedings, there is recorded, in the most tantalizing manner, a coin 
of that reign which is alleged to read on the reverse: 

+ PIZTANIVrOME£)EL 2 . 

Philologists have informed me that “Methel” is found as an element 
in comparatively few English place-names, and cannot be associated 
with any where there is the least reason to suspect the existence in 
those days of a “burgh”. Unfortunately the coin in question cannot 
now be traced — not even the type is known — and it was communicated 
to the Society on the strength of a cast. Inasmuch as the form 
PIZTAN is without parallel and philologically objectionable, I think 
that there can be little doubt but the reading as recorded is corrupt. 
The form PVLSTAN is found at Stamford at precisely the time of the 
Hild coin of Medeshamstede, and I would like to suggest that Wulf- 
stan also worked for abbot Ealdulf — or his successor Cenwulf — in the 
monastic mint situated within the abbey itself. It is noteworthy that 
the S in the personal name is reversed, and I would suggest that the 
coin in fact read +PVLZTAN (or even +PLZTAN) PTOMEBEZ. We all 
know how easy it is to fail to distinguish horizontal strokes where 
they coincide with the inner and outer circles. A classic example is 
afforded by a coin in the Igelosa hoard from the mint of Tamworth. 
Originally this was reported to read as regards the moneyer’s name 
“Beoruce” (BEOR.VCE). In fact it is clearly “Deorulf” (DEOFtVLF), who 
was already known at the mint. However this may be, the attribution 
to Peterborough of the “Hand” type coin reading + Hll_DErroiviED 
is not likely to be disputed, and a completely new mint is added to the 
list of those operating in the late Saxon period. 

1 Ibid., p. 1 12, cf. ii, p. 148. 

2 Nitm. Chron. (Proc.), 1850, p. 6 . 
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THE “JEWEL-CROSS” COINAGE OF 2ELFGIFU EMMA, 
HARTHACNUT, AND HAROLD I 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY 

In a paper contributed to the Journal for 1915, the late H. Alexander 
Parsons reviewed all the coins known to him that purported to be 
issued from English mints in the name of the youthful Harthacnut, 
Cnut’s lawful son by iElfgifu Emma, daughter of Richard the Fear- 
less, Duke of Normandy, and widow of iEthelraed II (“No-Counsel”). 1 
The first part of this perhaps rather prolix paper drastically reduced 
the number of Hildebrand and British Museum Catalogue types, and 
set the survivors within the following chronological framework : 

First (Joint) Reign (November 1035-autumn 1037) 

“Jewel-cross” coins with left-facing bust. (Hild., A) 

Interregnum (March-June 1040) 

A mule of the preceding type with a reverse of Harold’s second substantive or 
"fleur-de-lis” type. (Hild., H) 

An imitation of Harold’s second type. (Hild., Ha) 

Second (Sole) Reign (June 1040-June 1042) 

(a) “Jewel-cross” coins with right-facing bust. (Hild., Aa) 

(b) “ Arm-and-sceptre ” coins. (Hild., B) 

Few will wish to quarrel with this reduction of the number of types, 
but one may still legitimately question an arrangement that divides 
the “jewel-cross” issue into two distinct categories divided from one 
another by an interval of three years. No more easy of acceptance is 
an arrangement that crams two substantive types into the space of 
two years. Under iEthelraed and Cnut the type would seem to have 
been changed every six years, under Edward the Confessor and the 
Norman kings every two or three years. Yet, if Parsons be right, 
Harthacnut revived one type in the summer of 1040 and changed the 
type no more than a year later. 

Parsons was struck by the fact that the eight certain mints of the 
left-facing “jewel-cross” issue, “Axport” (Axbridge), Bath, Bristol, 
Dover, Exeter, London, Wallingford, and Winchester, lie all on or to 
the south of the line of the Thames. He went on to argue that the 
so-called Witan of Oxford in 1035 must have arrived at some division 
of the country. Now, it is certainly true that HTfgifu Emma was 
pressing her son’s claims from Cnut's palace at Winchester, while the 
other iElfgifu was no less jealously advancing her son’s interests from 
her residence at Northampton. Cnut’s household troops were divided 
among themselves, the bodyguard cleaving to Harthacnut and the 
remainder adhering to Harold. Godwine of Wessex favoured the 
legitimate succession and the absentee, Leofric of Mercia the natural 
son on the spot. The significant thing is not that there was a cleavage 
of opinion but that there was no cleaving of skulls. England above 

1 Brit. Num. Journ., vot xi, pp. 21-55. 
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all prized peace, and what the Witan of Oxford did achieve was a 
compromise. Harold was to be regent of all England pending Hartha- 
cnut’s return from Denmark, and the men of Wessex acquiesced 
in that decision — grudgingly, perhaps, but acquiesce they did. The 
evidence of the Chronicle is strongly in favour of the view that the 
unity of England was put before faction, and it is noteworthy that 
Sir Frank Stenton, a historian unusually receptive to valid numismatic 
evidence, makes no mention of Parsons’s theory. 1 This being the case, 
it surely behoves us very carefully to re-examine the numismatic 
evidence on which was postulated a division of the country that is not 
merely hypothetical but which conflicts with solid documentary evi- 
dence to the contrary. We may remark in passing that twenty years 
before the Witan of Oxford, England had in fact been divided on the 
line of the Thames, and that this division is not reflected at all in the 
coins of the period. 

Parsons himself realized that the numismatic evidence was not 
quite as clear-cut as he could have wished — that is, if one puts implicit 
trust in Hildebrand. Three coins therein listed appear prima facie 
to be from mints north of the Thames, and it is instructive of Par- 
sons’s methods to see how he disposed of these apparent objections. 
Two of the coins are fragmentary, and omit the mint name. One is 
clearly from a moneyer Leofthegn, and Parsons remarked that it 
could as well be of Malmesbury as of Bedford. Now, Hildebrand 
records only three other “jewel-cross” coins of Leofthegn, all of 
Harold, and it is a little disturbing to find that a Sanford Saltus 
Medallist of this Society had not checked for a die-link, especially in 
view of the number of casts and photographs which he received from 
the Stockholm Coin Cabinet. In fact there is a reverse die-link which 
establishes that the Harthacnut fragment is from Bedford, a mint 
north of the Thames (PI. II, 1, 2). The second fragment is of a coin 
of the moneyer Wulsige. Admittedly this is a common name, but in 
this decade it was peculiarly associated with the Hereford mint. 
Parsons blithely argued that a Wessex mint was to be assumed 
pending evidence to the contrary, an assumption that seems hardly 
warranted when we consider that the name is misspelt PVLSIGEE, a 
blundering found on a Harold “jewel-cross” coin of Hereford. Again, 
the two coins are die-duplicates, and the number of Harthacnut mints 
north of the Thames would seem to be increased to two (PI. II, 
3 , 4 ). The third apparent exception to Parsons’s thesis was a coin 
of the Stamford moneyer Fcergrim (PI. II, 5). Admittedly the coin 
is double-struck, but that is scarcely a reason for considering it, as 
Parsons did, a contemporary imitation or a forgery. Faergrim is a 
moneyer peculiarly associated with the Stamford mint, and these 
three coins may seem seriously to shake our confidence in the tidy 
geographical pattern postulated by Parsons. 

Ironically enough, the three coins do not in fact destroy his case, 
as he would have found out had he approached them with a more open 

1 Anglo-Saxon England, p. 414. 
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mind. For once Hildebrand was nodding. The three coins are not of 
Harthacnut but of Harold. Not only are the obverse readings quite 
decisive, but the Wulsige coin is from the same obverse die as well as 
the same reverse die as a Hildebrand coin of Harold. Consequently, 
for the time being at least, we have to accept the fact that no left- 
facing "jewel-cross” coins of Harthacnut are known from a mint 
north of the Thames. 

What would seem not to have been noticed is that there is a re- 
markable similarity of pattern as between the geographical disposi- 
tion of the mints of the left-facing “ jewel-cross ” coins on the one hand 
and of the right-facing coins on the other. Those of the left-facing 
coins are distributed as follows: 

S. of Thames On the Thames N. of Thames 

Axbridge London 

Bath Wallingford 

Bristol 
Dover 
Exeter 
Lewes 1 
Winchester 

The sixteen variant reverse legends are divided as follows : 

N. of Thames . . — 

On the Thames . . 4 

S. of Thames . . 12 


The twenty-eight mints of the right-facing bust are distributed as 
follows : 


5 . of Thames 

On the Thames 

N. of Thames 

Axbridge 

Hastings 

London 

Gloucester 

Bath 

Ilchester 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Bridport 

Lewes 


Stamford 

Bristol 

Malmesbury 


Warwick 

Canterbury 

Rochester 


York 

Chichester 

Salisbury 



Dorchester 

Shaftesbury 



Dover 

Steyning 



Exeter 

Watchet 



Guildford 

Winchester 




The mint of "Witham” is quite uncertain. Sixty-three recorded 
variants of reverse legend are divided as follows : 

N. of Thames . .11 

On the Thames . . 6 

S. of Thames . . 46 

Incidentally there is some reason for supposing that Gloucester, a 
mint of Alfred, should be reckoned as siding with Harthacnut — in 
which case only eight recorded variants of reverse legend fall "north ” 
of the Thames — but the writer has thought it best here to follow a 

1 Unpublished coin in the collection of Mr. H. H. King. 
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purely geographical classification so as to avoid any suggestion that 
he has given an historical warp to the evidence. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that not one right- 
facing “jewel-cross” coin of Harthacnut is known from such major 
mints as Chester, Derby, or Thetford. Other notable absentees in- 
clude Bedford, Ipswich, Northampton, and Norwich. No less signifi- 
cant is the fact that London, Lincoln, and York are represented by 
only six out of sixty-four readings, though these three mints between 
them accounted for 40 per cent, of the coinage of dithelrsed II, almost 
50 per cent, of that of Cnut, 40 per cent, of that of Harold, and, with 
the York mint apparently closed after 1040, for 30 per cent, of that of 
Harthacnut. The percentages that follow are compiled on the basis 
of Cnut’s "arm-and-sceptre” type, his last type, as we shall see, and 
struck between 1033 and 1035, of Harold’s “fleur-de-lis” type, struck 
between 1037 and 1040, and of Harthacnut’s “ arm-and-sceptre ” type, 
struck between 1040 and 1042. 


Cnut, Hildebrand I 
Harold, Hildebrand B 
Harthacnut, Hildebrand B 


S. of Thames 

30 % 

20% 

20% 


On the Thames 
20% 

30 % 

25 % 


N. of Thames 

50 % 

50 % 

55 % 


If anything is clear from these figures, it is that about half of the later 
Saxon coinage was struck at mints north of the Thames, and half 
on or to the south of the river, a proportion that would seem to hold 
good for the first half of the eleventh century at least. The picture 
presented by the “jewel-cross” coins of Harthacnut is completely 
different. 


S. of Thames On the Thames N. of Thames 

Left-facing bust . . 75% 25% — 

Right-facing bust . . 71% 9% 20% 

Not only may it be thought that the figures in the first column are too 
close to be altogether coincidental, but they are in essential conflict 
with the pattern of Harold’s “jewel-cross” coinage, which does not 
depart significantly from that of the late Saxon coinage as a whole. 
It seems odd, to say the least, that a coinage which Parsons attributed 
to 1035-7 should exhibit precisely the same departure from the norm 
as one he ascribed to 1040, and which differs only in the direction in 
which the royal portrait faces. It may occur to an impartial student 
that there is a strong possibility that B. E. Hildebrand was right, and 
that all the Harthacnut “jewel-cross” coins belong to a single issue. 

The present writer would go even farther and suggest that to this 
issue of 1035-7 belong not only the “jewel-cross ” coins with the names 
of Harthacnut and Harold, but those with the name of Cnut as well. 
A phenomenon that alike escaped the notice of Parsons is that the 
mints of the Cnut “jewel-cross ” coins follow precisely the same pattern 
as that set by those of Harthacnut. 
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S. of Thames 

On the Thames 

N. of Thames 

Bristol 

London 

Norwich 

Dover 

Southwark 


Exeter 

Wallingford 


Salisbury 

Shaftesbury 




Mention should perhaps be made of a curious mule of a Cnut “short- 
cross” obverse with a “jewel-cross” reverse, but little store can be 
set by it. 1 For one thing, it is a mule of non-consecutive types, i.e. a 
freak striking. For another, it might equally well be a Cnut/Hartha- 
cnut or Cnut/Harold mule. Indeed, the reverse mule, Harthacnut 
“jewel-cross” obverse and Cnut “short-cross” reverse, is known for 
Stamford, and a date 1035 is perhaps preferable in view of Cnut’s 
apparent success in the matter of eliminating muling, a success on 
which Parsons himself commented. 2 

The number of reverse readings is as follows: 

N. of Thames. . . 1 (7%) 

On Thames . . .7 (50%) 

S. of Thames . . .6 (43%) 

Again, one cannot fail to be struck by the absentee mints, centres 
of the importance of Chester, Derby, Stamford, Thetford, and York, 
some of them mints that have been studied in the closest detail by 
scholars of the calibre of Carson, Willoughby Gardner, and Wells. 
Nor is this the only reason that leads the present writer to believe that 
the type is posthumous. 

All who have had the privilege of working on the Scandinavian 
coin-hoards will have been struck by the comparative rarity of Cnut’s 
supposedly penultimate “ arm-and-sceptre ” type (Hildebrand I). The 
Haagerup find from Denmark was quite exceptionally rich, and yet it 
provided no more than twenty-nine in a total of more than 200 Cnut 
coins. 3 A more typical find is the Swedish hoard from Stora Sojdeby, 
which provided only seven “arm-and-sceptre” coins of Cnut in a 
total of approaching 300. 4 Hildebrand’s totals for the substantive 
types between 1016 and 1052 are quite suggestive: 

Cnut Harold Harthacnut Edward 

EGHIK AB AB CADB 

1509 1183 847 207 14 407 551 71 121 133 205 168 123 

Of course, allowance must be made for special circumstances affecting 
the flow of silver from England to Scandinavia, but the lumping 
together of “jewel-cross ” into a single issue goes far towards removing 
apparent anomalies. If we further suppose that “ arm-and-sceptre ” of 

1 Hildebrand, Cnut 440. 

2 Lawrence Sale (1951), lot 1397. I am grateful once again to Mr. Elmore Jones for 
drawing my attention to this coin. Cf. Parsons, " The Anglian Coins of Cnut the Great ”, 
Brit. Hum. Journ., vol. xix, p. 25. 

3 Georg Galster, “Montfundet fra Haagerup”, N.N.A. 1944, pp. 93~ I 57- 

4 Bror Schnittger, Silverskatten fran Stora Sojdeby, Stockholm, 1915 (= Fornvannen, 
1915, fascicules 2 and 4). 
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Cnut was an issue cut short by death, the picture presented by the 
Swedish hoards is a gradual tailing away which accords perfectly 
with what we know of the history of the period. 


1016-22 

“Quatrefoil” 

1,509 coins 

(say 250 

coins for each year) 

1022-8 

“Pointed helmet” 

1,183 „ 

( „ 200 

) 

IO28-34 

"Short-cross” 

847 „ 

( „ 150 

) 

1034-5 

“ Arm-and-sceptre ” 

207 „ 

( „ 100 

) 

IO36-8 

"Jewel-cross” 

"Fleur-de-lis” 

603 „ 

( „ 200 

) 

1038-40 

55i „ 

( .. 175 

) 

IO4O-2 

"Arm-and-sceptre ” 

“Quadrilateral” 

"Radiate” 

121 „ 

( „ 60 

) 

IO42-4 

133 „ 

( 50 

) 

IO44-7 

205 „ 

( „ 80 

) 

IO47-9 

"Pacx” 

168 

( „ 60 

) 

I049-52 

"Short-cross” 

123 „ 

( 50 

) 


In other words, we get a gradual decline under Cnut, a slight resur- 
gence in the years immediately following his death, and thereafter 
a pretty constant figure that reflects commercial intercourse on a 
scale that it is easy to underestimate. 1 

The present writer, however, would be the last to suggest that this 
line of argument is conclusive, and numismatists in particular may 
prefer the following, which at least is capable of visual perception. It 
is based on consideration of the alleged ‘'Pacx” type of Cnut. Par- 
sons cited four pairs of dies, but in fact there are at least six, and it is 
likely that further research would bring to light others still. 2 The 
mints and moneyers are as follows: 

Lincoln Brihtric (British Museum, ex City find) 

Sumerleda (Stockholm, Hildebrand 1734) 

Ulf (British Museum, no provenance) 

Romney Wulfmasr (Copenhagen, Bruun 800) 

Thetford Eadric (Stockholm, Hildebrand 3480) 

,, (British Museum, ex Evans) 

Especially should attention be drawn to the fact that one of these 
coins came out of the City find, which contained only a handful of 
coins of Cnut as against some 6,000 of Edward the Confessor, a 
proportion that makes the inclusion of so rare a type of Cnut quite 
extraordinary. Moreover, it is prima facie probable that both the 
other British Museum specimens come from English finds — Swedish 
purchases are almost invariably so ticketed. In other words, the soil 
of England is as rich in this type as that of Sweden, a phenomenon 
that is as true of the early types of the Confessor as it is false concern- 
ing the issues of Cnut. All the moneyers are known for the Confessor, 
but Ulf of Lincoln and Wulfmasr of Romney are not known for Cnut. 
Since Ulf was striking as late as 1090 and Wulfmaer as late as 1092, it is 
a little hard to believe that they were striking as early as 1035, still 

1 A question that merits fuller discussion elsewhere is the relative frequency in Scandina- 
vian finds of coins of Harold and Harthacnut. 

2 I omit from my calculations a curious forgery found in Oxfordshire and now in the 
British Museum. It has been attributed to Cnut, but in my view the legend is deliberately 
meaningless. 
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less c. 1030. Parsons himself showed that the “ Pacx” coin of Hartha- 
cnut was a Harthacnut /Edward mnle, and it is not hard to demon- 
strate that many of the “Pacx” coins of Edward are in fact struck 
from obverse dies of his first substantive issue. If the Confessor was 
being driven to use old dies on this scale, even to the extent of 
employing a Harthacnut die of the type in use at Harthacnut ’s death, 
it is not impossible that he fell back on Cnut obverse dies as well. In 
fact one or two of the obverses suggest that a crude attempt was made 
to bring the obverse die up to date, but fortunately there is evidence 
that is quite decisive. 

If we compare Hildebrand, Cnut 1734, with Hildebrand, Edward 
the Confessor 375, we find that they are from the same reverse die — 
though curiously enough a weakness in the striking led Hildebrand 
to give slightly different versions of the reverse legend (PI. Ill, a and 
b) . Comparison of the Evans coin of Thetford in the British Museum 
(alas, registered as a normal Edward the Confessor and so described 
by Carson!) with a third Stockholm coin, Edward the Confessor 715, 
again establishes a reverse die-link (PI. Ill, c and d) . It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that coins of the alleged “Pacx” type of Cnut 
are in fact Cnut/Edward mules struck in the reign of the Confessor 
from old Cnut dies that had been left over from the earlier reign. If 
Cnut dies were left over, it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
dies of the issue interrupted by his death. 

Yet another argument of some cogency may be adduced in support 
of the theory that “arm-and-seeptre” was the type interrupted by 
Cnut’s death. This is that it was apparently so faithfully copied by 
Harthacnut after his restoration in 1040, a clear indication to all that 
he was Cnut’s lawful heir and that the events of the last five years 
were an interlude of which he did not propose to take official cogni- 
zance. 

Not one of these arguments is perhaps decisive in itself — though it 
is not easy to see how they can well be evaded, especially when taken 
in conjunction one with the other — but the numismatist, having on 
purely numismatic evidence postulated the possibility, to put it no 
more strongly, that the “jewel-cross” coins of Cnut are posthumous, 
may perhaps be pardoned if he suggests that the historical back- 
ground is by no means unfavourable to such a supposition. It is 
pretty clear that Harthacnut’s mother was devoted to her son by 
Cnut, and that her marriage to Cnut meant much to her. Her official 
biography did not as much as mention her first marriage to JEthelned, 
and she left her sons by him to fend for themselves. 1 Nor is it without 
significance that after the Wit an of Oxford, Harold’s first act should 
have been to deprive her of control of Cnut’s treasury, though, de- 
spite the defection, as she would have termed it, of Godwine, she still 
resolutely maintained her residence at Winchester. Not until 1037 
was Harold able to dislodge her, and the ruthless manner of her exile 
suggests not only that Harold had suffered much provocation but that 

1 Encomium Emmae Regusac, ed. A. Campbell. 1940, p. xlvi. 
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England at large knew her for what she was, a proud and meddling 
woman who put the interests of one of her sons before all else. She 
returned to England as the very proper consequence of Harthacnut’s 
restoration, but his unlooked-for death brought about her own down- 
fall. The saintly Edward, her own son, had not been king for a year 
before he was persuaded of the necessity of taking prompt action to 
protect himself, and, again, we are told that she was in possession of 
vast riches. It would seem that she had been intriguing with Cnut’s 
kinsmen in Denmark to deprive her own son of his throne, so great 
had been her love of England’s conqueror and so great her contempt 
for her first husband who had lost it. The numismatist will not fail to 
be struck by the fact that treasure is mentioned on both the occasions 
of her disgrace, and there is the intriguing tradition recorded in the 
Sagas that even in Cnut’s lifetime she had abstracted his seal and 
employed it to Harthacnut’s advantage. 1 So determined a woman 
and so unscrupulous could well have initiated a new coinage imme- 
diately after her husband’s death, setting his name on some coins and 
on others that of Harthacnut. Alternatively it is worth considering 
the possibility that Harthacnut was also known as Cnut. 



EARLY 



A detail worth remarking is that on “jewel-cross” coins of Cnut, 
of Harthacnut with left-facing bust, and a few of Harold, the laticlave 
of the mantle is generally indicated by a single row of pellets running 
downwards from right to left (Fig. A). On “jewel-cross” coins of 
Harthacnut with right-facing bust and on most of those of Harold 
there is a double laticlave, the one intersecting and overlapping the 
other (Fig. 8). This would seem to suggest that the different coinages 
are very closely connected indeed, the single-laticlave coins being 
slightly the earlier. There is, moreover, at least one instance of a right- 
facing Harthacnut obverse employing the same reverse die as a Harold, 
a remarkable fact when we remember how rare it is for two obverses 
to be found in conjunction with one reverse at this period, and the 
comparative rarity of “jewel-cross” coins generally (PI. II, 6 and 7 ). 
Incidentally, these coins provide one further argument against the 
Parsons arrangement, which would separate the two obverses by two 
or three years at least. 2 

1 Cf. the discussion by W. C. Stevenson, E.H.R. xxvii (1912), p. 6, n. 17. 

2 Since the above was written, a second example has come to light. One of the unpub- 
lished Swedish hoards (SHM 1 1945) contains a “ Harthacnut ” coin by the moneyer Etsige 
of Dover which is from the same reverse die as BEH, Harold 42. I am grateful to Dr. 
Rasmusson for permission to illustrate the two coins (PI. II, 8 and 9 ). 
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Consequently the writer would reconstruct the sequence of types 
for the years 1034-42 as follows : 

(?) 1034-November 1035. " Arm-and-sceptre ” coins with the name of Cnut. 
November 1035-Spring 1036. “Jewel-cross” coins with the name of Cnut and (left- 
facing busts) with the name of Harthacnut. 

Spring 1036-Autumn 1037. "Jewel-cross” coins with the name of Harold and (right- 
facing busts) with the name of Harthacnut. 

Autumn 1037-March 1040. "Fleur-de-lis” coins of Harold. 

March-June 1040. "Fleur-de-lis” coins with the name of Harthacnut. 

June 1040-June 1042. "Arm-and-sceptre” coins of Harthacnut. 

The historical background of this arrangement would be roughly 
as follows. Cnut’s issue of " arm-and-sceptre ” coins — imitations, in- 
cidentally, of Roman consular solidi unlikely to have been found in 
England but doubtless preserved in Rome — was cut short by his 
death. His widow initiated a new type with the name of Harthacnut, 
but it was not acceptable north of the Thames, and other obverse 
dies with the name of Cnut were also prepared, partly perhaps to 
emphasize continuity and partly to disarm objections to those with 
the name of the uncrowned and absentee Harthacnut. These, too, 
proved generally unacceptable north of the Thames. After the Witan 
of Oxford, Harold obtained the right of coinage and it was agreed 
that the issue should be continued in the names of both the claimants, 
some coins bearing the name of Harold and others that of Harthacnut. 
As a further differentiation, Harold obtained the left-facing bust and 
Harthacnut had to be content with the right-facing one. This subtlety 
in fact betrayed where real power lay, for from 991 onwards the 
portrait on a Saxon coin had always faced to the left — except when a 
careless engraver forgot to cut his dies in reverse. North of the Thames 
the Harold obverse was generally welcomed, though a few moneyers 
struck from Harthacnut dies either from personal preference or, 
more probably, to maintain a facade of impartiality. On and south 
of the Thames the Harthacnut obverse was at first employed fairly 
widely, but, as Emma’s son tarried longer and longer in Denmark, 
support for Harold became more and more general until there was 
scarcely a mint that was not striking for the Mercian nominee. Late 
in 1037 "the pretence was dropped, and Harold began a new issue in 
which Harthacnut did not share even nominally. 

In conclusion the writer would like to stress that the arguments 
that have led him to this arrangement are almost entirely numismatic. 
He believes, however, that it does not violate history, which is more 
than can be said for an earlier chronology which, as it happens, was 
numismatically unsound. The two disciplines are not quite discon- 
nected, and it is doubtful whether sound numismatic reasoning and 
sound historical argument will ever be found to be essentially at 
variance. 1 

1 The substance of this paper was communicated to the International Numismatic 
Congress at Paris in July 1953. I am indebted to my colleague Mr. R. A. G. Carson for 
reading the paper at short notice in my absence. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Since this paper was set up in type Mr. Peter Seaby has suggested to 
me the possibility — tor the moment neither of us is prepared to rate 
it higher — that the “ arm-and-sceptre ” coins of Cnut likewise are a 
posthumous issue and contemporary with those that bear the name 
of Harthacnut. He has also drawn my attention to the weight of 
evidence in favour of “Pacx” being the Confessor’s first substantive 
type — though again neither of us is prepared at present to make a 
final decision. Both these suggestions merit the closest of studies, and 
we hope in due course jointly to publish a full review of all the 
evidence. In the meantime it seems desirable to remark on the fact 
that the arguments put forward in the preceding pages are if anything 
strengthened by acceptance of Mr. Peter Seaby ’s hypotheses. In 
particular, the Cnut/Edward mules would fall into place even more 
naturally as mules between consecutive types, and we would have an 
apt parallel for the collateral issue of coins of Harthacnut with his 
name and that of Cnut— was possibly Cnut a recognized by-name of 
Harthacnut ? The six-yearly type cycle of TEthehved would continue 
under Cnut, and we would also have an explanation of the "short- 
cross/ jewel cross mules”, while there would no longer be an awkward 
hiatus in the coinage of York between Harold’s death and the acces- 
sion of Edward the Confessor. I am particularly grateful to Mr. Seaby 
for permission to refer to his researches, the more so because his 
conclusions are still provisional pending my own reappraisal of the 
seemingly inconclusive evidence of the Scandinavian hoards. 
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Plate II, 1 BEH, Harold, n 

2 ,, Harthacnut, 215 

3 ,, Harold, 310 

4 ,, Harthacnut, 68 

5 ,, Harthacnut, 173 

6 „ Harold, 823 

7 ,, Harthacnut, 166 

8 Unpublished coin in SHM, Stockholm 

9 BEH, Harold, 42. 

Plate III, a BEH, Cnut, 1734 

b ,, Edward Confessor, 375 

c Carson, Edward Confessor, 38 ( N.C . 1949, p. 222.) 

d BEH, Edward Confessor, 715 



DOUBLE MONEYERS’ NAMES ON EARLY SCOTTISH 

PENNIES 

By IAN HALLEY STEWART 

One of the most interesting problems in the early Scottish series is 
whether all or any of the pennies bearing double moneyers’ names 
on the reverse were issued under joint authority, as seems very likely 
in some cases, and whether some were issued by one man using a 
second name or surname to distinguish him from another moneyer of 
the same name. On early English coins the surname, some abbrevia- 
tion of it, or, more frequently, an initial is found, and this is almost 
invariably to distinguish the coins of two similarly named moneyers. 
Examples of all three forms may be instanced from the short-cross 
coinage, 1180 to 1247. At Canterbury, in the later issues Johan 
Chiche, a member of the well-known local family of that name, signed 
his coins with a full form of both names, IOAN CMC, as there was 
another moneyer of longer standing there at the same time called 
Johan. Philip Aimary of Tours, who came to London in 1180 to 
design the new coinage, signed himself FIL AIMER., and it may be 
that the coins reading AIMER, only, which continued for a much 
longer period, were the money of Philip’s son. The pennies of FIL 
AIMER, soon cease, which is to have been expected since Aimary 
senior is known to have been discharged in disgrace soon after his 
appointment. Such instances with two full names, or a name and 
an abbreviation, are much less numerous than names followed by 
initials. Together with Johan and Johan Chiche at Canterbury we 
find IOAN F R. on a few coins, which is a rare use of two initials. 
The most outstanding of the cases of one initial after the name is at 
the London mint in John’s reign, where no less than four moneyers 
by the name of Willelm were operating simultaneously ; three of them 
therefore put their initial after the name, B, L, or T, while the fourth 
kept the single name. 

On the Scottish pennies of William I and Alexander II, however, 
double names are more frequently found than single, and there are 
several strong indications that certain moneyers were jointly respon- 
sible for many of the coins, and possibly at more than one mint at 
the same time. At least, some such explanation is necessary to account 
for such a multiplicity of double names. 

The name of Raul Derlig appears on pennies of William I’s second 
coinage : this is clearly an essential distinction from Raul, a moneyer 
at Roxburgh, where some of Raul Derlig’s money was struck. These 
double names are first to be noticed in number, however, on William I’s 
third coinage, begun in 1195, with a short voided cross having stars 
in the angles on the reverse. At Perth, the name of Henri le Roux 
occurs ; he is, of course, a single man and issued also a series of 
pennies with no mint name. At Roxburgh the combinations Aimer 
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Adam and Peris Adam are in evidence. By far the largest series of 
this coinage bears the names Hue Walter, with no mint name, and 
also without the mint are some rare pence with the names Walter 
Adam together. The very rare pennies of Alexander II provide these 
examples: at Berwick, Wale Rob (Walter Robert); at Roxburgh, 
Alain Andrew and Andrew Ricard Adam ; and also, with no mint 
name, Wilam Iohan. 

A brief discussion of this problem of the double moneyers’ names 
was given by Burns, The Coinage of Scotland, i. 91, and I have written 
a paragraph on the subject in The Scottish Coinage, p. 15. But the 
matter was not exhaustively, nor even very decisively, treated by 
Burns, and my own book was no proper place for more than some 
general comments. Also, quite the most important piece of evidence 
on the subject has only recently come to light, and for this reason 
particularly it would seem to be time for a more complete examina- 
tion of the question. The new discovery is a William the Lion penny 
of the third coinage (figured) of the moneyer Hue, struck from the 
same obverse die as the Perth penny of the moneyer Walter, Burns’s 
fig. 450. The coin is as follows: 

Obv. Crowned bust left with sceptre, +WILEL.MVR.EX. 

Rev. Short cross voided with stars of six points in the angles, (+) 
hVE:ONEDE( ). Wt. 16-2 gr. (I.H.S.) (PI. II). 

The obverse die is entirely unlike any of the normal Perth or Edin- 
burgh obverses of this coinage. Of the third coinage of William I the 
earliest pence were struck at three mints with one moneyer working 
at each; they are Hue at Edinburgh, Walter at Perth, and Raul at 
Roxburgh. Hue and Raul had both coined at their respective mints 
during class 2 (sceptre-head cross pommee) of William’s second 
coinage, and there is good reason to suppose that Walter of the 
unique second coinage Stirling penny, class 2, is the same man who 
struck the third coinage at Perth. It will be remembered that Perth 
was brought in as an emergency mint in the second coinage, class 1, 
when Berwick, Edinburgh, and Roxburgh were forfeited to the 
English ( The Scottish Coinage, p. 10), but did not issue class 2 when 
the three important castles were returned. 

This continuity of moneyers’ names proves that the rather large, 
good style pence of Plue, Walter, and Raul are the earliest of the third 
coinage. These early issues of the three mints are closely linked by 
style, and — more concretely — by the newly discovered Edinburgh- 
Perth die-link, and the Perth-Roxburgh die-link recorded by Burns 
(figs. 42 b-c). Incidentally, the late Capt. C. H. Dakers, in his instruc- 
tive article on Die Interchanges Between Scottish Mints, P.S.A.S. 
lxx. 202, overlooked the Perth-Roxburgh interchange, although 
Burns had illustrated both coins. As it is, these two William I die- 
links are about half a century before the earliest recorded by Dakers 
as under Alexander III. 
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In view of the same obverse die being used by Hue at Edinburgh 
and by Walter at Perth, and of the thus demonstrable connexion 
between the two men, I think it is definite and certain that the Hue 
Walter coins were a general issue from Edinburgh and Perth, and 
probably more mints, supervised by and under the general control 
of Hue and Walter jointly. 1 For a while, after the end of Raul’s 
issues, Hue and Walter may have taken over Roxburgh as well ; but 
then Adam was appointed to Roxburgh, and there are some very rare 
coins with his name alone. Much more plentiful, though still of some 
considerable rarity, are pennies with the names Aimer Adam and 
Peris Adam. It would appear that two men by the names of Aimer 
and Peris or Peres successively co-operated with Adam. Quite 
possibly the Aimer was Philip Aimary or his son, both already men- 
tioned in connexion with the English short-cross coinage. Exiles 
from the London or other English mints seem to have sought employ- 
ment in Scotland on different occasions ; the most notable case is that 
of Bonagius of Florence, who left the Durham mint in a hurry in 1363, 
and the following year became a senior officer at the Edinburgh mint. 

Adam’s next partner always appears as Peres or Peris on William I’s 
coins, but he is apparently the same man as Pieres on the coins of 
Alexander II. Confirmation of this order that I suggest — Adam, 
Aimer Adam, Peris Adam — is supplied by the same obverse die being 
used in connexion with reverses reading both Adam and Aimer Adam 
(Burns, fig. 67 c for the Aimer Adam coin), and in another case the 
same obverse die being used for coins reading both Aimer Adam and 
Peris Adam (Burns, figs. 68 a and 69). 

The presence of Peres’s name on these coins, and the close similarity 
between the obverses of William pennies of Peres Adam and of 
Alexander pennies of Pieres, indicate that the Roxburgh pence of 
Peris Adam certainly, of Aimer Adam probably, and of Adam per- 
haps, belong in fact, although issued in the name of William the Lion, 
to the reign of Alexander II up to the 1240’s (see below). Meanwhile, 
the joint coinage of Hue and Walter must account for Edinburgh’s 
and Perth’s issues during the period ; the different number of points 
to the stars on the reverse of the Hue Walter pence may indicate 
separate mints of issue, as they do on the second coinage of Alex- 
ander III. Henri le Roux issued a similar series of coins, and as his 
pence present the same combinations of points to the stars on the 
reverse as the Hue Walter pence, there was evidently a double minting 
authority which shared the issues at each mint. There is a great 
difference of style, and it would seem also a considerable gulf of time, 
between the early Roxburgh coins of Raul and the later ones of Adam 
and his confederates. In that case Hue Walter coins would have 
filled the interval. The rare coins with no mint name resembling the 
later Hue Walter pence but with the names Walter Adam may well 

1 An analogous and contemporary example of more than one mint issuing coins for the 
same moneyer at the same time is at the end of the short-cross and beginning of the long- 
cross coinage, under Henry III of England, when London and Canterbury both worked 
for Nichole de S. Albano. 
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have been a joint issue of Walter and the Roxburgh Adam, perhaps 
after the retirement of Hue. 

Hoards of English short-cross coins buried about 1240, for instance 
that discovered at Eccles, 1864, contain a regular proportion of about 
one Scottish coin for every twenty to thirty English. 1 These Scottish 
coins are primarily Hue Walter pence, but a few of the later Roxburgh 
coins with William’s name appear. In view of this, Alexander II 
certainly did not issue an autonymous coinage until the 1240’s, a 
conclusion substantiated by the high rarity of his money. 

The fact that we can now confidently state that two moneyers’ 
names on the same coin almost invariably indicate separate men 
means that important evidence is available for classifying Alex- 
ander Ill’s first coinage also. On Alexander II’s coins we have noted 
that Pieres continues at Roxburgh, though not in conjunction with 
Adam ; who, however, now combines his name with those of Andrew 
and Ricard on the same coin. Ricard is not heard of again, but both 
Adam and Andrew appear individually as moneyers at Roxburgh 
under Alexander III. Pieres is not known after Alexander II ; Alain 
makes a short appearance in this reign both by himself and with 
Andrew. 

Walter and Robert coined at Berwick together for Alexander II, 
and both together and separately for Alexander III. Another com- 
bination, Willem and Iohan, occurs on an Alexander II penny with 
the mint name omitted, but there is no doubt about the attribution 
as Iohan and Willem worked independently under Alexander III at 
Berwick. 

Valuable pointers are supplied by this continuity of moneyers as 
to the correct sequence of Alexander Ill’s earlier pence. For example, 
the earliest types of Alexander Ill’s coins must include the moneyers 
who carried on from the previous reign. Again, it has been supposed 
that the very rare pennies of Roxburgh and Berwick of Alexander’s 
first coinage which have mullets, not stars, on the reverse were the 
latest, since mullets were frequently found on Alexander’s second 
coinage: this idea is invalidated by Walter’s name on the Berwick 
coins, for he issued several small varieties, including that with mullets, 
all with a uniform and early style of lettering. The mullet coins, 
therefore, along with Walter’s other money, must be among the 
earliest of the reign, a fact which is postulated by other independent 
evidence. 

This serves to show of what great importance it is to the study of a 
considerable period to know that moneyers definitely combined their 
names on joint issues. Although it is not within the scope of this paper 
to elaborate on the theories offered, it has been shown that from this 
new fact we are able to make many vital discoveries on which accurate 
and detailed classifications can be built ; we have established these 
points, that: (i) Hue Walter coins started when Hue’s and Walter’s 

1 This is precisely the same proportion as is found in hoards of the same period un- 
earthed in Scotland, so the two currencies were apparently entirely interchangeable. 
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individual issues ceased ; (ii) these Hue Walter coins certainly came 
from two mints, Edinburgh and Perth, where the two moneyers had 
worked previously, and perhaps from other mints as well; (iii) the 
order— Raul, interval, Adam, Aimer Adam, Peris Adam— is estab- 
lished for the Roxburgh moneyers, and so the other pence of the 
coinage can be classified with Roxburgh as the key; (iv) on other 
evidence than that of hoards, certain coins in William’s name were 
in issue probably twenty years after his death; (v) Alexander Ill’s 
first coinage must commence with an issue including the moneyers 
who formerly signed his father’s coins. These deductions follow 
directly on the discovery about double moneyers’ names. Apart from 
the evidence supplied, it is certainly a remarkable demonstration of 
the far-reaching and unexpected importance of a single and, on the 
face of it, unspectacular coin. 


THE 1953 BOOTHAM TREASURE TROVE 

By R. H. M. DOLLEY and I. H. STEWART 

On 29 September 1953 a workman was digging a deep trench for a 
drain in the courtyard at the back of Bootham School, York, when 
he came upon a very corroded bronze vessel containing no fewer than 
908 silver coins of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He at once 
called out to the secretary of the school’s archaeological society who 
happened to be passing, and in consequence the find was promptly 
reported to the Keeper of the Yorkshire Museum who himself was on 
the scene within a matter of hours. The Coroner and the British 
Museum were informed with no less promptitude, and one could only 
wish that all cases of treasure trove were investigated with the same 
universal spirit of co-operation. At the subsequent inquest the coins 
were declared treasure trove, and the finder received the full market 
value of the hoard, which was acquired intact by the Yorkshire 
Museum with the exception of eight coins required by the British 
Museum. 

The 908 coins had been wrapped in cloth before being placed in the 
container, and this had protected most of them from the full effect 
of the corrosion. Even so, a large number needed cleaning before they 
could be read, and this was of course done in the British Museum 
Research Laboratory. Of the coins, 839 proved to be English pence 
ranging in date from c. 1251 to c. 1326, and of the remaining 69, 16 
were Irish, 40 Scots, and 12 Continental. All were "sterlings”, and 
there was also one contemporary forgery. 

The date of the hoard is to be established on the basis of the English 
coins alone, as the whole of the foreign element falls well within this 
bracket. All the fifteen Fox classes are represented, and this may 
seem sufficient in itself to preclude a date before 1325, especially as 
no fewer than sixty of the coins are of Class XV. Consequently the 
hoard belongs to a well-known group concealed at the very end of 
the reign of Edward II, though in point of fact it would seem slightly 
later in date than the classic find from Boy ton. 1 

A feature of the new hoard is its very uneven pattern as between 
the different Fox classes. This cannot be explained simply in terms 
of variations in annual output from the mints, though obviously there 
is some relationship between bullion coined and the proportion of 
coins of a particular type present in the sum of all the hoards. Com- 
parison with Boyton reveals such striking discrepancies that it has 
been thought desirable to tabulate the English pence from Bootham 
in skeleton form ( See table on following page). 

Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation is that we have here not 
so much a "currency” but a "savings” hoard, a family "nest-egg” 
that was added to in times of local prosperity and even raided when 

1 Nam. Chron. (1936), PP- 1 15 — 55 - 
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all was not well. The high proportion of the late issues of Edward II 
is of course to be explained by the hasty addition to the “nest-egg” 
of the owner’s ready money immediately prior to the hoard’s final 
deposit. A further argument in favour of the theory that it was a 
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domestic hoard is afforded by the archaeological evidence, which sug- 
gests that the vessel had been concealed immediately below a clay 
floor or hearth. 

Generally speaking, the Bootham hoard gives a very favourable 
picture of the state of the English coinage, though it must be remem- 
bered that a “savings” hoard accumulated over many years tends 
to be rigorously selective. Even so, the small proportion of “lusshe- 
bournes” must be considered notable, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, the intruders are little if anything inferior in weight and, it 
would appear, purity to the run of the English pence. One curious 
coincidence should perhaps be remarked, though quite without valid 
significance. In 1953 there were discovered two fourteenth-century 
hoards, one at Beulah Hill and the other at Bootham. The former 
was a mixed gold and silver hoard deposited c. 1364 and apparently 
composed of ready money. The latter, deposited less than forty years 
earlier, consisted entirely of silver hoarded over a number of years. 
At Beulah Hill the face value of the hoard was £3. 15s. rod . ; at 
Bootham £3. 15s. 8 d . — a difference of only twopence or rather less 
than | per cent.! How much might have been built upon that 
fortuitous coincidence by an earlier generation of numismatists! 

In the English series few of the coins are of individual importance, 
but one at least prompts reconsideration of its correct position in the 
series, namely the Fox XVc of Durham with cross patee initial mark 
on the obverse. This cannot well be a sede vacante issue, as Bishop 
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Beaumont did not die until 1333, whereas there is no other coin in 
the hoard that can be dated later than 1327. Moreover, though this 
has been disputed, it is generally conceded that Beaumont was respon- 
sible for the early Durham pence of Edward III with Lombardic n 
and a crown in the centre of the reverse, none of which are present in 
the hoard. The Fox brothers rightly preferred an alternative explana- 
tion to the sede vacante theory, though not, in our view, the correct 
one. They suggested that in the later part of the reign of Edward II 
Bishop Beaumont fell into disgrace, and that the prelate was deprived 
of his temporalities. Although the substitution of a normal initial 
cross for the cross moline initial mark had been the public symbol of 
Bek’s disgrace, there is no documentary evidence to suggest that 
Beaumont’s right of coinage ever passed to a royal receiver. 

The present writers would suggest a simple solution that does not 
involve the numismatist in conflict with the historian proper. In 
Mr. Blunt’s collection there is the complementary mule of the same 
type XVc, a Beaumont obverse with a London reverse. We feel that 
the true explanation of both the apparent mules is that they are, in 
effect, mules, and that a pair of London dies had been sent in error to 
Durham. If this is in fact what occurred, the best remedy of the 
Bishop’s mint-master, anxious to avoid the delay of sending the 
offending dies back to London, would have lain in using the new 
London obverse with an existing Durham reverse and vice versa. The 
resultant coins, though administratively irregular, could not have 
been confused with products of the London mint, and the Bishop’s 
moneyer would no doubt have felt himself in some measure protected 
from the penalties attaching to irregularity as he could have demon- 
strated that the error lay in London and that he for his part had done 
his utmost to correct it. 

The absence of a true coin of Class XII of London means that at 
no mint is every Fox class represented in the Bootham hoard. On 
the other hand, the find did produce two mules, both unfortunately 
already known, a VI/V and a XII/XI, both of London. There is no 
coin from Exeter, but no fewer than sixteen from Bristol, and this 
may seem another pointer to a change in the owner’s circumstances 
between 1285 and 1300. We may compare the parallel absence of 
Berwick coins later than Blunt Class IV and of Scottish pence of the 
Bruce discussed below. It is surprising, too, that a hoard of 900 coins 
from York should have contained only a single penny of Hull. 

The Scottish coins in the hoard comprised thirty-eight second- 
coinage pence of Alexander III, and one from each of the two coinages 
of John Baliol. The absence of coins of Robert Bruce may seem 
significant in a hoard buried at the very end of Robert's reign. It 
could be put down to the fact that there was a tendency for English 
coin to go to Scotland and not the other way at the time that the 
owner of the Bootham hoard was adding to a family hoard originally 
amassed in the palmy days of Edward I, but it is undeniable that the 
pennies of Robert Bruce are notably rare — and the halfpence and 
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farthings more so — for a prince who reigned for over twenty years. 
It would seem, indeed, that no coins with Bruce’s name were struck 
for some years after his accession, and the outstanding workmanship 
and excellent execution of the coins with his name may suggest that 
they were issued only in the second half of his reign when his position 
and authority were assured. We cannot draw a parallel with the 
Eccles Hoard and the pennies of Alexander II, and argue that the 
absence of pennies of Robert Bruce is evidence that they had not 
been issued, but it is not improper to suggest the possibility that some 
pence with the name of Alexander III were in fact struck during 
Robert’s reign. If Robert did issue coin without his name, it is far 
more probable that it was in the name of Alexander than of Baliol. 

The first, or rough-surface, coinage of Baliol has the Berwick 
reverse — four mullets of six points — and was presumably issued from 
1292 until the fall of Berwick and deposition of Baliol in 1296. 
Baliol’s second, or smooth-surface, coinage has the Edinburgh re- 
verse — four mullets of five points — and was perhaps issued in 1296-7. 
All Baliol pence are scarce, and, since the two issues are connected 
by a mule of St. Andrews, it would seem that the two issues were 
consecutive and that the latter had probably ceased soon after Baliol’s 
deposition, as it is rather scarce. 

There remains the problem of the very large number of Alexander’s 
second coinage pennies — the ratio of 19:1 with Baliol pence found 
in this hoard being a fairly accurate reflection of their relative fre- 
quency in finds generally. There can be little doubt but that the 
coinage of Alexander III continued for five or six years after his 
death — in 1286 — and right up to Baliol’s accession in 1292, as is 
evidenced by some very rare mules of John Baliol with Alexander III 
reverses. The Bootham find, however, might suggest that it was 
revived after Baliol’s deposition, though we hesitate finally to commit 
ourselves to this hypothesis on the strength of a single hoard of such 
curious composition even as regards the English coins. 

Should our hypothesis even so find favour, we would suggest that 
the two groups of Alexander pence distinguished by Burns in The 
Coinage of Scotland, vol. i, pp. 163-82, may be to some extent pre- 
Baliol and post-Baliol respectively. It is a curious fact that a com- 
plete series of “two-way” mules is known which connects all the 
classes of Group I with one another, and another complete series to 
do the same for Group II, whereas between the two groups there is 
known only a single and solitary mule. It is interesting, too, that Class 
II of Group II has hollow-sided lettering exactly comparable to that on 
Fox Class X coins of Edward I, the last issue of the reign. A major 
objection, however, is in the fact that the supposed “Berwick” 
reverse of four stars of six points occurs throughout Group II, whereas 
Berwick was in English hands from 1296 until 1318. Perhaps some 
of the Group II pennies had been issued before Baliol’s reign (this 
would account for the Baliol first coinage/Alexander III mule) and 
the group was revived after his deposition. 
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The irregular class of coins with crude obverses coupled with re- 
verses of classes ii and iii of Group II would seem to be later than 
either of these classes, but the class with Baliol fabric and style must 
surely have been issued immediately before the Baliol rough-surface 
coins, i.e. in the disturbed period immediately preceding 1292. We 
would emphasize that these remarks are no more than suggestions 
that we advance in an attempt by controversy to arrive at a more 
logical arrangement of a series that is unusually puzzling. We are 
only too conscious how slender is our evidence, and eagerly await 
new hoards, preferably from Scotland, which will supply definitive 
evidence of the correct arrangement and sequence of these problemati- 
cal issues. We have listed the Bootham coins according to the Burns 
classification, and confess that we ourselves have not always found 
it easy to employ. Accordingly we append a few notes which we may 
hope will be of assistance to others who have found the Burns descrip- 
tions perplexing. 

Group I. All with four six-pointed mullets on the reverse. The 
characteristic of this group is the small, neat punch for the hair, 
of which the curls have very little backward sweep from under 
the back of the crown. 

Class I. Open C and E. Barred A. Initial cross potent, straight- 
sided letters. Usually GR/A for GRA. S composed of two crescents 
and two fishtails. Wedge-tailed R. Tall serif on front of L. Two 
varieties: (a) with small sunken spaces beneath the crown, square- 
linked X and M with single vertical stroke in centre (one coin of 
this var. has the ESCOSSIE REX inscription on the reverse) ; ( b ) with 
row of curls beneath crown, X with rounded ends. A scarce class. 

Class II. C and E closed. Unbarred A. Smaller letters. Small 
initial cross patee. Normal M. Waisted S. Curl and tail of R from 
single punch. No initial cross on reverse. This is the usual class 
for ESCOSSIE REX coins. Pellets and colons liberally used in the 
inscriptions on both sides. Some coins have three pellets in place 
of the obverse initial cross. GRA, G'RA, G'EIA, G'ClA or G'SIA; 
ALEXSANDER: The pennies of this class all have small pellets on 
the interstitial points of the crown. Very rare. 

Class III. A unbarred, C and E usually open. Small plain cross 
both sides. GRA, sometimes with contraction line over R. Some 
have pellets on points of crown. Frequently pellet or colon stops 
in obv. legend. SEOT sometimes for SCOT. Rarely ALEXSANDER. and 
G'RA. 

Mules, as noted by Burns, between the classes of Group I are all 
known, viz. I/II, I/III, II/I, II/III, III/I, III/II. 

Group II. All the varieties of reverse, from a total of 20 to 28 points 
on the stars and mullets, are found in this group. The distinguish- 
ing feature is the hair sharply swept back from under the crown, 
giving the whole head a broader appearance than that of Group I. 
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Class I. Usually cross potent, very rarely plain. Barred A, C, 
and E open, waisted S, C with peaked body, R. sometimes with 
plain wedge tail, otherwise with ornamented finish. Contraction 
mark often over R. of GR.A. Reverses :4x6;3x6, 1 x 7 ; 2 x 6, 2x7. 

Class II. Plain initial cross. Hollow-sided lettering. A unbarred, 
C and E open (but occasionally appear closed through the joining 
of the front wedges. Front serif to L. Line over R. of GR.A fre- 
quently. Particularly thin sceptre. Wedge-tailed R.. Some with 
stop or crescent after D of ALEXANDER.. Reverses: 4x5; 2x5, 
2x6; 1x5, 3x6; 4x6; 2x6, 2x7; 1x6, 3x7; 4x7. 

Class III. Plain initial cross. Usually open C and E. No stops. 
Thick-waisted S, A unbarred. Straight-sided letters, sometimes 
with no serifs at all. Burns describes three different heads, but 
these are not always distinctive. Reverses : 3x5, 1x6; 1x5, 3x6; 
4x6; 3x6, 1x7; 2x6, 2x7. 

Mules in Group II, as noted by Burns, again form a complete 
series, I/II, I/III, II/I, II/III, III/I, III/II. There is possibly also 
one group mule: obv. Group II, class III, rev. Group I, Class I. 

With Class III of Group II the halfpence and farthings of Alex- 
ander III most closely correspond. There are two further rare classes 
of Alexander sterlings, the first with crude obverse dies and reverses 
of Group II, Classes II and III, the second with the style and fabric of 
the first coinage of Baliol. 

As listed by this classification, the Bootham coins are all quite 
normal, and all but two are recorded by Burns. The exceptions are 
a Group II, ii/i mule reading ALEXANDE.R. — apparently the first coin 
to be recorded with the pellet between the E and R., though the pellet 
between the D and E is known — and a Group II, iii penny with three 
mullets of five points and one of six points on the reverse. Burns 
did not know the true coin, but only a ii/iii mule. 

We are much indebted to Messrs. E. J. Winstanley and F. Elmore 
Jones for checking a number of our identifications and offering many 
helpful suggestions. Without their assistance publication in this form 
could scarcely have been attempted. 
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Fox Ic 19-0 (reading CIVI|TAS|TAS|DON), 20-3, 207 (2), 2075, 21-4 6 coins 
Id 19-8, 20-4, 20-5, 20-9, 20-95, 21-0, 21-2, 21-25, 21-4, 21-5, 

21-6 (2), 21-75, 22-2 14 coins 

Variety with annulet on breast, 20-8, 2i-x 2 coins 

II (One or two coins have many features of Id), 18-2, 19-7, 20-0, 

20-1, 20-3 (2), 20-4, 20-45, 20-6 (3), 20-8 (2), 20-85, 20-9 (2), 

20-95, 21-0 (2), 2I-I (2), 21-2 (4), 21-25, 21'3 G). 2j -'4 ( 2 ) 
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III (The coins would seem to be divided between the Fox 
varieties, as follows: ( a ) 4, ( b ) 3, (c) 39, ( d ) 9, (/) 5, ( g / f ) 2, 
( g ) 28) 

17- 45, 18-2, 18-9, 19-0, 19-3, 19-5, 19-7, 19-75, 19-8, 19-9, 

20- 0 (2), 20-I (2), 20-2 (3), 20-35 (2), 20-4 (2), 20’5 (3), 20’55 
(4), 20-6, 20-65, 20-7 (3), 2075 (2), 20-8 (5), 20-95, 2i-o (5), 

21- 05 (3), 2I-I (6), 21-15, 21-2 (2), 21-3 (4), 21-35 (2), 21-4 (5), 

21- 45, 21-5 (5), 21-6 (3), 2175 (2), 21-8 (3), 21-85, 21-9 (3), 

22- 1, 22-15, 22-25 

IV (The coins seem to be divided as follows: ( a ) 13, ( b ) 12, ( c ) 8, 
( c / d ) 1, ( d ) 29, ( e ) 14) 

18- 1, 18-5, 18-85, I 9 ‘° (2), 19-1, 19-5. 197 . x 9 * 8 > i 9 ' 8 5 - 

19- 9, 20-1 (3), 20-2 (2), 20-3, 20-4, 20'45 (2), 20'5 (2), 20‘6, 

20 - 7 (3), 2075, 20-8 (2), 20-85 (3), 20-9 (5), 20-95, 2X-0 (2), 
21*1 (7). 21-2 (5), 21-3 (3), 21-4 (3), 21-5 (5), 21-6, 217 (4), 
2175, 21-8 (3), 21-85, 21-9 (2), 22-0, 22-9 

V 21-6 

VI/V Mule 20-85 
VI 22-0 
VII 21-0, 21-3 

VIII 16-85, 20-1 (2), 21-15, 21'5 

IX (The coins seem to be divided as follows: ( a ) with star 3, 
without star 1, ( ajb ) with star 1, ( b ) with star 10, without 
star 6) 

18-15, x 9*5. 20-6, 207 (2), 2075 (2), 20-8, 2i-o, 2i*i, 21-4 
(2), 21-45, 21-5 (2), 21-6, 2175, 21-8 (3), 23-6 
X Reading EDWAR.D 

18-1, 20'5, 20-8, 2I-I (2), 21-15, 22-0 
Reading ED WAR. 

20- 0, 20-2, 20-9, 21-0, 21-2, 21’3, 21'5, 21'7 (2), 21'9 (3), 
22-2 (2), 22'3 

Reading EDWA 

l8-I, 18-4, 19-2, 19-3, 19-7, 20-1, 20-2, 20'3, 20'4, 20'5 (2), 

20- 6, 20-7, 20-8, 20'9 (3), 21-0 (2), 2I-I (3), 21-2 (5), 21‘3 (4), 

21- 4 (4), 21-5 (5), 21-6 (5), 217, 21-8 (8), 21-9 (6), 22-0 (9), 

22- 1 (5), 22-2 (6), 22-3, 22‘5 (2), 22-6 (2), 22‘7 (2), 23-0, 23'I, 

23- 6, 24-4 

Edward II 

XI The coins seem to be divided as follows: ( a ) 8, ( b ) 24) 

18- 9, 19-0, 207, 20-8, 20-9 (3), 2i-o, 2l*i, 21-4, 21-5 (4). 

21- 65, 21-7, 21-8, 21‘9 (2), 22-0, 22-1 (2), 22-2 (2), 22‘25, 22 ' 3 > 

22- 4 (3), 22-5, 22-7, 22-8 
XII/XI Mule 22-4 

XIII (One coin seems very close to XIV) 

21- 2, 22-0, 22-1, 22-2, 22‘4 

XIV 20-3, 21-2, 21-5, 21-9, 22-0, 22-1 (2), 22-25, 22 * 4 < 22 * 5 > 22 7 
XV (The coins seem to be divided as follows: ( a ) 4, (&) 3 . ( c ) 5 ) 

19- 7, 20-9, 2i-o, 21-3, 21-4, 21-6, 217, 21-8, 22-o, 22-3, 

22-5, 23-1 

Mint of Berwick-on -Tweed 

Edward I 

Blunt Ila 2i-i, 21-65 
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90 coins 

77 coins 

1 coin 
1 coin 
1 coin 
2 coins 
5 coins 

21 coins 

7 coins 
15 coins 

92 coins 


32 coins 

1 com 
5 coins 

11 coins 

12 coins 

2 coins 
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Illb 2i-2 i com 

IVa 20-85, 2I- 5 . 22 ' 4 > 2 3'6 (lacks pellet) 4 coins 

IVb 20-8 1 coin 

IVc 20-5 1 coin 


Mint of Bristol 

Edward I 

Fox II 20-3, 210 

III (The coins seem to be divided as follows: (c) 2, ( d ) 4, (/) 2, 
(g) 3 ) 

19-5, 20-3, 207, 20-8 (2), 21*1, 21-2, 21'3 (2), 21'9 (2) 

IXb (All with star on breast ?) 

16-6, 19-2, 20-9 


2 corns 

11 corns 

3 coins 


Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 

Edward I 

Fox III (The coins seem to be divided as follows: ( d ) I, (g) 2) 

21-4, 21-6, 22-6 

IV (The coins seem to be divided as follows: (a) 3, ( b ) 1, (c) 2) 
21-4, 21-45, 21-6, 22-25, 22 '4> 2 3'3 
Vila (Omitting rose) 

21-9 

VIII 22-9 
IXb 

X Reading EDWAR. 

23-6 

Reading EDWA 

18-9, 19-7, 20-0 (2), 207, 21-6, 22-0, 22‘3 


3 coins 

6 coins 

1 coin 

1 coin 
1 coin 
1 coin 

8 coins 


Edward II 

Xlb 22-2, 22-5, 22-8 3 coins 

XII 217 1 coin 

XIII 21-2, 22-1, 22-2, 22‘3, 22‘7 (2), 22*9 7 Coins 

XIV 21-7, 22-3 2 coins 

XV (The coins seem to be divided as follows: (a) 4, ( b ) 3, ( c ) 1) 8 coins 

21-0, 21-3, 21-4, 21-8, 21-9, 22-0, 22-5, 22-6 


Mint of Canterbury 

Edward I 

Fox II 21-6, 21-8 2 coins 

III (The coins seem to be divided as follows: (c) 7, (d) 2, ( g ) 13) 22 coins 

18-0, 19-4, 20-1, 20-5, 20-6, 20 7, 20-8, 20-9, 21-0, 2I-I (2), 

21-3, 21-4 (4), 21-5 (3), 21-8, 22-3, 22-4 

IV (The coins seem to be divided as follows: (a) 2, ( b ) io, (c) 5, 

(d) 25, (e) 3, ? 1) 46 coins 

17-9, 18-8, 18-9, 19-4, 19-5 (2), 19-6, 19-8, 20-5 (2), 20-8 (2), 

20- 9, 21-0, 21*1 (2), 21-2 (4), 21-3 (3), 21-4 (2), 21-5 (5), 

21- 6 (3), 217 (3), 21-8 (2), 21-9, 22-0 (2), 22-2 (2), 22'3, 22‘5, 

22 - 7 

Vb 20-4, 21-5, 22-0 


3 coins 
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IX (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (a) 2, ( b ) 6. 

All have star on breast) 8 coins 

18- 2, 2I-I, 21-2, 21'3, 217 (2), 22-0, 22-1 

X Reading EDWAR.D 2 coins 

22 * 4 , 22-8 

Reading ED WAR. 8 coins 

20-5, 20-6, 20-8, 2i-o, 21-9, 22-2, 22-3, 22-4 
Reading EDWA 40 coins 

19- 45, 19-95, 20-4, 20-6, 21-2 (3), 21-4 (3), 21-5 (5), 21-55, 

21- 6, 21-65 (2), 21-7 (3), 21-8, 21-9 (3), 22-0 (3), 22-1 (4), 22-2, 

22- 3 ( 3 )> 22 ‘4 ( 2 ). 22 ‘5 (one reads EDWAR.AR.NGL, &c.) 


Edward II 

XI (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (a) 6, ( b ) 22) 
18-9, 19-6, 20-7, 20-9, 21-2 (2), 20-3, 21-5 (2), 21-55, 21-6, 

21- 8 (4), 21-9, 22-0 (2), 22-2, 22-3, 22’4 (2), 22’5 (3), 22'6, 

22- 8, 23-0 
XII 22-5 

XIII 20-2, 20’7, 20-8, 21'4, 21'5, 2I-7, 21-9, 22-0, 22-05, 22-1 ( 2 )> 
22-15, 22-2, 22'3, 22'4, 22'5 

XIV 20-8, 21-0, 21-g, 22-0 (4), 23-I 

XV (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (a) 8, ( b ) 8, 
(c) 4 ) 

207, 21-5, 21-7, 21-8 (3), 22-0, 22-1 (2), 22-2, 22'3, 22'5 (2), 
22-65, 22'7, 22-8 (2), 22-9, 23-0, 23-25 


28 coins 

x coin 

16 coins 
8 coins 

20 coins 


Edward I 

Fox Illg 20-6 


Mint of Chester 


1 com 


Mint of Durham 

Edward I 
Bishop de Insula 
Fox II 20-8 

III (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (c) i, (e) 4, 
(g) 7 ) 

16-85, x 97, 20-3, 20-5, 20-7, 20-8 (2), 2i*i (2), 21-25, 21-3, 
21-5 
IVa 21*1 
Bishop Bek 

IV (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: ( b ) 2, ( dje ) 1) 

20-3, 20-8, 21-0 
Vb 22-0 

IXb (Both with star on breast) 

20-1, 20-25 
X Reading EDWA 

I 9'3. 19-5. 20-2, 20-3, 21-2, 21-4, 21-6, 22’95, 23'0, 23-5, 
237 . 2 4'4 
King’s Receiver 

X Reading EDWA 
22-4 (2) 


1 coin 
12 coins 

1 coin 

3 coins 

I coin 
2 coins 

12 coins 

2 coins 
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Edward II 

Bishop Bek or sede vacant? ? 

Xlb 21-3 
Sede vacante 

XIa 16-95 
Bishop Kellawe 

XI (The coins would seem to be divided as follows : (a) 4, ( b ) 10) 
17-0, 18-5, 18-7, ig-o, 19-95, 20-4, 20-55, 2I ' 2 > 21 ' 3 . 2I ' 35 > 

21- 5, 227, 22-95, 25-2 
XII 1775 

XIII 18-95, 20-85 ( 2 )< 20- 9. 21-3 
Bishop Beaumont 

XIV 19-7, 20-8, 21-0, 21-35, 21-6 

XV (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (a) 7, ( b ) 6, 
(c) 6, ? 2) 

19-0, 19-3, 19-4 (2), 19-8, 20-0 (London/Durham mule), 

20-25, 20-5 (2), 207, 2075, 20-8 (2), 2i-o, 21-2, 21-3, 21-7, 

22- 0, 22-4, 22'45 


Edward I 
Fox IXa 


Mint of Kingston-upon-Hull 

(Star on breast) 

21-3 


Edward I 
Fox III 


Mint of Lincoln 

(The coins would seem to be divided as follows: (c) 2, (d) 7, 
(/) 1, (fiA*) T ig) 4 ) 

19-5, 19-8, 20-35, 20 - 55 . 2 ° 7 . 20 ’ 95 , 2I '° ( 2 )> 2I-2 > 2I-2 5 , 
21-3 (2), 21-35, 21-5, 217 


Mint of Newcastle 

Edward I 

Fox Hie 18-7, 20-4, 20-5, 20-8 

IXb (Both with star on breast) 

20- 5, 22-65 

Royal Mint of York 

Edward I 

Fox II 17-2, 20-2, 21-25, 21 ' 4 . 21-5, 217 

III (The coins would seem to be divided as follows: ( b ) 6, ( e ) 15 
19-55, 20-1, 20-3 (3), 20-8, 21-0 (4), 21-05 ( 2 )> 2I-I, 21-2, 

21-3, 21-6 (2), 21-7, 21-8, 22-15, 2 3‘ 2 
IXb (Three with star on breast) 

17-1, 20-5, 20-95, 21-15, 21-6 

Archiepiscopal Mint of York 

Edward I 

Archbishop de Wickwaine 
Fox Ille 21-2, 21-6 (2) 

Archbishop de Corbridge 

IXb (With star on breast) 

21- 25 


1 com 

1 coin 

14 coins 

1 coin 
5 coins 

5 coins 

20 coins 

1 com 

15 coins 

4 coins 

2 coins 

6 coins 

21 coins 

5 coins 

3 coins 
1 coin 
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IRELAND 

Edward I 


Allen H 

207 


B 

22-3 


C 

17 - 9 . 

19-8, 

E 

21-4, 

22-8 

F 

19-2, 

19-8 

H 

217 


C 

x 6 - 5 , 

21-5 

D 

20-6, 

21-2, 


Mint of Cork 


Mint of Dublin 

21-5 


Mint of Waterford 


Alexander III 


SCOTLAND 


Second Coinage 


Group I 


Class I 


B. 2 

20-5 

B. 3 

21-2, 21'3, 22-0 

Class III 


B. 13 

21-5 

B. 15 

20-2 

Mules 


B. 1 7 

(Ia/III) 22-0 

B. 19 

(Ib/III) 22-0 

B. 23 

(III /la) 21-9 

Group II 


Class I 


As B. 

30 but GR/A 21-4 

Class II 


B. 32 

21*1 

B. 34 

187, 21-5 

B. 37 

18-4, 22-3 

B. 3 S 

21-4 

Class III 


B. 44 

21-6 

B. 46 

21-0, 21’7 

B. 50 

20-6, 21-4 

B. 52 

20-2 

B. — 

19-8 (Mullets of 5, 5, 5, and 6 points) 


Mules 

B. 54 (I/II) 21-4, 24-1 

B. 55 ( 1 / 11 ) 2i*i 

B. 56 (I/II) 20-0, 22-15 

As B. 60 (II/I) but DE.R 19-8 

B. 64 A (II/III) 21-3 

B. 67 (I/III) 19-6, 20-1, 21-2, 22'4 

B. 68 B (I/III) 21-6 


i com 


1 com 
4 coins 
2 coins 
2 coins 
1 coin 


2 coins 

3 coins 


4 coins 


2 coins 


3 coins 


1 com 
6 coins 


7 coins 


15 coins 
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b. 70 {mill) 22-3 
B. 71 (III/II) 22-3 
B. 74(111/11) 22-3 

John Baliol 

FIRST COINAGE (“Rough”) 

Four mullets of six points 20-5 

second coinage (“Smooth”) 

As Burns, Fig. 221 21-1 


Flanders 

Count Guy de Dampierre (1280-1305) 

NAMUR 

As Chautard, p. 6, No. 6 
iS-3 

Count Robert de Bethune (1305-22) 

ALOST 

As Chautard, p. 9, No. 12, but triangular stops 

23 - 25 

As Chautard, p. 9, No. 13 
217 

Herstal 

Seigneur Jean II de Montcornet (1318-24) ? 

As Chautard, p. 79, No. 139 
17-5 

Luxembourg 

Count Jean l’Aveugle (King of Bohemia) (1309-46) 
As Chautard, p. 116, No. 187 

21-5 

Lorraine 

Duke Ferry IV (1312-28) 

As Chautard, p. 124, No. 192 
7-6, 15-0 

Ligny 

Count Valeren II (1316-54) 

As Chautard, p. 152, No. 229 

24 - 4 

Porcien 

Count Gaucher (1303-29) 

YVES 

As Chautard, p. 159, No. 241 
207 

As Chautard, p. 159, No. 244 
20-5 

NEUFCHATEAU 

As Chautard, p. 160, No. 248 but G L S 
20-0 


1 com 

1 coin 

1 com 

2 coins 

1 com 

1 com 

2 coins 

1 com 

2 coins 

1 com 
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Gelderland 

Count Renaud I (1272-1326) 

ARNHEM I coin 

As Chautard, p. 305, No. 462, but N reversely barred 
217 

Contemporary Forgery 

Penny of Edward I, class X(?), heavily debased 1 coin 

197 

NOTE ON THE BRONZE CONTAINER OF THE BOOTHAM COIN HOARD 

By G. F. WlLLMOT, B.A., F.S.A. 

The container is of bronze and has been badly damaged. The frag- 
ments show that it was circular, with a diameter of 10 cm. and a height 



of 5-1 cm. The sides were almost vertical. It was made of a strip of 
metal riveted with four rivets. The base was riveted to the sides, 
the rivets being irregularly spaced. There is no trace of a lid. 


THE YEARBY (REDCAR) HOARD 

By J. P. C. KENT 

On 22 March 1954 Mr. Charles Auty, foreman at Yearby Farm, near 
Redcar, Yorkshire, was ploughing back an old hedge bank 1 when he 
uncovered the fragments of two pottery vessels, containing between 
them 1,197 silver coins, dating between 1551 and 1697. A week later, 
an Inquest held at Redcar declared them to be Treasure Trove. 

The composition of the hoard is remarkable in that milled and 
hammered coins are associated in the one find, and together provide 
a clear cross-section of the coinage in circulation at the time of the 
Great Recoinage. Its date of deposition seems to be fairly certainly 
late in 1697. Although records show that the output of the two years 
was about equal, our hoard contained 89 coins of 1696, and only 26 
of 1697. Another circumstance which is likely to preclude a later 
date is the fact that the issues of London and York are present in about 
equal numbers, although London was actually striking about ten 
times as much as York. 2 

Hammered coins accounted for nearly 87 per cent, of the whole 
deposit. The proportions between the various issues and years cor- 
respond closely to those found in hoards of the Civil War period 
already published, 3 and the only remarkable feature is the scarcity of 
the provincial issues of Charles I. I owe to Mr. Ashby the suggestion 
that these may have been sought after and destroyed under the Com- 
monwealth, much as Parliament’s own coinage, represented in the 
hoard by only a single specimen, was demonetized by Charles II. 
The hammered coinage of Charles II, which only occurs in a handful 
of British hoards, was well represented. 4 Many of the hammered coins 
were clipped, the total loss of which on all accounts being equivalent 
to 16 per cent. This compares very favourably with the figure of 47 
per cent, quoted by Craig. 5 

It is evident that the milled coins had seen little circulation for the 
majority were in excellent condition. The metrology of these yielded 
interesting results. The proportion of over-weight coins, 24 out of 164, 
corresponds almost exactly to the 15 per cent, that were worth 
“ culling” in 1635. 6 It looks as though the mint erred well on its own 
side in the weighing of blanks. The following table shows the varia- 
tion in the weights : 

1 National Grid reference 598209 (Sheet 45/52 2j- inch series). 

2 Sir John Craig, The Royal Mint, p. 416. 

3 See, for example, Upwey ( N.C . 1949, p. 261), Orston ( N.C . 1952, p. 118), Farmborough 
{N.C. 1953, p. 150). 

4 Mr. J. D. A. Thompson has kindly informed me of the following hoards containing the 
hammered issues of Charles II: Stedham (N.C. 1926, p. 283), Crediton (N.C. 1897, p. 159), 
Bristol (N.C. 1923, p. 236), Ballymoney (Trans. Kilkenny Arch. Soc. iii, 1854-5, p. 63), 
Bampton (N.C. 1851, p. 10), Wrotham ( J.B.A.A . 1849, p. 63), Staple (N.C. 1943, P- 107). 
The only recorded find of milled pieces of the recoinage period is Broughton Astley (N.C. 
1882, p. 88). 

5 Op. cit., p. 191. 


6 Craig, op. cit., p. 145. 
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Charles II and James II 



True wt. 

Normal variation 

Average 

Max. 

Min. 

25 . 6 d. 

232-26 gr. 

226-4-231-2 

22g-2 

233-1 

226-4 

IS. 

92-90 gr. 

88-8-91-2 

90-5 

97'2 

87-2 


William III 


IS. 

92-90 gr. 

87-8-91-7 

91-2 

98-4 

78-9 

6 d. 

46-45 g r - 

41-4-46-9 

45 - 8 

49-4 

39-4 


The main interest of the milled coins centred around a technical 
problem not hitherto considered in the modern series. Many pieces 
showed distinct traces of incuse impressions on either, or both, faces 
and it is not yet established how these were caused. This feature has 
been observed on Greek 1 and Roman 2 coins, where it has been recog- 
nized as being due to the restriking of brockages, but at least until the 
reign of Anne, when it becomes rare, it seems to be a frequent feature 
on silver and copper. 3 It has been suggested that it is caused by the 
“ clanging ” of dies 4 resulting in impressions being made by one on the 
other, and this is a known cause of some so-called varieties on pennies 
of the early nineteenth century. However, the depth of the incuse 
portions visible on some specimens, and the complete absence of de- 
fects in the positive impression makes me prefer the restruck brockage 
explanation. "Ghosting” such as is found on many thin coins of 
the Middle Ages, seems unlikely, in view of the relatively thick flans 
employed, and the fairly abrupt cessation of the phenomenon. The 
question, however, requires a great deal more study. 

Although no new evidence was found bearing on the problem of the 
so-called "2nd Bust” of William III, several pointers towards the 
relative chronology of the numerous varieties of 1696-7 were obtained. 
The tentative suggestions here put forward can only be tested as and 
when more hoards of this period are recovered, and in the light of 
further study of the mass of these coins now extant. 

The only denomination in which the varieties are sufficiently well 
defined to permit a detailed classification is the sixpence. Our guide 
throughout must be the London coins, which present the varieties 
shown in the first table on p. 296. 

Type 1 was certainly in use from the beginning of the year until 
well after October 1696, when the last of the provincial mints (Chester) 
was opened, for it is the normal, and at most mints the only variety 
dated 1696. The introduction of a new puncheon for the Irish harp 
was rapidly followed by the use of a smaller crown and this Type 3, 

1 J. G. Milne, N.C. 1936, p. 254. 

2 Noted by me for many reigns between Hadrian (117-38) and Justinian II (685-711). 
For a different technical interpretation, see N. Durr, Beobachtimgen zuy romischen Miinz- 
pragung, Jahresbericht 1953 des historischen Museums Basel, p. 1. 

3 Of the copper series in the National Collection, some 50 per cent, show this feature. 

4 I owe this information to Mr. C. W. Peck. 
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rare in 1696, is normal at all mints in 1697. The experimental Second 
Bust can be seen to fall at the turn of the year 1696-7 (old style), 


Type 

Bust 

Harp 

Crown over shields 

Date 

Rarity 

I 

I 

I 

Large 

1695-6 

C 

2 

I 

2 

Large 

1696 

R 

31 

I 

2 

Small 

1696 

R 

4 

2 

2 

Small 

1696-7 

R 

311 

I 

2 

Small 

1697 

C 

5 

3 

2 

Small 

1697 

C 

6 

3 

2 

Large 

1697-9 

C 


and the hoard suggests that it was followed by the continued use of 
the first bust (Type 3). It has already been shown that a date 1697 is 


No. 

Date 

Harp 

Crown 
over shields 

Bust 

Mint 

Location 1 

Rarity 

I 

2 

3 

ii 

1695 

I 

Large 

I 



— 

BM 


R 

ii 

1696 

I 

Large 

I 

LJ 


— 

BM 

26 

C 2 








B 

BM 


N 








C 

BM 


R 








E 

BM 


R 2 








N 

BM 

I 

S 








Y 2 

BM 

3 

R 








y 

BM 

23 

N 

2 

1696 

2 


I 



— 

BM 

1 

R 






1 


B 

— 


R 2 

3i 

1696 

2 


I 

/ 


— 

BM 


R 2 








B 

— 


R 2 








N 

— 


R 3 

4 1 

1696 

2 

Small 


2 


— 

BM 


R 3 

ii 

1697 

2 

Small 


2 


— 

BM 


R 

3 11 

1697 

2 

Small 

I 



— 

BM 

3 

C 








B 

BM 


N 








C 

BM 

I 

N 








E 

BM 


S 








N 

BM 


N 








y 

BM 

2 

R 

5 

1697 

2 

Small 



3 

— 

BM 

I 

C 








c 

BM 


R 3 








E 

BM 


R 2 








Y 

BM 


R 2 

6i 

1697 

2 

Large 



3 

— 

BM 

3 

C 2 








B 

BM 


R 








C 

BM 


R 3 








E 

BM 


R 2 

7 3 

1697 

2 

Large 

I 



B 

BM 

■ 

N 








C 

BM 


N 








E 

BM 

1 

R 

6ii 

1698 

2 



Large 



3 

— 

BM 

1 

N 


1 In the second column are given the numbers in the Redcar Hoard. 

2 A mule connects this reverse variety with the obverse of Type 5 Y. 

3 Type 7 is exclusive to the provincial mints, where it is probably concurrent with 6i. 
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probable for its deposition. First and Third Bust coins, both shillings 
and sixpences, are present in about equal numbers. Third Bust six- 
pences are very rare at the provincial mints, and it seems likely that 
the First Bust continued to be used by them until the end, for at them 
alone is it combined with the latest London reverse, on which we find 
once more the large crowns. The Third Bust alone was used at London 
for this variety (Type 6) which was probably current from about the 
middle of 1697. I think that the absence of muling between First 
Bust obverses and Type 6 reverses indicates that, at London at least, 
they have a definite chronological importance and that Type 5 
intervenes between 3d and 6. Type 6 of the provincial mints was 
absent, as were Third Bust sixpences of York, on which the mark Y 
was revived. The latest issues of 1697 were thus represented by 
London coins only, a further indication that the successive varieties 
produced in the capital took time to reach the provincial mints. I 
subjoin a table of varieties based on my assumption (which does not 
amount to proof) that the Third Bust superseded the First about the 
middle of 1697. 1 


YEARBY (REDCAR) HOARD 

Reference numbers in square brackets are to H. A. Seaby, Notes on English Silver 
Coins, 1066-1648, and to his English Silver Coinage i64g-ig4g. 

Pieces marked with an asterisk have been acquired by the British Museum. 

Edward VI (3) 

Shillings (2) : (Fine coinage) : Tun 2. 

Sixpence (1) : (Fine coinage): Tun 1. 

Philip and Mary (3) 

Shillings (3) : Spanish titles, no date x ; English title only, 155- 2. 

Elizabeth I (381) 

Shillings (114) : 

Crosslet *23 ; 2 Martlet 14; uncertain 1558-60 2; Bell 4] A 6 ] Escallop over 
A /Escallop 1 ; Escallop 6; Crescent/Escallop x; Crescent 3; Hand 4; Tun xx; 
TunjWoolpack over Tun x; Woolpack xx; Key /Key over Woolpack x; Key 2; 
1 4 ; 2 6 ; Uncertain 1582-1602 8 ; Uncertain 1558-1602 6 . 

Sixpences (266) : 

Pheon 1561 13 ; 1562 over 1 7; 1562 x; 1563 x; 1564 5; 1565 x; Uncertain 
*565 7 ; Rose 1565 1 ; Lion 1566 2 ; Portcullis 1566 8 ; Uncertain 1566 3 ; Coronet 
1566 x; 1567 xo; Uncertain 1567 2; Coronet 1568 xx; 1569 X2; Uncertain 
1569 x ; Coronet 1570 7 ; Castle 1570 x ; 1571 7 ; Ermine 1572 xo ; 1573 6 ; Un- 
certain 1573 4; Acorn 1573 6; 1574 3 ; Uncertain 1574 2; Eglantine 1574 8; 
1575 12 ; 1576 x ; 1577 over 6 x ; Uncertain date 3 ; Uncertain 157- 2 ; Greek 
CrossjGreek Cross over Eglantine 1578 over 7 x ; Greek Cross 1578 xx ; 1579 5 1 
157- x ; Greek CrossjGreek Cross over Rose 1580 over 79 over 65 *x ; Greek Cross 

1 The information on which this table is based is derived from the trays of the National 
Collection, with additional material from H. A. Seaby ’s, English Silver Coinage 164 9- 
X949, pp. 96-97. Mr. P. A. Rayner (for whose treatment of the subject see Seaby's Coinand 
Medal Bulletin, September 1954, P- 367) has kindly discussed the question, and approxi- 
mate degrees of rarity, with the writer. 

2 One reads REGIN. {sic). Acquired by BM. 
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1580 over 79 2 ; 1580 2 ; Latin Cross 1580 1 ; 1581 5; Sword 1582 8 ; Uncertain 
1582 2 ; Bell 1582 5 ; 1583 7 ; Uncertain 1583 T ; A 1583 3 ; 1584 2 ; A over Bell 1 ; 
Escallop 1585 5; 1586 over 5 1; 1586 1; Crescent 1587 t; 1588 t; Uncertain 
158- r; Hand 1590 d\ 1591 over o 2; 1591 3; 1592 t; Uncertain 1592 t; Tun 
1592 3; 1593 5; 1594 over 3 j; 1594 r ; Woolpack over TunjTun 1594 over 3 j; 
Woolpack 1594 2; Uncertain 1595 2; Aey 1596 3; 1597 t; 1598 t; 159- j; 
1 1601 2 ; 2 1602 5. 

Groat (1) : 

Crosslet 1. 

James I (164) 

English (158) 

Shillings (103) : 

1st Coinage : Thistle (1st) 2 ; (2nd) 7 ; Lis (2nd) 8 ; Uncertain (2nd) 1. 

2nd Coinage: Lis (3rd) n\ Rose (3rd) 3; Uncertain (3rd) 7; Rose (4th) 9; 
Escallop over Rose (4th) 1 ; Escallop (4th) 6 ; Grapes (4th) 5 ; Coronet (4th) 6 ; 
Uncertain (4th) 3 ; Coronet (5th) 3 ; Key (5th) 2 ; (5th) 1 ; Mullet (5th) 1 ; 

Trefoil (5th) 2; Cinquefoil (5th) 1; Uncertain (5th) 9. 

3rd Coinage: Thistle (6th) 3; Lis (6th) 4; Trefoil (6th) 5; Uncertain (6th) 3. 

Sixpences (55) : 

1st Coinage: Thistle (1st) 1603 5; (2nd) 1603 6; Lis (2nd) 1604 5. 

2nd Coinage : Lis (3rd) 1604 3 ; 1605 1 ; Rose over LisjRose (3rd) 1605 2 ; Rose 
(3rd) 1605 8 ; (4th) 1605 2 ; 1606 2 ; Uncertain (4th) 1606 1 ; Escallop (4th) 
1606 2 ; Grapes/Grapes over Escallop (4th) 1 ; Grapes (4th) 1607 4 ; Uncertain 
(4th) 1607 2 ; Coronet (4th) 1607 1 ; 1609 1 ; Key (4th) 1609 1 ; Mullet (4th) 
1611 j. 

3rd Coinage: Thistle (6th) 1621 2; 1622 2; 1623 t; Zis (6th) 1624 1; Trefoil 
over Lis (6th) 1624 1. 

Scots (3) 

Shillings (3) : 

Thistle (English Arms) 1 ; (Scots Arms) 2. 

Irish (3) 

Shillings (3) : 

Uncertain 3. 

Charles I (449) 

Tower Mint (445) 

Half-crowns (73) : 

Lis [ia 2 ] t; Portcullis [2c] j; Bell [3a 1 ] 2; Crown [3 a 1 ] 3; Tun [3a 1 ] 4; Triangle 
[3a 2 ] 2; Star [4] 2; Triangle in Circle [4] 13; Star or Triangle in Circle [4] 2; 
(P) [3a 3 ] 4 ; (R) [3a 3 ] 13 ; Eye [3a 3 ] 6 ; Sun [3a 3 ] 9 ; Uncertain [3a 3 ] 4 ; Sun [5] 4 ; 
Uncertain [5] j. 

Shillings (332) : 

Lis [1] 4 ; Cross on Steps [1] 1 ; Negro's Head [ia] 1 ; Castle [ia] j ; Plumes [2a] 2 ; 
Rose [2b] j; Plumes or Rose [2a] r; Harp [3 1 ] 7; Portcullis [3 1 ] to; Harp or 
Portcullis [3 1 ] 5 ; Bell [3a] 7 ; Crown [3a] 25 ; [3b] 2 ; TunITun over Crown [3a] 2 ; 
Emw [3a] 2j; BeW, Crown or Tun [3a] 5; Tun [4 1 ] 3; [4 s ] 4; Anchor [4 3 ] 7; Tmm 
or Anchor [43] 4; Anchor [4**] 4; Triangle /Triangle over Anchor [4 4 ] j; Triangle 
[4 3 ] 4; [4+] T9; Star I Star over Triangle [4+] 2; Star [4+] 20; Triangle in Circle / 
Triangle in Circle over Star [4 4 ] t; Triangle in Circle [4 4 ] 52; (P) [4 4 ] T3: 
(R) [ 4 4 ] 50; [ 4 4 ] -T-r; Sun [4 4 ] T3; Uncertain [4+] 37; Swm [4=] 6; [4 6 ] 2; 

Sceptre [4 s ] 2 ; Sun or Sceptre [4 s ] 2. 
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Sixpences (40) : 

Cross on Steps [ia] 1625 z; Harp [3] 2; Portcullis [3] z; Harp or Portcullis 
[3] z; Bell [3a] 2; Crown [3a] 8 ; Tun [3a] 6; Bell, Crown or Tun [3a] z; Tun 
[4 1 ] 3; Anchor [4 2 ] 2; Triangle [4 2 ] 2; [4 s ] 2; Star [4 s ] 6; Triangle in Circle 
[4 3 ] j ; (R) [4 3 ] 1 ; Sceptre [4 4 ] j. 

Aberystwyth (i) 

Shilling (1) : 

Book 1. 

Oxford (i) 

Half-crown (1) : 

“Declaration" 1644 j. 

False (2) 

Shillings (2) : 

Anchor [4 3 ] z; no ini. [4+] z. 

Commonwealth (i) 

Shilling (1) : 

Sun 1653 z. 

Charles II (75) 

Hammered (32) 

Half-crowns (11): 

[453] 2 ; [456] 9- 

Shillings (21): 

[1017] 4 \ [1019] zz; Uncertain 5; False z. 

Milled (43) 

Half-crowns (18) : 

1663 [437] z; 1664 [460] z; 1671 [468] 2; 1673 [473] z; 1676 [478] 7; 1677 
[479] 3; 1679 [481] z; 1681 [486] z; 1683 [490] z. 

Shillings (25) : 

1663 [1022] 7; [1025] 3; 1668 [1030]* 6; 1672 [1036] z; 1676 [1047] 2; 1677 
[1050] z; [1053] z; 1679 [1054] z; 1683 [1065] 2; 1684 [1066] z. 

James II (4) 

Half-crowns (1): 

1687 [498] z. 

Shillings (3) : 

1685 [1068] 3. 

William III (117) 

Tower Mint (55) 

Shillings (21) : 

1695 [1077] 16 9 6 [1078] 15 ; [1080] 1* ; 1697 [1091] 2; [1108] z. 

Sixpences (34) : 

1696 [1533] 26; [1543] z*; 1697 [1552] 4 ; [1566] 3. 

Norwich (3) 

Shillings (2) : 

1696 [1085] J > !6 97 [1099] z. 

Sixpence (1) : 

1696 [1538] z. 
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Chester (3) 

Shillings (2) : 

1697 [1096] j; [1104] 1. 

Sixpence (1) : 

1697 [1557] I - 

York (56) 

Shillings (28): 

1696 [1086] jo; [1087] S' 1697 [1100] 4] [1107] 6. 
Sixpences (28) : 

1696 [1539] 23; [1340] 3; 1697 [1562] 2. 


Summary of the Hoard 



25 . 6 d. 

IS. 

6 d. 

4 <f. 

Totals 

Face value 
£ s. d. 

Edward VI 



2 

I 


3 

2 

6 

Philip and Mary 



3 



3 

3 

O 

Elizabeth I 



114 

266 

I 

381 

12 2 

4 

James I 



(109) 

( 55 ) 


(164) 

(6 16 

6) 

,, English 



103 

55 


158 

6 10 

6 

,, Scots 



3 



3 

3 

0 

Irish . 



3 



3 

3 

0 

Charles I 


74 

335 

40 


449 

27 5 

0 

Commonwealth 



I 



I 

I 

0 

Charles II 


(29) 

( 46 ) 



( 75 ) 

(5 18 

6) 

„ Hammered 


II 

21 



32 

2 8 

6 

Total Hammered . 

85 

585 

362 

I 

1.033 

£Y 18 

IO 

Charles II Milled 


18 

25 



43 

3 10 

O 

James II 


I 

3 



4 

5 

6 

William III . 



(53) 

(64) 


(117) 

(4 5 

0) 

„ London 



21 

34 


55 

1 18 

O 

Norwich 



2 

I 


3 

2 

6 

,, Chester 



2 

I 


3 

2 

6 

Y ork . 



28 

28 


56 

2 2 

O 

Total Milled 

19 

81 

64 


164 

8 0 

6 

Grand Total 

IO4 

666 

426 

I 

1,197 

£56 19 
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REPORT ON THE POTTERY CONTAINERS OF THE 
REDCAR COIN HOARD 

The pottery found in association with the hoard of coins has been 
reconstructed at the British Museum and proves to belong to two jugs. 
Both vessels now consist of several fragments of the body and base, 
and on each the lower end of attachment of the handle is present. 
The missing necks, rims, and handles have therefore been added on 
the drawings (Figs. 1 and 2) by comparison with complete examples. 

Fig. 1. Jug of thick sandy buff ware. Dark green glaze covers the 
outside surface, becoming thinner towards the base. Similar glaze 
also covers the whole of the inside surface. In shape the jug is ovoid, 
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with a smooth curve in profile. Two girth grooves, close together, 
mark the change from neck to body, and a broad shallow groove is 
on the bulge. The attachment of the handle, marked by a large 
thumb impression, is just above the body groove. The base is moulded 
at the edge and slightly hollowed underneath. 




Fig. 2. Jug of pink-toned buff ware. Patches of shiny green glaze 
remain on the upper part of the body ; the surface is rather worn 
below the bulge, but the glaze does not seem to have extended much 
below this level. Glaze also covers the entire inside surface. The shape 
is broader than that of the other jug, with a sharper curve above the 
shoulder. No decoration is present. The lower end of the handle, 
also marked by the thumb, is attached above the bulge. The base 
is almost flat ; the edge is plain and only slightly moulded. 

In character the two jugs have much in common, and evidently 
they represent the coarse table ware of the late seventeenth century, 
though still embodying a strong medieval tradition. The leading 
characteristic, the presence of an over-all glaze on the inside surface 
as well as outside, occurs frequently on Tudor coarse wares used at 
the table and in cooking, and this feature lasted well into the eigh- 
teenth century. There is, however, little means by which these post- 
medieval coarse wares may be differentiated, unless they are found 
in association with the finer imported wares or with coins. The 
archaeological value of the Redcar find is thus in providing a closely 
fixed date for the pottery. G. C. Dunning 



AN EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY COLLECTION OF 
ANGLO-SAXON COINS 

By r. h. m. dolley and MRS. j. s. strudwick 

One of the less satisfactory features of the British Museum Catalogue 
of Anglo-Saxon Coins is its failure to record provenance, with the 
result that numismatists have been deprived of the opportunity of 
utilizing to the full the cumulative evidence of a number of parcels of 
coins from unpublished finds. 1 Moreover, there are few series where 
provenance is so relevant to the problem of authenticity, and hence 
the value of such eighteenth-century collections as have been preserved 
intact, for it is only with the nineteenth century that modern forgery 
really becomes dangerous. 2 As regards the National Collection, the 
present system of coded tickets was not introduced until the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, and it is comparatively easy to 
establish the source of coins acquired since then, by reference to the 
complete run of more or less standard registers. More recently still it 
has become the practice to include on the ticket a brief note of the 
previous possessor’s name and of the hoard provenance, if any. In the 
case of coins acquired before 1837, however, to discover the pedigree 
is something of a lottery. Occasionally a note may appear on the 
otherwise blank tickets that seem to have been introduced after the 
1837 reform, but in general one’s only hope is to wade through a 
number of manuscript lists on the off-chance of coming across a 
recognizable description. Not all of these manuscript lists have sur- 
vived, and it is particularly to be regretted that coins from the Sloane 
collection can now be identified as such only by a not always conclu- 
sive process of elimination. 

Fortunately there has survived intact an eighteenth-century manu- 
script catalogue of even earlier material which can claim to be re- 
garded as the first scholarly collection of Anglo-Saxon coins ever to be 
put together, part of the cabinet of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, the 
famous antiquary, and confidant and "cousin” of James I. A careful 
collation of Speed’s engravings in the 1611 edition of his History 
establishes that the collection was already of considerable importance 
by that date — if indeed not substantially complete — but unfortunately 
we know of no reference that would warrant our describing it as a 
sixteenth-century collection, though it may well have been begun 
while Queen Elizabeth I still occupied the throne. The collection, 
then, is one of the oldest of its kind still to be preserved intact, ante- 
dating even the Swedish royal collections, but unfortunately the 
earliest surviving manuscript catalogue was not made until well over 

! For example, a recent check of some early registers has revealed that the Museum 
possesses substantial portions at least of unpublished finds from Rome, Russia, and Ire- 
land, and this check was confined to the tenth and eleventh centuries only. 

2 The contemporary forgery, of course, is always dangerous — and often more interest- 
ing than the issue it imitates. 
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a century after Cotton’s death. 1 By that time Keder had published 
a catalogue of his private collection, establishing a Swedish primacy 
in the field of Anglo-Saxon numismatics — at least as regards defini- 
tive publication — that has still seriously to be challenged. 2 The Cotton 
collection, however, was not less fortunate in its eventual cataloguer, 
the distinguished antiquary Samuel Pegge (1704-96) who was engaged 
on the task in the autumn of 1747. 

Pegge listed and minutely described 128 coins, and of these 112 can 
be readily identified as coins in the British Museum trays. Nine 
pieces described by Pegge were found to be missing when Andrew 
Gifford (1700-84) formally incorporated the Cotton coins into the 
National Collection after the removal to Montagu House, but on the 
other hand Gifford was able to record thirteen coins that had escaped 
Pegge’s notice, either because they had been “borrowed” and sub- 
sequently returned, or perhaps because Gifford’s official standing 
enabled him to make a more thorough search. All these thirteen 
pieces can be identified, but five more pieces described both by Gifford 
and by Pegge cannot now be traced. Originally, therefore, the Cotton 
collection must have comprised at least 141 Anglo-Saxon coins, and 
there is reason to believe that it may have been even more extensive. 

In a postscript to his preface, Pegge complains that he has been 
able to identify among the coins he included in his catalogue only 
fifteen out of the thirty-four engraved by Speed. Indeed, the purpose 
of his catalogue seems to have been to serve as a check upon further 
depredation. If, then, Pegge was right in his contention that Speed 
drew on the Cotton cabinet alone for his illustrations, some twenty 
or so coins must have disappeared from it between 1611 and 1747, 
including a number of notable rarities. It is unlikely that they were 
lost in the fire of 1731, for Pegge would surely have welcomed a more 
charitable explanation of the mystery. Moreover, one or two of them 
can be identified with reasonable confidence as coins still extant. For 
our part, we were a little doubtful — despite Walker’s and Ffolkes’s 
corroboration — whether Pegge was correct in his assertion that Speed 
drew exclusively upon the Cotton cabinet, but it must be admitted 
that it is more than probable that the collection had suffered serious 
losses from pilfering in the course of the hundred years or so that elapsed 
between Cotton’s death and Pegge’s unofficial “curatorship”. 3 That 
the Cotton collection of Anglo-Saxon coins originally numbered up- 
wards of 160 pieces can be regarded as virtually certain. 

In these circumstances it has been thought desirable to append a 
list of the nineteen coins engraved by Speed which Pegge claimed had 

1 For the early history of the Department of Coins and Medals of the British Museum 
see the notable paper by Dr. John Walker, B.M.Q. xviii (1953), pp. 76-80. 

2 In the light of English neglect of Nordman’s classic work on the Finnish hoards, it is 
not surprising that still less attention has been paid to works of Brenner and Keder that 
even antedate Fountaine. 

3 Speed's only positive claim was to have drawn on the Cotton cabinet for all his 
“British ” coins. However, it will not fail to be noticed that the geographical pattern of the 
missing nineteen Speed coins is precisely that of the Cotton collection as listed by Pegge — 
only three pieces are from mints south of the Thames. This argument may seem decisive. 
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once been part of the Cotton collection, and an attempt has also been 
made to establish whether or not the coins in question have since 
found their way into the National Collection. In the case of one or two 
outstanding rarities — for example East Anglia, 404 — it is 

reasonably certain that the wanderer has returned to the fold, but in 
the case of others — for example the Ecghard of Beorhtric which cannot 
well be other than the Hunter coin — it would seem that the pieces 
have strayed irrevocably. In view of the outstanding rarity of so 
many of these coins, it is indeed satisfactory that the losses have been 
made good in the majority of cases by the subsequent acquisition of 
die-duplicates. Even so, the National Collection is the poorer for 
lacking the Pembroke Cynethrith (now in Lockett), not to mention 
the unpublished moneyer of Norwich for Eadmund. 

Pegge’s manuscript catalogue is spread over, but by no means fills 
twenty-five near quarto leaves written on one side only, and is penned 
in a small, neat, and eminently legible hand. The brief descriptions of 
the types are in every case adequate, and are sometimes curiously 
"macaronic”, a good example being afforded by the entry corre- 
sponding to Edward the Confessor, 349: " EDPARDXAGLOFto 

Rex sedet coronatus, sinistra mundum, dextra sceptrum tenens. R' 
the Martlets with Feet, & two annulets -HOKETELONEOFE.” Pegge 
and Linnaeus were contemporaries, but Pegge can perhaps be pardoned 
for ignoring the niceties of the species “Deli chon”. Even so, it is a 
little surprising that a scholar of his ability did not essay a respect- 
able compromise with a formula such as " hirun dines pediferae duobus 
cum anulis”. Where weights are given, which is surprisingly often, 
they are generally accurate within a grain. In a few places, notably 
in the case of the so-called "rare” types of Edward the Elder, the de- 
scriptions are curtailed or even omitted and replaced by charming 
sketches which are also remarkably accurate. 

We have thought it worth while to instance Pegge’s misattributions 
— and also those of Speed— not from any feeling of superiority but in 
order to indicate the state of numismatic knowledge in the early 
seventeenth century and about the middle of the eighteenth. It may 
seem to some collectors of trifling import that Pegge should have been 
unable to distinguish the coins of dEthelstan of East Anglia from those 
of iEthelstan of All England, but it is something always to be borne in 
mind by the student trying to establish the identity of coins described 
with tantalizing brevity in the works or papers of other early anti- 
quaries. Pegge, incidentally, misattributes only 12 out of 112 coins, 
which marks a most significant advance upon Speed's total of 13 
wrong out of 34. Still more remarkable is Taylor Combe’s achieve- 
ment, which surely entitles him to rank as the "father” of English 
numismatists, at least as regards the Saxon series. All the Cotton 
coins were correctly attributed by him with only one or two excep- 
tions, notably the controversial Beorhtric of Wessex about which the 
last word has perhaps still to be said. It is not perhaps generally 
appreciated how much Ruding owed to Taylor Combe, and it is to be 
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hoped that members of this society will take full advantage of Dr. 
E. C. Linton’s most generous gift to its Library of Bryer’s manuscript 
transcript of Taylor Combe’s notes for an unpublished corpus of 
Ancient British and Anglo-Saxon coins. 1 

Gifford’s annotations on Pegge’s manuscript are in a coarser hand, 
and are often a little ambiguous. Lor example, it is not always clear 
whether he is amplifying, correcting, or even substituting — at one 
stage he seems to have been more interested in checking the totals 
than the pieces themselves, the reign of Edward the Elder being a case 
in point. As far as can be judged, however, Gifford records 124 coins as 
having been “brought to, and put into ye Museum”, this total in- 
cluding one or two pieces which he claimed to be missing but which 
had certainly found their way to the Museum by the end of the cen- 
tury. As we have seen, 119 of these coins can be readily identified as 
in the British Museum trays, and these pieces have now been given 
tickets to the effect that they are ex Cotton. There remain five coins, 
described by Pegge and endorsed by Gifford as “brought to ye 
Museum”, which cannot now be traced, and which would appear 
prima facie to have been abstracted from the National Collection 
after the removal to Montagu House. It is here that the Taylor Combe 
manuscript comes into its own. Two of the missing coins are notable 
rarities, a Brooke 5 of Ecgbeorht by the moneyer Diormod and a 
Brooke 10 of rEthelwulf by the moneyer Osmund. Neither appears 
in the Taylor Combe corpus, though he would scarcely have over- 
looked the former in particular, a coin of a type so rare that he knew 
only one example, the Hunter Sigestef. It can be assumed, then, that 
the losses occurred before 1803 when Taylor Combe assumed the charge 
of the National Collection. 

Principally the reconstituted Cotton collection will be regarded 
as a canon of authenticity, in this respect surpassing even the Hunter 
as regards antiquity, though not, alas, rivalling it in range. It can 
safely be said of the earlier seventeenth century that there was nobody 
with the numismatic knowledge and technical equipment necessary 
to produce a Saxon forgery capable of deceiving even for one minute 
the modern expert, and consequently the Cotton coins must com- 
mand the same respect as if they were to turn up tomorrow in a hoard. 
This is a matter of some moment when one considers its high propor- 
tion of great rarities, especially in the Mercian, East Anglian, and 
Northumbrian series — under the heading of Mercia being included the 
tenth-century pence of the north-western area. It is perhaps not 
generally realized that it is to Cotton’s diligent enthusiasm that the 
National Collection owes thirteen of the twenty coins of Edward the 
Elder’s “rare” types recorded in the 1893 Catalogue , and, these apart, 
the Cotton collection would still be memorable as the provenance of 
the styca of Eadberht and Ecgberht, the St. Martin penny of Lincoln, 
and the Eric Bloodaxe penny of York. It is not without interest — 

1 The original manuscript which Bryer copied was preserved in the British Museum, but 
appears to have perished in the destruction of the Coin Room in 1941. 
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nor indeed significance — that the collection should prove not to contain 
a single Northumbrian penny of the ninth century and only a single 
copper styca. Indeed, the Cotton cabinet is almost as interesting for 
what it lacked as for what it comprised. Especially is this the case as 
regards the eleventh century, where the Swedish finds have completely 
altered our concepts of relevant type frequency. To take but one 
example, quatref oil of Cnut is nearly twice as common as short cross and 
more than seven times as common as arm-and-sceptre, while pointed 
helmet is very nearly as common as quatrefoil. Y et the Cotton collection 
can boast one short cross coin and one arm-and-sceptre but not one 
piece of the types that are now considered common. 

It has been claimed that the Cotton coins have virtually the same 
authority as if they were to turn up tomorrow in a hoard, and in 
fact it would seem that the Cotton cabinet drew heavily upon three 
unpublished finds. Most obvious is the superb run of pence of Edward 
the Elder accounting for nearly a third of the whole collection. As will 
be shown in a paper elsewhere, these coins form a remarkably homo- 
geneous group, almost all being products of the Chester-Derby-Shrews- 
bury triangle and struck in the latter part of Edward’s reign. 1 Less 
spectacular are the important group of East Anglian pence of the 
ninth century, and the curious run of pence of Harold I from Danelaw 
mints. The Cotton family estates were primarily in the north Mid- 
lands — Sir Robert’s own seat being at Conington near Peterborough — 
and the impression given by the whole collection, and not by these 
three “hoards” alone, is very much that the Cotton cabinet has been 
built up in the main from local finds. 

This impression is borne out by an analysis of the fifty-odd pence 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries that have an unambiguous mint 
signature. As is argued elsewhere in the Journal, it would appear 
that roughly half of the late Saxon coinage was struck north of the 
Thames, and half on or to the south of the river. Of the Cotton coins 
in question, however, less than twenty per cent, are struck on or south 
of the Thames, a phenomenon which not only suggests that the coins 
had mainly, if not, indeed, exclusively, been found north of the river 
but which prompts some interesting reflections. For example, there 
would seem little doubt but that Wells was right in giving some at least 
of the “Hamtun” coins to Northampton instead of Southampton. 2 

1 Of the so-called “rare” types of Edward the Elder, only Brooke i and 2 are to be 
associated with “Wessex”. The remainder are purely “Mercian”. Similarly the “ordi- 
nary ” types can be broken down into at least eight well-defined groupings, geographical as 
well as chronological. Of the 38 Cotton coins of this reign, only 5 would seem to have been 
struck on or south of the Thames, and all these are late. Another 5, also late, were prob- 
ably struck in Danish Mercia, while the remaining 28 are late coins from Western Mercia, 
the great majority from mints that had not struck for Alfred. It is not surprising that 
Cotton’s coins of iEthelstan repeat this geographical pattern. Of 7 coins, 2 are from Chester, 
1 from Derby, 2 from York, and 1 each from Norwich and London. 

2 The recent “ discovery ” of a coin of Hsthelraed II 's first type, reading + IZZEGEL M"0 
HAMTVN, renders untenable any arrangement which seeks to allocate all Hamtun 
coins to Southampton on the one hand or Northampton on the other. As might have been 
expected, the coins now have to be divided between the two mints, and here arguments 
based on style, epigraphy, prosopography, and provenance come into their own. 
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One wonders, too, whether Brooke was right to transfer the coins 
of Beorhtric from East Anglia to Wessex. Though not at all impos- 
sible, Ecghard is by no means characteristically a West Saxon form of 
the name, and his other coin, found at Sunbury, lacks an obviously 
West Saxon provenance. 1 If the Cotton coin could be proved to come 
from East Anglia — and the run of pence from iEthelstan to Eadmund 
supplies a natural context — one wonders whether the Wessex attribu- 
tion would ever have been suggested. As it is, it is curious that Speed 
should have given the coin to an obscure king of East Anglia instead 
of to a scion of the royal house of Wessex. 

The Cotton collection, then, has an interest that is not purely 
antiquarian. Its creator is shown to be a man of unusually wide and 
discriminating interests and no mean scholar into the bargain. It is 
only too easy to dismiss the seventeenth-century antiquaries as credu- 
lous and unscientific, but at least they were not guilty of all the 
gaffes that have been laid at their door. As, it is hoped, has been 
demonstrated elsewhere, Cotton’s gold coin of “King Lucius” was 
not the complete fantasy it has been made out to be. Though natur- 
ally misattributed, it was not a forgery as alleged by Haddan and 
Stubbs, who could not be troubled to ferret out the coin they so roundly 
condemned. 2 Moreover, Pegge’s introduction to the manuscript cata- 
logue has at least one message for the numismatist of today. Written 
in simple, direct English it runs as follows : 

To Mr. David Casley, at ye. Cotton Library, 

Dear Sir, 

I fear it will be necefsary for me to make some Apology for my being so long in 
sending you a Copy of the Catalogue of ye. Anglo-Saxon Coins in the Cotton Library, 
wch. under your Favour I made the last year. My Time has been so taken up of late 
with an Affair quite forreign to these Kind of studies, that it was indeed impofsible 
for me to give you this. Token of my Respect much sooner ; I hope you will pardon an 
unavoidable Delay. 

As to ye. Catalogue itself, wth. wch. I here present you, the Coins I trust have been 
describ’d with sufficient Accuracy; All that were not in Frames have their weight 
annex’d, to half a Grain; But there is one Thing I must take some Notice of more 
particularly, which is, that I differ sometimes from Sr. Andrew Fountaine, Mr. 
Thoresby, Mr. Walker, Mr. Speed & other Antiquarians, in appropriating the Coins 
to their respective Kings. This is indeed a material Point, but I have my Reasons for 
what I have done, wch. at this Time I can’t be permitted to enter into, (for it wd. make 
this Epistle run out into too great a Length) but pofsibly I may find some future 
occasion to deduce them at large. In ye. Interim I shall only say, that as the Gentle- 
men above named seldom afsign any Reasons for their opinions, we certainly may be at 
Liberty to difsent from them, and yt. I am, Sir, with great Respect, 

your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 
Samuel Pegge. 

Godmersham 
Feb. 13. 1748. 

P.S. You will observe in perusing the Catalogue yt. Mr. Speed has engrav’d Some of 
these Coins. But whereas yt. Author has exhibited many that are not in this Collection 

1 The third penny of "Beorhtric” does have a West Saxon provenance — near An- 

dover; cf. P. Carlyon-Britton, Nnm. Chron., 1930. pp. 39-43. 2 Infra , pp. 354-8. 
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’tis to be fear’d yt. ye. Cotton Library has been plunder’d of part of its Treasure Some 
Time Since he liv’d, You have only 15 out of the 34 exemplified by him. 1 

Space does not permit the citation of all the quaint touches to be 
found in the text of the catalogue proper, but at least Pegge’s preface 
has hinted at them. Perhaps one day there will be found a Maecenas 
to sponsor the publication of a facsimile edition which would do 
justice to Pegge’s penmanship and to his skill as an artist. Such an 
edition need not be very costly, and ideally would illustrate the actual 
coins as well. 2 The substance of the commentary is incorporated 
in the notes that follow. We apologize for their aridity, but think 
that they may yet be serviceable, both to possessors of the British 
Museum Catalogue who may wish to mark up the provenance of some 
of the more interesting coins, and to those students of Anglo-Saxon 
numismatics who believe that there is much that can be salvaged 
from admittedly imperfect recording in the past. That the Pegge 
manuscript survived the devastation of the last war must be regarded 
as fortunate in the extreme, and possibly publication of the essential 
content may seem a wise precaution in an age when destruction has 
become more and more dramatically sudden and when safety seems 
to lie only in dispersal. 3 

A. Cotton Coins in the British Museum and of which B.M.C. number is known 
Coins marked (S) engraved by Speed 
Coins marked (G) added to Pegge MS. by Gifford 

Mercia 

Off a. Br. "portrait group”, Ciolhard, Ibba (S), Lulla (S). 

B.M.C. 11, 20, 22— the last given by Speed to Offa of Essex. 

Cmiwulf. Br. Group I b, Eanmund: Group II, Dealla. 

B.M.C. 66, 95. 

Ceolwulf. Br. B (E. Anglia), Eadgar. 

B.M.C. 104 — attributed by Pegge to Coenwulf. 

Burgred. Br. normal varieties, Berhea, Berlm, Ciallaf, Diga, Dudecil, Dudwine. 

B.M.C. 158, 169, 189, 228, 250, 260. 

Kent 

Cuthred. Br. 2, Werheard: Br. 1, Eaba (S). 

B.M.C. 9, 12 — the latter given by Speed to Cuthred of Wessex. 

East Anglia 

Mthelstan I. Br. normal varieties, Eadgar, Eadnoth, idem, Erhnwer, Orhthelm, 
sine nomine. 

B.M.C. 6, 7, 9, 15, 18, 20 — all attributed by Pegge to dithelstan of All England. 

1 Mr. David Casley was the effective head of the King’s and Cotton libraries before the 
foundation of the British Museum proper after Sloane’s death in 1753. For the greater part 
of his career he was subject to a nominal superior, but towards the end was himself com- 
pelled by infirmity to exercise his functions through a deputy. At least as regards numis- 
matics he seems to have been a conscientious " Keeper”— the Department of Coins and 
Medals possesses in addition to the Pegge MS. a similar catalogue of the Norman, Planta- 
genet, and Tudor coins drawn up at Casley’s request by Martin Ffolkes (1670-1754). 

2 For an illustration of one page of the Pegge MS. see R. H. M. Dolley, B.M.Q. xix (1954). 
pp. 75-81, and Pis. xxx and xxxi. 

3 It is hoped to publish in a forthcoming number of the Journal the whole text of the 
Martin Ffolkes catalogue, which is very differently arranged and which lists many fewer 
coins— -a significant commentary on Cotton’s Saxon interests. 
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Mthelweard. Br. normal varieties, Eadmund (S), idem. 

B.M.C. 28, 29 — both attributed by Pegge to ^Ethelweard of Wessex, the former 
by Speed also. 

Eadmund. Br. normal varieties, Eadmund (S), Eadwald. 

B.M.C. 59, 61 — both attributed by Pegge to Eadmund of All England, the 
former by Speed also. 

St. Edmund. Br. normal type, Elismus. 

B.M.C. 385. 

St. Martin. B.M.C. 698. 

Northumbria 

Eadberht. Br. Arch. Ecgberht, joint issue. 

B.M.C. 4 — attributed by Pegge to Ecgbeorht of Wessex. 

Eric Haraldsson. Br. “ sword type ”, Aculf. 

B.M.C. mi. 

St. Peter. Br. 4 (without sword). 

B.M.C. 1125 (G). 

Wessex 

Ecgbeorht. Br. Group I, 1, Tidbearht. 

B.M.C. 11. 

All England 

Alfred. Br. 6, Goda. 

B.M.C. 325. 

Edward the Elder. Br. 13, Abba, Megenfred, /Ethelstan, Beahstan, Beornere, 
Beornvvald (G), Brece, Burhelm, Eadered, Iva, Raegenulf, Vvaleman, A^varmer, 
Vvefred: Br. 12, Eahlstan, Framvvis, Grimwald (G), blundered, Heremod (S), 
blundered, idem bis [B.M.C. 92 (G)]: Br. 4, Athulf: Br. 7, Boiga, Buga, Br. 6, 
Heremod, Iofermund: Br. 7, Osulf: Br. 9, Alhstan, Athulf (G), Deormod: Br. n, 
Eadmund, Irfara (G) : Br. 3, Wulfgar: Br. 2, Eicmund. B.M.C. 2, 3, 5, 6, 17, 18, 
20, 23, 25, 34, 47, 52, 57, 58, 68, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 92, 94, 99, 100, 102, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, no, nr, 112 — no. 84 given by Speed to Edward the 
Martyr. 

AEthelstan Br. 3, York, Regnald: Br. 4 var., York, Regnald: Br. 6, Chester, Frard: 
Br. 6/5, Chester, Eadmund: Br. 4, London, Biorneard (S) ; Norwich, Manticen. 

B.M.C. 6, 13, 48, 58, 65, 76. 

Eadred. Br. 1, Bese, Eardulf, Elfres, Frothric, Tyleadrex?, Theodmser: Br. 5, 
Unbein (S). 

B.M.C. 21, 34, 37, 46, 79, 96, 119 — no. 37 without regal attribution by Pegge, 
who placed it under "nummi incerti”. 

Eadwig. Br. 1, Heriger. 

B.M.C. 27. 

Eadgar. Br. 6, Hamtun, Cylm, Leofsig (S) : Br. 4, Thurmod. 

B.M.C. 15, 16, 203. 

JEthelrced II. Br. 2, York, Oda: Br. 4, York, Wulfsige: Br. 3, London, Lifinc: Br. 2, 
Norwich, Folceard (S), Swyrtinc: Sudbury, Godwine. 

B.M.C. 77, 91, 226, 289, 292, 330. 

Cnut. Br. 5, Cambridge, Godwine (S) : Br. 4, Shrewsbury , Wulfmaer. 

B.M.C. 234, 507. 

Interregnum 0/1035)6 

Br. Cnut 6, London, Brunman: Br. Harthacnut 1, Winchester , ^Elfwine (S). 

B.M.C. Cnut 467 ; Harthacnut 23. 
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Harold I. Br. 2, York, Scula ; Cambridge, ,Elfwig: Br. i, Lincoln, Swafa (S & G) : Br. 
2, Lincoln, Swartinc: Br. i, London, Leofwine ; Norwich, 5 £lfwald (G) : Br. 2, 
Norwich, Manna (G) ; Stamford, Godric; Tlietford, Hilfwine (S). 

B.M.C. 33, 39, 50, 53, 60, 82, 85, 92, 107 — no. 50 given by Speed to Harold II. 
Harthacnnt. Br. 2, Hereford, Lefenooth (P) ; London, Lefstan. 

B.M.C. 6, 15. 

Edward the Confessor. Br. 8, Exeter, Lifing: Br. 2, York, Unolf (G) : Br. 5, York, 
Arngrim (S) : Br. 6, York, Arncetel, Arngrim: Br. 7, York, Thorr (G), Ioknetel: 
Br. 8, Hereford, iElfwi: Br. 6, Leicester, Wulennoth (G) : Br. 8, Leicester, jElric: 
Br. 8/9, Leicester, Aglric: Br. 9, Leicester, Aglric: Br. 3, Chester, Wiryin: Br. 6, 
Chester, Brunnic: Br. 8, Chester, Aelfsi: Br. 3, Lincoln, Godric: Br. 8, Shrewsbury , 
Wulmasr : Br. 9, Wallingford, Brand (G) : Br. 6, Winchester, Godwine Widia : Br. 7, 
uncertain mint, Eadweard. 

B.M.C. 229, 256, 299, 321, 323, 349, 354, 547, 615, 622, 625, 626, 630, 641, 654, 
666, 1186, 1291, 1426, 1568 — no. 299 given by Speed to Edward the Elder. 

B. Cotton Coins described by Pegge but missing by 1757 
Mercia 

Burgred. Br. normal type (B.M.C. d), Duda. 

As B.M.C. 242 but trefoils flanking ETA. 

All England 
Edward the Elder 

Br. 13 (B.M.C. ii), uncertain moneyer. 

Obv. +EVEARD RE+. Rev. | EBLDO | + + + | •.•ARE | *.• 

Br. 13 (B.M.C. ii), Eadmund. 

As B.M.C. 35 but M for N in first line and crosses in place of trefoils. 

Br. 9 (B.M.C. xi), Fugel. 

Apparently an unpublished moneyer for type — a careful sketch in Pegge MS. 
seems to preclude possibility that it is misread Athulf. 

Mthelstan. Br. 5 (B.M.C. v), Megenfreth Mot. 

JEthelrced II. 

Br. 1 (B.M.C. i), London, Wulfwine. 

Rev. reading IVTO LVNDEI — not in Hildebrand. 

Br. 4 (B.M.C. viii), York, Othgrim. 

Rev. reading M - 0 E — not in Hildebrand. 

Harold I. Br. 2 (B.M.C. v), Norwich, uncertain moneyer. 

Alleged to read + ATVPIONNoR-D 
Edward the Confessor 

Br. 6 (B.M.C. vii), uncertain mint, Leofwine. 

Mint alleged to read NE or HE 

C. Cotton Coins described by Pegge and endorsed by Gifford as "brought 
to ye Museum” but which cannot now be traced 

Wessex 

Ecgbeorht. Br. Group II. 5 (B.M.C. iv), Diormod. 

Mr. Blunt suggests that this is the coin drawn by Dymock (vide B.N.J. 1953 . P- 
135). It cannot be the Lockett coin which is from the Dorset Find (cf. N.C. 
1915, pi. xvii, 4). 

Mthelwitlf. Br. 10 (B.M.C. v), Osmund. 

All England 

Eadred. Br. i (B.M.C. i), barbarous. 

Described by Pegge as “imperfect, inverted and illegible”. 
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A E their ced II 

Br. 2 ( B.M.C . ii var. d?), London, Eahlstan. 

As B.M.C. 204, which is, however, from an 1843 Irish parcel. 

Harold I. Br. 2 [B.M.C. v), Thetford, jElfwine. 

As Carson 19 but obverse legend ends R.EC. 

Two sceattas are described by Pegge in terms so vague that their identification is 
not possible. One would seem Merovingian, and the other to belong to the group 
represented by B.M.C. xv-xxi. 

D. Coins engraved by Speed and supposed by Pegge also to be ex Cotton 
Mercia 

Cynethrith, Brooke, type a, Eoba. 

Almost certainly the Pembroke coin (lot 16). 

Ccenwulf, Brooke, Group I, type c, Lul. 

Perhaps B.M.C. 73, acquired in 1802 (ex Tyssen). 

Beornwnlf, Brooke, Group B, type b, Monna. 

Approximately as B.M.Acq. 126 (ex Delgany find), and the "Rashleigh” coin of 
Taylor Combe’s notes, but Mr. Blunt believes it to be different from these and 
the other two recorded specimens. 

Berhtwulf, Brooke "cross and annulets’’ rev. Sigeheah. 

As B.M.C. 134 (ex Dorking find), the original not known to Taylor Combe. 
Probably not the Lockett coin, which has a pedigree back to Wigan. 

Burgred, Brooke normal type, Wine. 

Approximately as B.M.C. 388 (ex Gravesend find), but ligulation HNE suggests 
it is in fact the Hunter coin. 

Canterbury 

Archbishop Ceolnoth, Brooke, Group II, type 4, Diala. 

Possibly the same coin as B.M.C. 39 (Cuff, lot 396), but more probably the Hunter 
coin. 

St. Edmund Memorial (attributed by Speed to “Sigherd of Essex”). 

Brooke, normal type, Eura. 

Almost certainly B.M.C. 404, acquired after 1812 and before 1830. 
Northumbria. 

Eadberht, Brooke, normal type, without name of moneyer (attributed by Speed to 
AJthelberht of Kent). 

Possibly B.M.C. 5, acquired in 1802 (ex Tyssen). 

Eanred, Brooke, normal type, Eadwine. 

Possibly B.M.C. 92, acquired before 1812. 

Anlaf,, Brooke, type 1, Farman. 

Possibly B.M.C. 1091, acquired before 18x2 — not the Tyssen coin illustrated by 
Taylor Combe, which is from different dies [B.M.C. 1090). 

Wessex ? 

Beorlitric, Brooke, type 1, Ecghard (attributed by Speed to Berhtric of East 
Anglia) . 

Almost certainly the Hunter coin — B.M.C., East Anglia, 36 (a find from Sunbury), 
not acquired until 1865. 

Ecgbeorki, Brooke, Group I, type x, Deibus. 

As B.M.Acq. 353 (ex Dartford find) — it is curious that Taylor Combe should have 
omitted the moneyer’s name from his lists, for a fragment of a second coin ( ? that 
engraved by Speed) was presented to the museum by his widow, but unaccount- 
ably omitted from B.M.C. though clearly reading . . DEIB . . . 
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Mthelwulf, Brooke, type II (Winchester). 

As B.M.C. 32 (ex Dorking find) — probably the Hunter specimen, apparently the 
only one known to Taylor Combe. Mr. Blunt points out that the type is, how- 
ever, fairly common, perhaps because of a more recent find or finds. 

All England 

Alfred, London, Brooke, type 1 (plain monogram). 

As B.M.C. 94 ? — possibly that coin which was acquired in 1838 (provenance not 
stated) and since exchanged for a superior die-duplicate. 

Eadmund, Brooke, type 4, Norwich, Eadgar (attributed by Speed to Eadmund 
Ironside). 

Apparently unpublished — doubtfully a misread Hrodgar. Taylor Combe knew 
Manticen only for this reign and mint. 

Eadwig, Brooke, type 1, Heriger. 

Apparently a die-duplicate of a B.M. coin from the Tetney hoard (N.C. 1945 , p. 
86, no. 66). 

Edward the Confessor, Brooke, type 7, York, Othgrim. 

Superficially the same coin as B.M.C. 350, but according to Taylor Combe was in 
the B.M. in 1812 whereas B.M.C. 350 was acquired in 1883 (ex Bishopshill find). 
It is possible that the Speed coin was exchanged or sold as a duplicate at the time 
of the accession of the parcel from Bishopshill. 

Frisia (attributed by Speed to Aldulf of East Anglia). 

Aldulf, Prou, 615. 

Alleged to be silver but otherwise corresponds in every way to a gold tremissis in 
B.M. (ex George III). 

Uncertain (attributed by Speed to “Utherpendragon”). 

Probably a barbarous solidus of Virtus type ( ? Suevic) , but no exactly com- 
parable piece can be traced in B.M. 



THE ROYAL FARTHING TOKENS OF JAMES I 

By C. WILSON PECK 

i. Introduction 

There is ample historical and numismatic evidence to show that from 
about 1300 until late Stuart times the English coinage was frequently 
and sometimes for long periods continually deficient in pieces of lower 
denomination than a penny, and further that this scarcity of small 
change was greatest or, at any rate, most acutely felt during about 
the last 175 years of this period, 1 when, under the Tudor and Stuart 
monarchs, the economic structure of England was rapidly changing 
into that of a community consisting largely of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers. This shortage was undoubtedly an incon- 
venience to everyone, but to small traders and the labouring classes it 
often amounted to real hardship. 

From 1280 until 1613 the only official small change consisted of 
silver halfpennies and farthings, 2 but these were rarely available in 
sufficient quantities to meet the demand. There were two quite in- 
dependent reasons for their scarcity: firstly, they were uneconomical 
to make — four farthings, for example, required at least four times the 
time and labour that would be expended in making a single penny ; 
and secondly, they were so small that they were lost almost as fast as 
they were issued. 

To supplement this meagre supply the English tradespeople re- 
sorted to various expedients, and the writer would suggest that one 
of the earliest of these was the use of jettons, or reckoning-counters. 
These were quite substantial pieces some of which (especially the 
early ones) bore designs having a passing resemblance to the silver 
penny. They were made of copper or brass and first came from 
France at the beginning of Edward I’s reign or possibly a little earlier. 
English counters first appeared in about 1280 and continued until 
near the end of the fourteenth century. 3 The English pieces (as dis- 
tinct from the French) generally have a small circular indentation on 
one side (usually in the centre) or a hole punched right through them, 
a precaution which strongly suggests that their use as coins was known, 
or at least regarded as a very likely possibility. 

From the time of Richard II onwards several scattered but en- 
lightening references appear in the records to the scarcity of small 
change. Thus in 1379 the Commons pointed out that although certain 
weights for bread and measures for beer, such as the gallon, pottle, 
and quart, were ordained by statute, there was no small money to pay 
for smaller measures and other small purchases or for charity. In 
1393 another petition explained how, "when a poor man would buy 
his victuals, and other necessities convenient to him, and had only a 

1 Say from 1500 to 1675. 2 And. some three-farthing pieces under Elizabeth I. 

3 L. A. Lawrence, “ Some Early English Reckoning Counters ”, Num. Chron. 1938, p. 166. 
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penny, for which he ought to receive a halfpenny in change, he many 
times did spoil his penny, in order to make one halfpenny”, 1 and also 
how, “when many worthy persons of the commonalty would give 
their alms to poor beggars, they could not, on account of the scarcity 
of halfpennies and farthings, to the great withdrawing of the sus- 
tenance of poor beggars”. 2 

In 1402 the Commons again petitioned the king that, “he would or- 
dain some remedy for the great mischief amongst the poor people, for 
want of halfpennies and farthings of silver, which were wont to be, and 
still were, the most profitable money to the said people, but were now 
so scarce because none were worked nor made at that time”. They 
complained that because of this shortage the people were using "the 
money of foreign lands, as halfpennies of Scotland, and others called 
galey-halpenys, and in some parts, halfpennies divided (to the great 
destruction and waste of the said coin)”. 3 This appears to be the 
first mention of galley-halfpence. 4 These were small base silver coins 
(. soldini ), brought by Venetian and Genoese merchants in their galleys 
to London where they were circulated from Galley Key, in Thames 
Street. 5 They bore on the obverse a kneeling figure of the Doge 
holding a banderole, and on the reverse the Winged Lion of St. Mark. 

In 1406 the Commons reported that "the Scotch coming into the 
realm did bring with them false money of Scotland, resembling the 
coin of England, and of false alloy, . . . some [bringing] one hundred 
pounds, and some forty pounds of halfpennies, to the defrauding of 
the common people of England”. 

From early in the first reign of Edward IV we have a notable 
instance of a long period during most of which farthings must have 
been practically non-existent, for none is believed to have been 
struck after the 3f gr. "heavy coinage” issue in 1464 until coining 
was resumed, over 20 years later, under Henry VII, at only 3 gr. 

The next important development was the appearance, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, of the privately issued token. The first 
of these were in lead or pewter and we first hear of them through 
Erasmus, in his Adagia, printed in Paris in 1500. The next reference 
comes under Elizabeth I : Snelling informs us that during her reign 
there were frequent complaints that various tradespeople were "stamp- 
ing and issuing tokens of lead, tin, latten, and even of leather, for 
farthings and halfpence”. Still later, in the proclamation authorizing 
the royal farthing tokens in 1613, there is an admission that there 
had been "some toleration” in the past of tokens of lead "commonly 
known by the name of farthing tokens”. 

1 i.e. he had either to cut his penny in half or else receive no change. 

2 Ruding I, pp. 237, 245. 

3 Ibid., p. 250. 

+ Craig, The Mint, p. 8i, states they were prohibited under this name as early as 1399. 

5 Stow, Survey of London, states, under “Tower StreetWard", that he had “seen them 
pass current” in his youth, from which it may be deduced that galley-halfpence were still 
in circulation as late as about 1544, in spite of several earlier enactments prohibiting their 
use. The Maidstone hoard (1952), presumed to have been buried about 1538, contained 
three Venetian soldini'. Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xxvii, p. 58. 
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The commencement of the issuing of these tokens by the Trade 
Guilds and private individuals was a very significant event, for it 
suggests that the need for a more plentiful supply of small change had 
now become so urgent and so patently obvious as to make such an 
illegal practice seem quite justifiable, if only because, as Caldecott and 
Yates aptly put it, these tokens "supplied a want unfilled by the then 
existing currency, and by their very baseness hurried on the measures 
taken to replace them. 1 ' 1 The mere fact that they failed to solve 
the problem is beside the point, for the simple tradesman can hardly 
be blamed for falling into the trap of issuing pieces intrinsically worth 
only a fraction of their nominal value, when James I and his advisers, 
who should have known better, did precisely the same thing in 1613. 
By 1500, then, the dearth of small change can be said to have entered 
its most acute phase, which lasted until the regal issues authorized 
in 1672 had become well-established. 

But to return to the small silver. As the price of silver increased, 
the size of these pieces necessarily diminished, and the smaller they 
became the more difficult they were to make and the easier they were 
to lose — a vicious circle which was not finally broken until, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, it was estimated that a farthing of standard silver would 
weigh only about 2 gr. — “neither conveniently coined, nor handled 
for payment ”. None was struck. It was undoubtedly this predicament 
which ultimately forced the authorities to take a broader view of the 
whole problem and seriously to consider the only suitable alternative — 
copper. But before they did so they made one last, futile attempt to 
maintain the "farthing change” through the medium of silver by 
issuing silver three-farthing pieces, thereby enabling a farthing’s worth 
of goods to be purchased by tendering a penny and receiving a three- 
farthing piece as change. Silver three-halfpenny pieces were also 
minted to provide a halfpenny change on the same principle. 

It was probably in 1576 or soon afterwards, during the currency of 
these two new silver denominations, that the first proposal was sub- 
mitted for the coining of copper halfpenny and farthing “pledges" , to 
weigh 24 and 12 gr. respectively. This idea was so far approved that a 
proclamation to make such pieces current was actually drawn up, but 
for some reason not disclosed in the records it was never promulgated. 
Nevertheless this document, 2 the exact date of which is unfortunately 
unknown, is of considerable interest and importance, for although no 
copper coins were put into general circulation during Elizabeth’s 
reign, we see in this proclamation, for the first time, the expressed 
will and intention to provide such a coinage, and so, even if Elizabeth 
could not claim to have conceived the idea herself and may, in fact, 
have refused at the last minute to endorse it, she must at least be 
given the credit for having shown a much more enlightened apprecia- 
tion of the whole problem than any of her predecessors. 

1 ‘Leaden Tokens’, Brit. Num. Journ., 1907, p. 317. 

2 Harleian MS. No. 698, p. 117 (British Museum). 
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2. The Tokens 

Several proposals for coining copper tokens were considered during 
the period 1607-12, but despite the fact that James I well knew the 
advantages which had resulted from the issue of copper pieces in 
Scotland, nothing was done until he ultimately “conceived the un- 
happy idea of placing the issue of such money in the hands of private 
persons” 1 who, as holders of the monopoly, could be heavily charged 
for the privilege and yield him, so it was estimated, a profit of £35,000. 
The plan was finally drawn up on 10 April 1613 and set out in a 
proclamation dated 19 May 1613. 

This commenced with an admission that there had been “some 
toleration” in the past of leaden tokens which were used as small 
change between traders and their customers, “whereby such small 
portions and quantities of things vendible . . . may be conveniently 
bought and sold without enforcing men to buy more ware than will 
serve for their use and occasions”. It objected, however, to the 
manner in which these tokens were issued; that they were subject to 
counterfeiting and in consequence were sometimes refused as “doubt- 
ful things” ; that they were often discredited after the death of those 
who had issued them ; and finally, that it was derogatory to the royal 
prerogative that such tokens should be allowed currency with the 
lawful money of the realm. 

It went on to explain that the king, recognizing the need for such 
small moneys, had given power and authority, by letters patent, to 
John, Lord Harington 2 of Exton, to issue sufficient copper farthing 
tokens for use within the realms of England and Ireland and the 
dominion of Wales, 3 for a period of three years and that they were 
“to pass for the value of farthings . . . with the liking and consent of 
his loving subjects”. In other words, they were not coin of the realm 
and could not be forced as legal tender: they were, in fact, intended 
solely for the convenience of any who chose to use them. 

The proclamation also ordered that "the said farthings should be 
made exactly and artificially of copper, by engines and instruments, 
having on the one side two sceptres 4 crossing under one diadem, and 
on the other side a harp crowned, with the king’s title 5 jacobvs dei 
GRATIA MAGNJ 5 BRITANNIA FRANCIS ET HIBERNIA REX ; with a privy- 
mark to be set upon them, from time to time, whereby to discern 
and distinguish them, and to be altered according to occasion, for 
preventing the falsifying and counterfeiting of the same”. It was 
also stipulated that the tokens should weigh not less than 6 gr. 

1 Oman, p. 297. 1 

2 For biographical details, see Weightman, p. 208. 

3 Scotland is not mentioned and there is no evidence that these tokens ever circulated 
there. 

+ Symbolizing the Union of England and Scotland (Martin-Leake) . 

5 These tokens and the royal and rose farthings of Charles I, although the smallest in 
size, have longer legends than any other coins in the copper series until quite recent 
times. Moreover, they are the only copper pieces issued for currency to bear reference to 
France and Ireland. 
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(i.e. 1 lb. (avoirdupois) was to yield 24s. gd. in farthings), and that 
after the next feast of St. John Baptist, the leaden tokens should 
no longer be made or used. 

The new farthings were to be distributed by Lord Harington at the 
rate of 21s. in farthings for 20s. sterling and, for a period of one year, 
a special concession was granted whereby anyone in possession of 
more tokens than he could conveniently use might rechange them 
into sterling at the same rate. Directions were issued to all mayors, 
sheriffs, justices of the peace, bailiffs, constables, and headboroughs 
to do all that lay in their power to assist in promoting their circula- 
tion. By the original terms of the patent Lord Harington was to 
receive half the profit from the issue of the tokens, but it appears 
that before the contract was finally sealed the king changed his 
mind on learning that the grant was worth £60,000, and finally fixed 
Lord Harington’s share at £25,000, ordering that the surplus should 
be paid to himself. Lord Harington appointed as his agents Gerard 
Malynes and William Cockayne, but the latter, dissatisfied with 
some clauses in the agreement, soon resigned and was replaced by 
John Couchman. Three others, Christopher Warwick and Peter and 
Samuel Malynes, were also engaged as sub-contractors to supervise 
the making of the tokens with the assistance of an engineer, a graver, 
and other workmen. 

Lord Harington died on 27 February 1613/14 and the patent 
passed to his son (who also died a few months later) and thence to 
Lady Harington, the widow of the original patentee. The transfer to 
Lady Harington was confirmed in a proclamation dated 21 June 1614. 
On 28 June 1614 Ludwick, Duke of Lennox, secured the patent: 
according to Snelling the duke had been anxious to acquire it from 
Lord Harington from the commencement. It is uncertain whether 
James, Marquess of Hamilton, shared the patent with the duke from 
this date, but that he was definitely a partner in 1622 is confirmed in a 
recommendatory letter from the king, dated 28 June 1622. 1 In 1623 
Lennox was created Duke of Richmond and Lennox, but he died early 
in the following year, the patent passing jointly to his widow Frances, 
Dowager Duchess of Richmond, and Sir Francis Crane, director of the 
Mortlake Tapestry Works. 

From all accounts the tokens were very unpopular from the start. 
Several counties, notably Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Flintshire, and 
Denbighshire, refused to take them, and those counties that did accept 
them took such small quantities that the total value of the farthings 
distributed during the first six months amounted to barely £600. 
Rechange was also very heavy at first owing to the spread of a 
rumour that the tokens were to be altered and that the old ones would 
then be unacceptable. 

Although the introduction of these tokens seems to have effected 
some reduction in the circulation of the lead tokens, a proclamation, 
dated 26 October 1615, was again necessary to prohibit their use. It was 

1 Harleian MS. No. 4888, British Museum ; quoted in full by Snelling, Appendix V. 
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also forbidden to mark, deface, bore, or clip the royal tokens and it 
was ordered that the currency of such mutilated pieces should cease. 
Counterfeiting of the new tokens was also prohibited. In the following 
year it was reported that many employers were taking advantage of 
the gain of a shilling in the pound on the purchase of farthings by 
buying large quantities and using them for the payment of wages. 
To scotch this abuse it was ordered in a proclamation, dated 17 
March 1616/17, that in future only 20s. in tokens should be issued for 
20s. sterling and that an exchange office would be set up in London 
where all persons could rechange their tokens at the rate of 21s. in 
tokens for 20s. sterling. Obviously, only those living near the metro- 
polis would be able to avail themselves of this arrangement ; most 
people living long distances away probably could not afford the time 
or expense for a long journey, quite apart from the risk of being 
robbed of their load on the way. 

The original proclamation of 1613 had declared the tokens to be 
current in Ireland as well as in England and Wales, but it seems that 
any attempts which may have been made to enforce this had been 
unsuccessful, for another proclamation, dated 28 September 1622, was 
issued, prohibiting the use of all other tokens or "things in the nature 
of tokens” in Ireland and establishing the royal tokens in their place. 
This order, which was issued in Dublin, explained the great advan- 
tage which had been derived from their use in England and that the 
king had authorized Edward Woodward and Thomas Garret of London 
to make and distribute the tokens "upon such conditions as they 
were current in England”. There are good reasons for believing that 
it was the oval-shaped series of tokens that was coined for Ireland in 
consequence of this proclamation. 

Classification 

Hitherto, the only important study of the royal farthing tokens 
of James I and Charles I was that by A. E. Weightman, who marshalled 
the main facts but made little attempt at any detailed classification. 
The great merit of his paper lies in his collection and arrangement of 
the historical details which form the background and without which 
a clear understanding of these tokens would be impossible. There is 
little concerning the actual tokens to be gleaned from the records 
apart from the general description of their design as set out in the 
proclamation and the fact that they were first authorized in May 
1613. The pieces themselves tell us even less for they are all undated, 
and most of them present a monotonous similarity of types. 

In the classification which follows an attempt has been made to 
arrange them in a chronological sequence of main types. This is 
admittedly quite tentative, but at least it takes into account a number 
of slight differences in the details of their designs which at present 
seem to provide the only clues. The key to the sequence of the sub- 
types and individual pieces probably lies in the privy-marks, but until 
some Tokenhouse records are discovered which give a clue to the 
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order in which these marks were used, it is unlikely that much head- 
way will be made in the closer dating of these tokens. 

The first problem — that of separating the Harington tokens from 
those issued by the Duke of Lennox — was successfully worked out by 
Weightman, and it is now generally agreed that the former comprise 
all the small pieces with IACO between the sceptre-heads and bearing a 
fret on the reverse, together with the slightly larger tokens, also with 
IACO between the sceptres but with privy-marks other than a fret. 
These Haringtons have now been slightly rearranged for reasons 
which are explained later in the appropriate place. The remaining 
tokens, including the ovals, constitute the Lennox series, in arranging 
which it is essential to realize that they and the Richmonds of Charles 
I form a virtually continuous series and that little of value can be 
deduced about either unless they are first studied as a whole. 

Weightman’s provisional separation of the Lennox pieces into two 
groups reading BRIT and BRI proved to be quite useless and was aban- 
doned in favour of a classification based on the obverse and reverse 
crowns, two different types of which are distinguishable : 

1. A small, neat crown with five jewels on the circlet. 

2. A slightly larger crown, somewhat broader at the base, with nine 
jewels on the circlet. 

As the main issue of Charles I Richmonds all have the larger crowns 
it seems reasonable to conclude that those of the Lennox series with 
similar crowns (type 3 d) were the latest of the James series. It re- 
mained, therefore, to arrange the rest of the Lennox farthings with 
the small crowns in their probable order between the type 2 Haring- 
tons and the Lennox type 3d. The solitary piece with privy-mark 
bell on the reverse (type 3 a) suggests a temporary or experimental 
type and is therefore probably the earliest, especially as it resembles 
type 2 in having the privy-mark on the reverse only. The type with 
privy-marks flower ox fusil on both faces (type gb), probably comes 
next, followed by the main Lennox issue with small crowns. It will 
be noticed that by this arrangement the majority of type 3c read 
BRIT and all but three of type 3d read BRI, indicating that a slight over- 
lapping of the two issues occurred during a transitional period. Fur- 
ther, this classification by the crowns automatically places the bulk of 
the BRI pieces last, which is consistent with the fact that BRI occurs 
without exception for the main group of Charles I Richmonds. 

There is no mention of the oval-shaped tokens in the patent or in 
the subsequent records. Rather surprisingly Snelling fails us also, for 
although he illustrates a Maltravers oval of Charles I, he makes no 
comment on its unusual shape. An engraving in Simon’s Essay on 
Irish Coins (PI. 6. 128) to which Snelling refers (p. 8), depicts what is 
obviously intended to be a James I oval, but it is incorrectly drawn 
round. In his discussion as to the purpose of these oval pieces Weight- 
man argued quite convincingly that : 

1. It was unlikely that they were intended to circulate with the 
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round pieces because the difficulty of forcing the tokens on the 
public would have become even greater if pieces of two different 
shapes were issued at the same time. 

2. If they were not to be used concurrently and in the same place 
with the round pieces, “ they cannot have been intended for use 
in England at all”. 

3. "They were not intended for use in Scotland, for the Scots at 
that time would on no account permit English interference in 
their coinage.” 

He therefore concluded that they were coined for Ireland and that 
their oval shape was simply a contrivance of the patentees to ensure 
that these tokens could be readily distinguished from the "rounds” 
issued in England, for as the aim of the patentees was to disperse as 
many tokens as possible — “they would prefer that those made for 
Ireland should remain there and not be sent back to England and so 
interfere with the dispersal of the English tokens”. Quite apart from 
their shape the ovals differ from the rounds in having both legends 
reading from bottom-left upwards and their crossed sceptres do not 
form a true saltire. As they most closely resemble the Lennox rounds 
(especially type 3 b) they have been listed as type 4 Lennox ovals. 

Despite the fact that the original patent of 1613 had declared the 
royal tokens to be current in Ireland, it was not until a second pro- 
clamation, dated 28 September 1622, had been issued in Dublin that 
they were finally established there, and it is practically certain that 
these ovals constituted the first issue. Their appearance so late in the 
reign may well explain their rarity and the occurrence of only one 
privy-mark. It is interesting to note that “ Irish tokens ” are specifically 
mentioned in an indenture, dated 15 February 1624, between the 
Duchess of Richmond and Edward Garrett, 1 for this is clear proof 
that they were distinguishable from the English pieces and were 
referred to, at any rate by the patentees, by this distinctive name. 
But as there is nothing in the wording of the proclamation to suggest 
that the Irish pieces were to differ in any way from those issued for 
use in England, it is clear that identical tokens were officially intended 
to circulate in both countries. There is, therefore, no valid reason for 
excluding these “Irish tokens” from a catalogue of English coins 
merely because the patentees chose, for subtle reasons of their own, 
to make them of a slightly different shape and design. 

Small-size Harington Tokens 

The intended denomination of the small Harington tokens (types 
1 a and 16) has never been satisfactorily settled. Montagu was in- 
clined to regard them as farthings of low weight deliberately imposed 
upon the public. Weightman, following Snelling, thought they were 
half-farthings because of their small size and suggested that they 

1 ‘ ' Indenture preserved in the Bodleian Library relating to certain farthings of J ames I ’ ' : 
W. S. W. Vaux, Num. Chron., 1876, p, 235. 
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were tinned to distinguish them from farthings. This last assumption 
necessarily implies that the larger type 2 Haringtons were issued 
concurrently with the smaller pieces, but there is no reason for 
believing that they were. After pointing out that half -farthings were 
not mentioned in the patent, Weightman evaded the full significance 
of this all-important fact by reminding us that they had been referred 
to "in some of the proposals made to the King in previous years”. 
He appears to have considered this was sufficient reason for concluding 
that half-farthings were automatically included in the final patent. 
The fact that they are not mentioned in the proclamation or in the sub- 
sequent records is perhaps the strongest argument against Weight- 
man’s contention. It could also be asked why, if the small tokens were 
half-farthings, they were struck at an average weight only 1 gr. less 
than the minimum ordered for the farthing. Weightman effectively 
disposed of Montagu’s suggestion that they were farthings deliberately 
made of low weight by pointing out : 

1. That as the issuing of light farthings was a punishable offence, it 
was unlikely that the patentees would have considered the saving 
of a grain or so of copper per token as sufficient compensation for 
the risk involved. Even made at full weight, the profit was 
enormous. 

2. That their small size would have attracted too much attention. 
Had the patentees wished to deceive the public they would have 
made the farthings thinner rather than smaller. 

The whole problem of the small Haringtons clearly centres on their 
weight. Both Montagu’s and Weightman’s arguments are based on 
their low weight. But were they under weight ? The proclamation had 
ordered that the farthings should weigh not less than 6 gr. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the patentees planned their 
first farthings at this minimum weight, as anything over 6 gr. would 
have reduced their profit. The fact that a constant 6 gr. was un- 
attainable by the crude method of manufacture which they were to 
use probably did not occur to them. 

The weights of a number of carefully selected tinned and untinned 
small Haringtons yielded the following data: 

1. Tinned (27 specimens). Av. wt. 5-5 gr. Range 3-6 to 7-6 gr. 
Of these 37% were 6 gr. or more (two as high as 7-6 and 7-2 gr.) 
and 51% were 5-5 gr. or more. 

2. Untinned (44 specimens). Av. wt., 4-8 gr. Range 3-0 to 6-9 gr. 
Of these 11*4% were 6 gr. or more (two as high as 6-9 and 
6-8 gr.) and 22-7% were 5-5 gr. or more. 

3. Tinned and untinned (mixed) (71 specimens). Av. wt., 5 gr. Range 
3-0 to 7-6 gr.) Of these 21% were 6 gr. or more and 38% were 
5 '5 gr- or more. 

These figures throw a new light on the problem, for the rather high 
proportion of pieces weighing 6 gr. or more is hardly consistent with 
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the idea that they were farthings deliberately made below weight and 
still less that they were half-farthings. On the other hand, the 5 gr. 
average for the mixed pieces (3), one in every three of which weighed 
5 -5 gr. or more, is a reasonable one for farthings produced, as they 
undoubtedly were, with a keen eye on the profits, with crude machinery, 
by workmen as yet probably inexperienced in its use. 

No reference to the tinning of these pieces has been found in the 
records. In the writer’s opinion the tin wash was put on with the 
intention of making them resemble the old silver farthings, thereby 
rendering them more acceptable and, if anything, less likely to attract 
attention. It is impossible to be certain whether all or only some of 
them were treated in this way, for the tin easily wore off, but as it 
occurs most frequently on the lettered tokens of type la it is very 
probable that these, at least, were issued tinned. 

To sum up: it seems fairly certain that the small-size Haringtons 
were farthings issued at a weight which complied within reasonable 
limits with the minimum of 6 gr. as stipulated in the proclamation and 
that the first issues, at any rate, were given a tin-wash to disguise their 
mean appearance into some resemblance to the old silver farthings. 
But apparently this simple trick was of no avail. The public was so 
infuriated with their small size and flimsy fabric that the patentees 
were forced, in their own interests, to replace them by the 9 gr. 
Haringtons (type 2). 

As the period of issue of types 1 and 2 together amounted to 
barely fourteen months, it is probable that type 1, which is by far the 
rarer, was limited to two or possibly three months at the most. 

Privy-marks 

In spite of Weightman’s splendid work the royal farthing tokens have 
not proved very attractive to collectors, chiefly, perhaps, because of 
their poor fabric and often worn condition. The difficulty of correctly 
identifying many of the privy-marks and the avidity with which some 
collectors have added to the confusion by accepting without question 
any piece which seemed to present an unrecorded mark has undoubtedly 
increased their unpopularity. 

An even greater assortment of heraldic devices was used as dis- 
tinguishing marks on the royal farthings of James I and Charles I 
than on the silver issues during the same periods. Many of the marks 
are, of course, common to both series, but any attempt to date the 
tokens by reference to the silver coins is beset with difficulties, for the 
greater number of marks on the tokens suggests that they were 
changed more frequently than on the silver. In fact, there may be no 
connexion whatever between the silver and copper marks, for it is 
practically certain that the Tokenhouse worked quite independently 
of the Tower Mint. The use of the term privy-mark instead of initial 
mark throughout the following lists is admittedly open to criticism. 
The objection that it is incorrect in that it implies a secret or hidden 
mark is acknowledged, but it is also true that these marks do not serve 
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quite the same purpose as the so-called initial marks on the gold and 
silver coins. In the end it was considered not only justifiable but pre- 
ferable to retain the original term privy-mark, as used in the pro- 
clamation. 

Considerable care is necessary in judging worn or flawed privy- 
marks, for it is generally these, wrongly identified, that have led to 
the recording of a number of quite imaginary marks in the past. The 
privy-marks on counterfeit pieces are mainly confined to clumsy 
imitations of the simpler official marks. The chief danger with these 
is failure to recognize the pieces as forgeries, for by so doing the marks 
they bear are liable to be recorded for certain groups for which, in 
fact, they do not exist. 

The marks on some forgeries are often so crude as to be easily mis- 
taken for one of several marks, e.g. an intended cross patee four chee may 
be so poorly executed as to pass equally well as a trefoil or even as a 
dagger with the blade downwards. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 * 12 1 

No claim is made that every existing privy-mark has been recorded, 
for in view of the chaos caused by over-zealous “wishful thinkers” in 
the past it was thought advisable to ignore all marks which were so 
worn or indistinct as to raise any doubts as to their identity. The 
marks listed were all recorded from clearly struck specimens, and if this 
list is to remain reliable it is important that no supposedly new marks 
should be accepted unless they are clearly beyond dispute. 


Privy-marks, James I Royal Farthing Tokens 


1. 
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1. Annulet 

2. Ball 

3. BeH 

4. Cinquefoil 

5. Coronet 

6. Crescent 

7. Cross patee 

8. Cross patee fourchee 

9. Cross saltire 

10. Dagger 

n. Eagle’s head erased 

12. Flower 


13. Fret 

14. Fusil 

15. Grapes 

16. Key 

17. Lion passant 

18. Lion rampant 

19. Lis 

20. Lis, three 

21. Martlet 

22. Mascle 

23. Mullet 

24. Quatrefoil 


25. Rose (double) 

26. Star 

27. Star, pierced 

28. Stirrup 

29. Thistle 

30. Trefoil 

31. Triangle 

32. Triangle (pellet below) 

33. Tun 

34. Woolpack 
35- K 


1 All genuine examples of dagger have the blade pointing upwards. 
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Counterfeits 

It is very evident from the frequent proclamations, inquiries, and 
complaints concerning the counterfeiting of the royal farthing tokens 
that forging was rife, especially during the period of Charles I. Many 
of these counterfeits were imported from abroad and were said to be so 
like the true farthings that the patentees complained they could not 
distinguish them from their own. Considering the low intrinsic value 
of the genuine tokens and the enormous quantity struck, it is very 
unlikely that any of the forged pieces now existing are later fabrica- 
tions made to deceive the collector, but as contemporary counterfeits 
they undoubtedly circulated quite freely, and Weightman was forced 
to the conclusion that “many of the better-made forgeries are now 
indistinguishable from the genuine pieces and to attempt to separate 
them would appear to be hopeless and they will continue to be retained 
in our cabinets’’. 1 Weightman’s failure to make a more critical study 
of the counterfeits is perhaps the only weakness in his excellent mono- 
graph. Consequently, in revising it for the present paper special 
attention has been paid to forgeries, particularly in their relation to 
the privy-marks, for it seemed extremely likely that some marks had 
been recorded for some of the groups in error, due to his inclusion of 
unrecognized counterfeits. A particular privy-mark may, and often 
does, occur for a certain group on both genuine and forged pieces, but 
it is quite another matter when this mark is only to be found on counter- 
feits. By working to this principle several of Weightman’s marks have 
been proved to be non-existent for certain groups. 

Although counterfeiting was common throughout the series there 
is no certain evidence of forging of the two Harington issues. This 
is really not surprising, for the opposition to these first tokens was so 
widespread that very few circulated, hence they were not worth 
forging. On the subject of weight it is important to bear in mind that 
the genuine tokens were issued at a considerable profit to the paten- 
tees even when made at 9 gr., which was 3 gr. above the minimum re- 
quired. Forgers could therefore easily afford to make their counterfeits 
at approximately the official weight, thereby lessening the risk of 
their detection. From 1 lb. of copper, at a shilling a pound, a forger 
might make upwards of 24s. gd. of farthings at 6 gr. apiece or 16s. 2 d. 
worth at 9 gr. Nevertheless, it is true that counterfeit pieces do often 
weigh less than the average genuine tokens, but as the latter also show 
considerable variation, weight alone is of little significance in distin- 
guishing between them and they must be judged almost entirely on 
their workmanship. Even a casual glance at any assortment of these 
tokens will reveal differences in their quality. This can be attributed 
within limits to the varying skill of the die-cutters, but considering 
the cut-price, profit-making basis on which they were produced and 
that the workmen undoubtedly lacked the ability and experience of 

1 Op. cit., p. igo. 
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their counterparts at the Mint, the quality of these farthings is, on the 
whole, better than would be expected. 

The first essential for the recognition of counterfeits is a thorough 
familiarity with the characteristics and general appearance of genuine 
pieces. These are briefly as follows: 

1. The design of the crowns for each group is fairly constant and 
there is nearly always the correct number of jewels on the circlets, 
though sometimes these are slightly out of line or irregularly 
spaced. The occurrence of one jewel too many or too few 1 is 
usually accompanied by other irregularities indicative of forging. 

2. The harps vary considerably in shape and ornamental detail but 
they are almost invariably neatly designed and have sharp 
strings. 

3. The legends are always complete, the letters being fairly evenly 
spaced and usually in good alignment. 

The workmanship of the counterfeits varies considerably. Only 
very few of them appear to have been cast, for the casting of such 
small, thin flans was no doubt impracticable as a routine method. The 
designs on the poorest grades are so crude as to be practically unre- 
cognizable, and they are often rendered still worse by double-striking. 
The best forgeries resemble the poorer genuine pieces so closely that 
it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish between them. 

The principal defects to be looked for on the better-class counter- 
feits are: 

1. The designs are, in varying degree, scrimped, less well struck-up, 
and often badly off-centre. 

2. The crowns usually differ in shape from the genuine designs and 
are often very clumsily cut. There are often too many or too few 
jewels on the circlets. 

3. The harp is nearly always a weak feature, as no doubt a graceful, 
well-balanced design was difficult for a forger to achieve. Apart 
from this, it usually lacks detail or has flawed or weakly struck 
strings. The occurrence of less than five strings is almost certain 
proof of counterfeiting. The crown above is often placed slant- 
wise or is too large in proportion to the harp. 

4. The lettering is often coarse and irregular and the spelling is 
sometimes blundered. Letters are occasionally upside-down or 
omitted (especially the last one) owing to lack of space. The 
cross-bar of the N’s is sometimes reversed, but this occasionally 
occurs on genuine pieces also. 

5. The punctuation of the legends is not a reliable guide in the 
detection of forgeries, for although an analysis of over 3,000 
specimens revealed that for some sub-types one particular system 

1 Sometimes a jewel is missing from genuine pieces, due to weak striking or a faulty die, 
but the space which the jewel would have occupied is always discernible. 
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of punctuation usually predominated so markedly that it could 
reasonably be assumed to be the official arrangement for that 
group, deviations from it nearly always occurred, due no doubt 
to carelessness on the part of the die-cutters. Thus, while 
it is true that many counterfeits have irregular punctuation, a 
wrong set of stops is insufficient, per se, as proof of forging. In 
a way it is fortunate that the punctuations are not an important 
consideration in the detection of forgeries, for in many cases the 
stops cannot be accurately made out owing to the worn or 
flawed state of the pieces. 

6. Although counterfeits bearing any of the official privy-marks 
might be expected, only the simpler ones, such as were easiest to 
copy, are usually met with, e.g. annulet, the various crosses, 
dagger, fusil, mascle, trefoil, triangle, tun, and woolpack. 

It is hardly necessary to add that most forgeries will exhibit several 
though not all of the characteristics described : only very rarely would 
it be safe to condemn a piece on the strength of a single defect. It is 
not unusual to find, when comparing two or more counterfeits with 
the same privy-mark, that they are from the same pair of dies, which 
suggests that the variety of counterfeit dies in use may have been 
relatively small. There would certainly be little point in a forger 
cutting several dies, which he could probably ill afford to make, so 
long as one pair would serve his purpose. 

The royal farthing tokens of James I all conform to the following 
general description : 

Obv. type IACO D G MAG BRIT (or BRI or BR) 

Two lis-headed sceptres in saltire 1 through a crown. Legend around. All within a 
beaded border. The crown, which is single-arched , 1 2 is ornamented with alternate 
crosses and lis and the circlet at its base is studded with either 5 or 9 jewels. 3 

Rev. type FRA ET HIB REX 

A harp surmounted by a crown. Legend around. All within a beaded border. 
The crown is single-arched, similar to that on the obv. The harp has 5 to 8 strings 4 
and is ornamented (top left) with either a knob or an eagle’s head. 5 
Edge, plain. Shape, round or oval. 

Privy-marks 6 (pm) occur on the obverse or reverse and occasionally on both sides. 

Punctuations consist of colons and stops ; no commas occur (cf . Charles I) . The 
arrangement of the punctuation for each sub-type is given in the form which occurs 
most frequently. The commoner variations are given in brackets. 

1 On the Lennox ovals the sceptres are more accurately described simply as crossed 
sceptres, as the angle at which they cross is not a true saltire. 

2 With the doubtful exception of no. 25. 

3 The number of jewels on obv. and rev. crowns is indicated, when necessary, as a frac- 

, obv. 

tion . 

rev. 

+ Numbers in [ ] indicates number of harp-strings. 

5 Except nos. 24, 25, 40, 57, and 59. 

6 Numbers in ( ) against the privy-marks refer to the diagrams. 
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Identification Index 

A. Round Flans Numbers 

1. IACO between sceptre-heads in list 

Privy-mark, fret (13), on rev. . . . . . . . 1 to 19 

,, other than fret, on rev. . . . . . . 20 to 28 

2. IACO begins close to right sceptre-head 

Privy-mark on rev. only ........ 29 

,, on obv. and rev. . . . . . . .301032 

,, on obv. only; 5 jewels on circlet of rev. crown . . 33 to 66 

,, on obv. only ; 9 „ ,, . . 67 to 81 

B. Oval Flans 

Legends read bottom left upwards . . . . . . 82 to 84 


Types i and 2. Haringtons 

19 May 1613-28 June 1614 
Type 1 

Small, round flans; Diameter (average), 12-25 mm - 
Weight (average) — -5 gr. Range 3 to 7-6 gr. 

Obv. IACO D*G • MAG BRIT (or or D • G •) 

1. Legend begins with IACO between the sceptre-heads. 

2. Crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

Rev. FRA ■ ET • HIB • REX 

1. Legend begins to right of crown, preceded by a fret (13). 

2. Crown, with 9 jewels (often indistinct), on circlet. 

3. Harp, with 7 or 8 strings and knob ornamentation. 

These type 1 Haringtons present rather a problem, partly because 
of their small size but mainly owing to the scarcity of well-struck 
specimens in a sufficiently uncorroded condition to allow of detailed 
examination. Consequently the identification of the letters below the 
crown and the modified central jewel on the circlet is often impossible. 

Although for the sake of uniformity the fret has been treated as a 
privy-mark, it is very doubtful if it really serves this purpose on these 
pieces, for the proclamation clearly stipulated that “a privy-mark 
[was] to be set upon them from time to time whereby to discern and 
distinguish them and to be altered according to occasion for prevent- 
ing the falsifying and counterfeiting of the same”, yet throughout 
these type 1 Haringtons the fret persists unchanged. To accept the 
fret as the privy-mark is tantamount to assuming that this order was 
not observed and, moreover, it leaves the changing letters and central 
jewels unexplained. It seems more probable that these letters, &c., 
were in fact the privy-marks and that the fret, which was the 
Harington device, was merely an added family flourish. It is signifi- 
cant that after the Haringtons ceased this mark was never used again. 
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The following classification is based on this assumption : the divi- 
sion into types 1 a and 1 b merely emphasizes what appear to be two 
distinct series of privy-marks. The change to the more usual heraldic 
privy-marks, as on type 2, was probably resorted to when the letters 
and other minute marks were found (as we find them today) too 
difficult to distinguish and consequently useless for their intended pur- 
pose. The lettered pieces were probably all issued tinned, and although 
the tin easily wore off or became corroded, specimens are still to be 
found with most of it intact. These pieces are usually better struck and 
of higher weight. Tinned specimens of No. 7 and 11 have also been 
seen, and no doubt others exist. 

Of the nine lettered pieces recorded by Weightman, viz: a, b, C, D, 
E, F, O, I, 2 , no certain examples of E, O, or I have yet been verified 
by the writer. On the other hand, an undoubted S, apparently unknown 
to Weightman, has recently turned up. The supposed E is most prob- 
ably a faulty or corroded F. The O is almost certainly a C which has 
become closed by corrosion, while I is merely the upright of a defective 
B or D. Weightman’s 2 is probably one and the same as -2 , for this 
curious mark would need little corrosion or wear to make it appear 
like a 2 or Z. Weightman’s belief in these nine letters fitted in so well 
with the existence of an uncut strip of nine Charles I Richmond 
farthings as to lead him to conclude that these Haringtons were also 
roller-struck in strips of nine. This theory breaks down, of course, in 
face of the extra letter S, irrespective of whether E, O, and I exist or not. 
Further, if, as suggested above, the letters are the real privy-marks, 
each impression on a strip would have borne the same letter, not nine 
assorted ones. 

Type 1 a. Obv. With letter or other mark between the sceptres, on or 

below cushion of crown. Rev . — as type. 


I. 

A 

D*G' 

[8] 


2. 

B 

,, 

[8] 


3 - 

C 


[8] 


4 - 

D 

,, 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 4 ) 

5 - 

F 

,, 

[8] 


6. 

S (double fret on rev.) 

,, 

[8] P 

(PI. IV, 6) 

7 - 

Pellet 

,, 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 7 ) 

8. 

Pellet (pierced) 

,, 

[ 81 R 


9 - 

‘2 

D*G* [7] P 

(PI. IV, 9 ) 

10. 

•2 

D-G- 

[ 7 ] 


Type 

•■lb. Obv. Central jewel on 

circlet as follows. 

Rev. — as type. 

11. 

Unmodified 

D^-G • 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 11 ) 

12. 

A trefoil (30) 


[8] 

(PI. IV, 12 ) 

13 - 

A saltire (9) 

if 



14. 

Unmodified 

D-G- 

[7] am. 


15 - 

Unmodified 

„ 

[8] R 


16. 

As 15, with trefoil (incuse) punched over obv. crown. BM. (PI. IV, 16 ) 

17 - 

A trefoil (30) 

D-G- 

[8] 


18. 

A crescent (6) 

t y 

[8] 


19. 

A mullet (23) 

y 1 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 19 ) 
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It is extremely doubtful whether 13 (saltire) exists: it was first 
recorded by Weightman and is only listed here to invite further 
search. 

Type 2 

Round flans. Diameter (average), 15 mm. Weight (average), 9 gr. 
Obv. IACO • D • G ■ MAG ■ BRIT • (also • DG • and ■ BRIT) 

1. Legend begins with IACO between the sceptre-heads. 

2. Crown with 5 plain jewels on circlet. 

Rev. FRA :ET HIB: REX - (also HIB) 

1. Legend begins to right of crown, preceded by a pm. 

2. Crown with 5 jewels (usually indistinct) on circlet. 

3. Harp, with 7 or 8 strings and knob ornamentation. 1 


Occurs with pm on rev. only: 


20. Cinquefoil (4) 

[7] 


21. 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 21) 

22. Cross saltire (9) 

[ 7 ] 

(PI. IV, 22) 

23. Lis (19) 

[ 7 ] 


24. Martlet (21) 

[7] Larger harp with scroll instead of knob. 

25 - 

[7] Obv. crown double-arched 2 

: harp as 24. (PI. IV, 25) 

26. Mullet (23) 

[ 7 ] 

2 7 - 

[8] 


28. Trefoil (30) 

[8] 

(PI. IV, 28) 

This issue is merely an enlarged version 

of type 1, the same crown 


and harp punches having been used for both. The larger flans, which, 
as already suggested, were made to satisfy the public demand for a 
more substantial token, enabled the legends to be placed farther from 
the designs. The use of the same punches is fairly conclusive proof 
that type 2 were also Harington issues : it was not until the patent was 
purchased by the Duke of Lennox, who doubtless employed new die- 
cutters, that the designs changed. 3 

Type 3. Lennox “Rounds”, 1614-25 
Round flans. Diameter (average), 15-5 to 16-5 mm. Weight (average), 
9 § r - 

Divisible into 4 groups : 

Type 3 a. 

Obv. IACO:D:G: MAG: BRIT 

1. Legend begins at top centre. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

1 Except Nos. 24 and 25. 

2 The double-arching is not convincing but the crown is certainly very different from 
that on the other farthings of this group: note the five jewels on the circlet, thus: ;•! 

3 See Weightman, p. 189. 


B 4040 


z 
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Rev. FRA : ET • HIB : REX • (or : REX) 

1. Legend begins to right of crown, preceded by pm. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Harp, with 7 strings and eagle’s head. 

Occurs with pm on rev. only: 

29. Bell (3) [7] (PI. IV, 29) 

Type 3 b. 

Obv. IACO:D:G: MAG: BRIT: 

1. Legend begins close to right sceptre-head. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Privy-mark at top centre. 

Rev. FRA : ET HIB : REX (or : REX •) 

1. Legend begins to right of crown. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Privy-mark at end of legend. 

4. Harp, with 6 or 7 strings and eagle’s head. 

Occurs with same pm on both sides : 

30. Flower (12) Flower [6] (PI. IV, 30) 

31. Fusil (14) Fusil [6] 

32. „ „ [7] 

Pm ’ s cross and rose were recorded by Weightman, but no specimens, 
genuine or otherwise, have been traced. 

Type 3c. 

Obv. IACO : D : G : MAG : BRIT: (or : BRI :) 

1. Legend begins close to right sceptre-head. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 1 

3. Privy-mark at top centre. 

Rev. FRA : ET HIB : REX • (or : ET : — : REX) 

1. Legend begins to right of crown. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Harp, with 5 to 7 strings and eagle’s head. 2 
Occurs with pm on obv. only : 

33. Annulet (1) [5] BRIT R. BM. 

34- .. [6] „ 

35. „ [6] „ jewels 9/5 (PI. IV, 35) 

36- „ [7] „ .. 9/5 R - BM. 

1 Except Nos. 35 and 36, rvhich have large crowns with nine jewels on obv. These are 
perhaps transitional between Types 3c and 3 d. 

2 Except Nos. 40, 57, and 59, which have a plain-fronted harp, i.e. Weightman's “head- 
less harp”. 
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37. ■ Ball (2) 

[6] 

BRI 


38. Coronet (5) 

[5] 

BRIT B. BM. 


39- 

[6] 

BRI 


40. Crescent (6) 

[7] 

,, plain-fronted harp. P 1 

(PI. IV, 40) 

41. Cross patee fourchee (8) 

[6] 

,l 


42. 

[6] 

BRI 

(PI. IV, 42) 

43. Dagger (10) 

[5] 

11 


44- 

[6] 

„ J- R- 


45. Eagle’s Head (11) 

[5] 

>> 


4 6 - 

[6] 

» > 


47. Fusil (14) 

[5] 

n 


48. „ 

[6] 

BM. 


49. Grapes (15) 

[6] 

ii 

(PI. IV, 49) 

50. Key (16) 

[6] 

BRI 


51. Lion passant (17) 

[6] 

11 


52. Mascle (22) 

[6] 

„ BM. 


S 3 - 

[6] 

BRITA B 2 


54. Ouatrefoil (24) 

[6] 

BRI JP. 

(PI. IV, 54) 

55. Rose (25) 

[6] 

11 


56. Star (26) 3 

[7] 

11 


57- 

[7] 

,, plain-fronted harp 

(PI. IV, 57) 

58. Star, pierced (27) 

[ 7 ] 

11 


59- 

[7] 

,, plain-fronted harp 


60. Thistle (29) 

[6] 

)) 


60a. Trefoil (30) 

[6] 

„ BM. 


61. Triangle (31) 

[6] 

„ BM. 


62. Triangle (pellet below) (32) 

[5] 

„ BM. 


6 3- 

[6] 

B. 


64. Tun (33) 

[5] 

1 1 


65 ■ 

[6] 

1 1 


66. Woolpack (34) 

[6] 

a 



All specimens examined with the following pm’ s were almost certainly 
counterfeits. Until unquestionably genuine examples turn up, these 
pm’s are best regarded as non-existent for Type 3c. 

(a) BRIT with ball, key, lis, and stirrup. 

( b ) BRI with tun. 

Specimens with small obv. crown and 5 jewels bearing pm crescent 
(with mullet above) should exist, as Richmond farthings with this pm 
(reading both BRIT and BRI) occur for Charles I with CARO cut over 
I ACO. It is possible, of course, that the James dies were made but 
never used during his reign, or alternatively that a mullet was added 
to a James crescent die at the time it was altered to Charles. 

Sun (BRIT), listed by Weightman, has not been traced, but as pieces 
with pm tun, though common, were not recorded by him, it is likely 
that sun was a misprint for tun in Weightman’s monograph. 

He also listed pm star (BRIT) twice, in addition to star (pierced), 
but as he omitted the very common pm grapes, it is probable that 

1 Ex. Col. H. W. Morrieson ; see Brit. Num. Journ., vol. ii, plate facing p. 470, No. 3. 

2 Probably unique : does not appear to be a counterfeit. 

3 This may be merely a pierced star with the central hole blocked up due to a flawed or 
worn die. It is significant that except for this difference in the stars, Nos. 56 and 57 
duplicate Nos. 58 and 59 respectively. 
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he considered this last pm to be a variety of star, which it does, in 
fact, somewhat resemble. 

Type gd. Legends and designs similar to Type 3c but with larger 
crown on obv. and rev. and 9 jewels on both circlets. 

Occurs with Jm on obv. only : 


67. 

Dagger (10) 

[6] 

BRI 



(PI. IV, 67) 

68. 


[ 7 ] 

i > 




69. 

Fusil (14) 

ft 

[ 5 ] 


BRIT 

P. 


70. 

[6] 

f t 




7 i- 

Lion rampant (18) 

[ 5 ] 

M 



(PI. IV, 71) 

72. 

Lis, three (20) 

[ 5 ] 

I 1 



(PI. IV, 72) 

73 - 

Mascle (22) 

[ 5 ] 


BRIT 


74 - 

Stirrup (28) 

[6] 

1 t 




75 - 

,, 

[ 7 ] 

> t 




76. 

Trefoil (30) 

[ 5 ] 

M 




77 - 


[6] 

ft 




78. 

Triangle (31) 

[6] 

ft 




79 - 

Tun (33) 

[ 5 ] 


BRIT 

B. R. 


80. 

K ( 35 ) 

[ 5 ] 

ft 


B 


81. 

1 1 

[6] 

1 1 



(PI. IV, 81) 


Type 4. Lennox Ovals, 1622-5 
Oval flans. Max. diameter (average), 16-5 to 18 mm. 

Weight (average), 9 gr. 

Obv. IACO : D : G : MAG : BRI : (or : BR:) 

1. Legend reads from bottom left upwards. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Privy-mark immediately to left of sceptre-handles. 

Rev. FRA : ET HIB : REX 

1. Legend reads from bottom left upwards. 

2. Small crown with 5 jewels on circlet. 

3. Harp, with 6 or 7 strings and eagle’s head. 

4. Privy-mark at end of legend. 

Occurs with same pm on both sides : 

82. Cross patee (7) — Cross patee [6] : MAG : BRI : (PI. IV, 82 ) 

83. „ „ [7] : MAG : BRI : 

84. ,, „ [7] : MAG : BR : B. P. 

Each has a pellet between the sceptre-handles and th & pm on the rev. is 
followed by a stop. 

No. 84 hitherto unpublished. Dies reading MA: BRI and MA: BRIT 
must also have existed, as Charles I Richmond ovals occur with these 
legends, struck from altered James I dies, but as no specimens have 
so far been traced, it is probable that these dies were altered to CARO 
without ever having been used in their original state. 
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The illustrations are from specimens in the British Museum except 
the following, which are in the writer’s collection : 

PL IV, Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 19, 22, 40, 49, 54, 57, and 72. 

The illustration numbers correspond with the list numbers. 

Locations are only given for the rarest pieces : one location = the 
only known specimen; two locations = the only two known. No 
reference indicates that at least three (usually more) have been 
examined. My thanks are due to the undermentioned who have 
allowed their coins to be described : 

AM = Ashmolean Museum. 

BM = British Museum. 

B = Fred. Baldwin, Esq. 

J = Dr. E. A. Johnstone. 

R = The Very Revd. E. Rogers. 

P = C. W. Peck. 

Works referred to : 

Oman = The Coinage of England. 

Ruding = Annals of the Coinage, 3rd ed., 1840, vol. i. 

Snelling = The Copper Coin and Coinage of England (III) 

Weightman = “The Royal Farthing Tokens”, A. E. Weightman, B.N.J. iii (1906), 
p. 181. 


THE OXFORD MINT AND THE TRIPLE UNITES OF 

CHARLES I 

By R. D. BERESFORD-JONES 

At the opening of the Civil War, the king was intent on maintaining 
the legality of his position, and it was fortunate that he had a mint 
already established outside London, at Aberystwyth. The expansion 
of this mint was possible in a perfectly legal way. 

The royalist need for a mint was due to the nature of the two main 
sources of the king’s wealth, gold and silver plate, and foreign sub- 
sidies. The king could no doubt have sold his plate and paid his 
troops in foreign coin. But it would have been difficult to find a market 
for the plate, 1 and to pay in foreign coin would have been bad propa- 
ganda, so that it was better to coin the plate and treat foreign currency 
as bullion. It was not therefore until March 1644 that a proclamation 
appeared authorizing the circulation of certain foreign coins, namely 
the ducatoon, rix dollar, cross dollar, piece of eight, quartdecue, 
double rider of the Low Countries, and double Spanish pistole. 2 

The mint was removed from Aberystwyth to Shrewsbury, but here, 
according to Clarendon, “They could coin no more than a thousand 
pounds a week, and the mint was more for reputation than use.” 3 
We note from this that £50,000 a year was considered a nominal 
amount. 

On 29 October 1642, after the battle of Edgehill, King Charles made 
a state entry into Oxford. The University was royalist though the 
citizens were not, and it was here that he established his headquarters. 
For those who know Oxford, the king lived at Christ Church, the 
queen at Merton, Parliament met in the Upper Schools and in Great 
Convocation house, the Privy Council met at Oriel, and the mint was 
at New Inn Hall, on the site of the present St. Peter’s Hall. 4 The king 
came to Oxford to be within striking distance of London. 

As the records of the Oxford mint have all been destroyed, 5 my 
first object must be to arrive at a reasonable estimate of its total 
output. To do this I must assume that it supplied the total amount of 
cash required for the pay and upkeep of the army and the court. For 
the amount of this expenditure we have some contemporary evidence. 

In a declaration of December 1642, 6 the soldiers’ pay varies between 
6s. and 17s. 6 d. per week. In February following, the newspaper 
Mercurius Aulicus 7 prints an offer of 4s. 6 d. per day. “Browne the 
woodmonger, who sets up tickets everywhere to signifie he will give 
4/6 per diem to such as will bring Horse and arms of their own to 

1 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 7 Feb. 1642. 

2 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, no. 1551. 

3 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, liber v, para. 68. 

4 F. T. Varley, The Siege of Oxford, 1932. 

5 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 1817, iii. 101, footnote. 

6 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, no. 1101. 

7 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 17 Feb. 1642. 
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serve under him as dragooners.” Aubrey quotes the incident of a 
Croat named Carlo Fantom, who was expelled from the parliamentary 
forces for persistent ravishing, as saying to the royalists, “I care not 
for your cause, I come to fight on your behalf, for your half crown and 
your handsome women.” This refers to the 17s. 6 d. per week. 1 

Taking on this evidence the average rate of pay as 10s. per week, 
and the army at the figure of 5,000 men, 2 we shall have a yearly 
demand for £130,000 for soldiers’ pay alone. And in support of this 
figure there is a royal warrant to the paymaster of the forces, dated 
21 December 1643, for the amount of £100,000. 

Attached to this warrant there are other warrants, for example, for 
£600 per week (£31,000 per annum) for the royal household, £7,500 per 
annum for the royal princes, and sums of £5,000 for match, powder, 
and ball, £4,000 for artillery, and £4,000 for gunpowder. The total of 
these warrants is £149,500, and they do not necessarily cover the 
expenditure of a whole year. 3 Moreover they include nothing for the 
feed of horses or for food for the troops. 

Lacking evidence to make a closer computation, I estimate that the 
Oxford mint must have produced not less than £5,000 or £6,000 a 
week, that is, £25o,ooo-£3oo,ooo a year, mostly in silver, of course. 
This estimate would be too low for the amount quoted by Miss 
Farquhar 4 as having been advanced to the queen by the Stadtholder 
(this is stated as being £1,200,000), if this was used as bullion. I 
might add that the output of the Tower mint at this time was about 
£500,000 per annum. 5 

This estimate is of particular importance, because when we come to 
deal with the coins, the question arises how such a very considerable 
expansion of output was achieved. The coins themselves indicate that 
this was done by having two officinae, which worked side by side, and 
that while one of them was in effect the transfer of the Shrewsbury 
mint, the other was worked by men who had come from London. 

In the second place, a few words as to the type of the royalist coin- 
age. The king would no doubt have stopped the Tower mint if he 
could have done so, and would have prevented his image being set 
upon their coins. 6 Fie wanted therefore to make his new coinage 
unlike that of his enemies. It was Parliament who were pretending to 
be the old legal authority, and who were intent on reproducing the 
old coinage. 

The particular variation used by the king was the badge of the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, usually placed in the field of the coin. I 
am not going to speculate on why this design was chosen, that has 
been done by each of my predecessors in turn. I am only going to 

' Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Oliver Lawson Dick, 1950, p. 105. 

3 A. Wood, Antiquities of Oxford, 1796, Annals, 2 May 1644. 

3 Public Record Office, Calendar of State Papers Domestic, vol. 30. 

+ Num. Chron. 1914. Article Nicholas Briot. Miss Farquhar. 

5 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, i 8 iy, i. 177. The table gives the total for the reign of 
Charles I ^12,096,221. 15s. 3 d. 

6 Mercurius Atilicus, issue 8 May 1643. 
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quote Mercurius Aulicus , 1 which makes a plain statement of the 
intention of the design, when referring to the new seal ordered for 
the Court of Wards. “Upon the reverse, between the supporters and 
the scroll, His Majesty hath caused three feathers with a Prince's 
coronet to be placed, for the better differencing the same from the old 
seal.” I would remark that the heraldic term “differencing” is used. 

No doubt the most important change in design to us is the use of the 
declaration by the king on the reverse of his coins. This is a subject 
of great importance, which I shall deal with later on, when speaking 
of the coins themselves. 

Thirdly, as to the metal of the coins. It is remarkable that the coin- 
age of the Civil War was never debased. After the one suggestion in 
1640, which was rejected, according to Miss Farquhar, 2 by the argu- 
ments of Briot, the idea of debasement seems to have been given up. 
In fact it was probably a mistake for the losing royalist side to maintain 
the value of money. The main wealth of the king's party was in land 
and plate, which would both have appreciated, as would also his 
foreign subsidies, but the Parliament, which relied on the trade of 
London, would have been seriously embarrassed. The bad royalist 
money would have driven the good Tower silver into hoards. How- 
ever, the king probably felt that inflation was an unworthy and 
miserable expedient, as indeed it is, and the king was also very 
much alive, as we shall see, to the propaganda value of good money. 
Moreover his actual legal position was very strong, and he never 
thought that he would lose the crown. Even after the fall of Bristol 
he seems to have thought that he could in the last resort make a per- 
sonal accommodation. 

It must not be forgotten that each side contained a strong peace 
party. Three times in the first three years there were negotiations, 
which almost led to a treaty: in March 1643 the Treaty of Oxford, in 
March 1644 the negotiations at Westminster, and in January 1645 
the Treaty of Uxbridge. 

I now turn to the triple unite, that beautiful but extraordinary 
coin, which was double the value of any coin previously issued and 
the highest value ever issued in the hammered series. This new 
departure in coinage was not made until the beginning of the Civil 
War, and one is unavoidably faced with the question why the issue 
was ever made at all. There are four possible reasons which I propose 
to consider, and which do not exclude one another. 

The first reason is technical. The issue might be due to having too 
much gold for the capacity of the dies. 

Now while this reason may possibly be taken to account for the 
issue of the silver pound and ten shillings, where the crown dies were 
virtually taken and used with a thicker flan, it does not apply to the 
triple unite. The triple unite needed special dies, of the crown size, 
which apparently wore out very easily, for there are eleven reverse 

1 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 16 Jan. 1643. 

2 Num. Chron. 1914. Article Nicholas Briot. Miss Farquhar. 
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dies for triple unites in the year 1643. It is apparent that there was 
no saving of work here. 

The second possibility is that the coin was really a medal. I am 
afraid that I am ignorant on the subject of medals, but even at this 
date most medals had loops, either for a ribbon or for sewing on a 
man’s jacket. Moreover there was a medal specifically ordered at the 
time when the dies for the first issue of the triple unite were being 
cut. This medal was to have "Our own royal figure and that of our 
dearest sonne Prince Charles’’ and also to have the recipient’s name 
engraved on the reverse. 1 

Mercurius Aulicus also gives us a description of a medal found on 
one of the enemy, under date 8 September 1643: “In one of their 
pockets was found an oval medal of silver gilt, hanged in an orange 
ribband ; on the one side of this is the effigy of the Earl of Essex with 
a naked sword in his right hand, and over his head an arm out of a 
cloud, holding a sword drawn, and with this circumscription, In the 
multitude of councillors there is Peace.” 2 

The third possibility that we have to consider is whether the coins 
were for ceremonial use, but not as medals. Undoubtedly in Stuart 
times the Royal family gave and received purses of gold. For ex- 
ample, according to Mercurius Aulicus , 3 on 14 July 1643 the Queen’s 
Majesty arrived at Oxford: "At Carfax, being in their passage, the 
Mayor and his bretheren entertained her majesty with an English 
speech delivered by Master Carter, the Town Clerk, in the name of 
the city, and presented her with a purse of gold.” 

And on the 10th of June that year Mercurius Aulicus 4 says: "His 
sacred majesty, when he heard the offence and spoil which had been 
done in those churches (by using them to house prisoners of War) 
gave out of his own purse £150 to cleanse and sweeten them.” 

And again, the publication of the Vice-Chancellor’s speech on 3 
January 1643 reveals that "he presented his majesty with a fair 
gilt cup, and two hundred pounds of gold in it”. 5 

The predecessor of the triple unite is the rose ryal of James I, 
the last issue of which was in 1624, that is to say, eighteen years 
earlier. In diameter it was 4 cm., or about the same size as a silver 
crown. The triple unite is the same size as this coin but twice as 
thick. It is strange that during all those eighteen years the Tower 
mint never made an issue of value higher than the unite or twenty- 
shilling piece. There is only a single instance of a pattern struck for 
a three-pound piece. This pattern was exhibited to the Society in 
1941. 6 It was, however, not a hammered but a milled coin. It weighed 
420 gr. but was only 3J cm. in diameter. The mint-mark, however, 

1 Brit. Hum. Journ., 2nd ser., vol. viii, 133. 

2 Mercurius Aulicus , issue 8 Sept. 1643. See Medallic Illustrations of British History, 
296/114. 

3 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 14 July 1643. 

4 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 10 June 1643. 

5 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, no. 1159. 

6 Brit. Num. Journ., 3rd ser., vol. iii, 363. 
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was, curiously enough, the Prince of Wales's feathers in a coronet on 
both sides, as on the Civil War gold. The date of issue was about 1630. 

Now the issue of James I rose ryals must have been very large, 
the number of mint-marks known is at least thirteen, and these coins 
were still in circulation under Charles II. James I unites were still 
in circulation under George II, but I do not know whether the rose 
ryals were. 1 

From this, however, it would seem that there was always an ade- 
quate supply of the rose ryals of James I during the first eighteen 
years of the reign of Charles I, and that was probably why the Tower 
mint never issued a larger coin than the gold unite. From Miss 
Farquhar’s paper it appears that in the case of angels, Charles I used 
his father’s coins when giving touch pieces. 2 

But on being cut off from his capital city, Charles I may well 
have felt that it was particularly desirable to be able to show that he 
could strike a piece of gold of high value, as handsome and impressive 
as that of his father. And if not highly finished, these coins are 
certainly handsome and dignified. 

This leads to the fourth reason that I have to consider, namely 
propaganda. The king’s appreciation of propaganda, and his skill in 
it, was in advance of that of his enemies. In fact I sometimes suspect 
that our own sympathy with the royalist cause may be in great 
measure due to the way in which it was presented by the royalist 
party. The king was certainly very conscious of its importance, for 
“During the wars the University printers furnished his Majesty with 
a press, to attend his army from place to place.” 3 

He also appointed Sir John Birkenhead to establish the first daily 
newspaper, Mercurius Aulicus, which began on 1 January 1643 and 
only ended with the fall of Oxford in 1645. 

At the very beginning of the Civil War Charles was clever enough 
to obtain the Great Seal from London and thus put his enemies into 
a very difficult legal position, and he was careful to obtain as many 
members of Parliament as he could to form his own House of Com- 
mons at Oxford. He thus gave visible support to his famous declara- 
tion, “The Protestant religion, the laws of England, and the liberty 
of Parliament”. This declaration itself was an example of first-rate 
propaganda. 

It seems obvious enough that such a polemist was unlikely to be 
indifferent to the value of his coinage as propaganda. And a coin that 
was large and new was eminently suited for his purpose. Charles I 
was unlikely to make the mistake of using the commonplace half- 
crown, or the legendary three-shilling piece, in the place of his most 
valuable and important issue of gold. And, of course, if we look care- 
fully at the literature we find that he chose the gold piece. 

A few days prior to the 20th of February 1642/3 a pamphlet was 

1 Ruding, Annals of the Coinage, 1817, ii. 325, refers to Charles II and p. 462 to George II. 

2 Brit. Num. Journ., 2nd ser., vol, ii, 114. 

3 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, p. 16, 
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printed at Oxford entitled “A Warning Piece”. The British Museum 
copy reached London on the 20th of February, 1 for Mr. Tomason, 
who collected the whole of the Oxford publications of that time, dated 
each one on the title-page as, he received it. 

This pamphlet contains an attack on Parliamentary inventions, and 
then goes on: ‘‘Not like his Majesty’s new coin, with this inscription, 
Exurgat Deus, Dissipentur Inimici, Religio Protestantium, Leges 
Angliae, Libertat Parliamentorum ” Here should follow an illustra- 

tion of the coin referred to, and then the text continues: ‘‘Where he 
doth, by the greatest obligation that ever any Prince can invent, 
engage himself to posterity, inviolably to observe and maintain, the 
true Protestant religion, the laws of the land and the privelidge [sic] 
of parliament. ” 

Unfortunately the illustration is missing from the British Museum 
copy. However, there is an illustration in the copy in the Bodleian 
at Oxford. And this shows a triple unite of 1642 (below). 



This pamphlet is a most important and valuable document. It 
contains probably the earliest illustration of an actual coin, not a 
type, that we have. It shows a specimen of Obv. I, Rev. S. 1. and so 
accurately that the cut must have been made from a rubbing. 

This illustration has been overlooked by all previous historians, and 
I feel that its evidence will clear up several points on which assump- 
tions have been made without any foundation whatsoever. 

First as to the actual coin illustrated. The mint only moved to 
Oxford on 3 January, 2 the woodcut was in print before 20 February, 
and the coin is described as a new coin. From this we are justified in 
saying that Obv. I, Rev. S. 1 was the first triple unite of the Oxford mint. 
It gives us the starting-point of our series. 

In the second place, the words ‘‘his Majesty’s new coin” clearly 
point to the fact that the Shrewsbury triple unite, which is unique, 
was a pattern, not an issue. 3 

1 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, no. 1238. 

2 A. Wood, Antiquities of Oxford, 1796, Annals, 3 Jan. 1642. 

3 This coin was undoubtedly struck at Shrewsbury. It bears the Shrewsbury plumes and 
lettering that is different from that on the coins of Oxford. It was probably a trial piece, 
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Thirdly, it shows that, in spite of our previous conjectures, the 
royalists themselves regarded the triple unite as a coin and not as a 
medal. This confirms the deduction that I have made already. 

Fourthly, it finally disposes of that myth of the lost three-shilling 
piece, which has puzzled some numismatists. This was due to Madan, 1 
who was a bibliophile, not a numismatist, looking at the illustration 
and supposing it was of a silver coin ; and to the neglect of coin in- 
vestigators who did not refer to the original document. 

And lastly, it shows the special importance that was attached to 
these coins by the propagandists of the royalist cause. It singles them 
out as a separate product of the Oxford mint, and shows that they are 
worthy of the special and rather detailed treatment that I am giving 
them. 

It now remains to describe the coins themselves, but first I will 
make a remark on the ending of the series. This was in 1644, and 
probably in October. The great fire of Oxford occurred not in 1643, as 
other writers have stated, but in 1644. Previous writers have followed 
Ruding, who made a mistake. I will quote Mercurius Aulicus 2 for 6 
October 1644: “This week had a sad begining, at 2 o’clock this after- 
noon a fire began on the North West side of the city of Oxford, which 
burnt many of the townsmens houses, so as they at London are 
preparing a thanksgiving.” 

The fire began (to use modern names) in George Street and a 
north wind caused it to spread and burn all the houses between Corn- 
market and New-Inn-Hall Street, as far south as Oueen Street. 

We know that the University Press in Queen Street had to be 
evacuated, and that a whole edition of the works of Polycarp was 
burnt. The press itself was out of commission for a week. 

We know that the mint itself was not actually burnt (none of the 
stone buildings were burnt) but we can hardly doubt that the work 
there was seriously affected. It is almost certain that the more 
valuable tools and materials were taken to safety and that there was 
a stoppage of work. As there are only three reverse dies for 1644, it 
seems probable that the issue did not continue for the whole year, and 
therefore the fire may have been the determining factor in discon- 
tinuing the issue. 

This completes the evidence from contemporary sources. 

The Coins (Pis. V and VI) 

In spite of its rather worn condition, the Shrewsbury triple unite 
appears to be a pattern. The obverse has a large field, 33 mm., and a 
very small bust of the king. Indeed, a bust of this size was used on one 
of the single unites, and on this coin the king looks as though he is 

and was never issued either because the design was rejected or because the mint was re- 
moved to Oxford soon after striking. There is only one specimen known, which is in the 
British Museum. 

1 C. T. Madan, Oxford Books, vol. ii, no. 1238. 

1 Mercurius Aulicus, issue 6 Oct. 1644. 
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lost, the bust being badly placed. Further mistakes are that the king 
is hunchbacked, and his sword looks like an enlarged paper-knife. 
This obverse was not used again, but the puncheons of the king were 
taken with the mint instruments when they were moved to Oxford. 

The reverse of the coin has a much smaller field, only 31 mm. It 
has the declaration in two lines and is the only triple unite to have 
this. On the other hand it is the prototype for all future reverses 
which separate the exurgat legend round the coin from the declaration, 
which runs across it. This coin is known to be Shrewsbury because 
it has the characteristic rather thin Shrewsbury plumes. 

The mint was moved to Oxford in January, which, as the old year 
began on 25 March, is dated 1642 on the coins, although to our 
reckoning it is 1643. All the Oxford dies dated 1642 — that is, three 
obverses and five reverses for the triple unite — were therefore to be 
used between January and March. The mint was obviously planning 
a very considerable expansion of output. 

When classified by their reverses only, the coins fall into two 
parallel series, one which follows the Shrewsbury reverse in separating 
the legend and declaration, and which I have labelled with the letter 
S, the other which joins the two sets of wording on a single scroll, 
which I believe to be due to the workmen who came to Oxford from 
London, and which I have accordingly labelled L. The series also 
shows other lesser distinctions, S having a tendency to make his field 
smaller than L, to make his letters more wavy, and eventually number- 
ing his reverses by pellets, while L has less control over his letters, and 
has particular difficulty with the T of PR.OT and tends to make the 
diameter of his field larger. 

The obverses, on the contrary, are used in common with both sets 
of reverses. And I am indebted to Mr. Dolley for the explanation 
that while the reverses were kept to distinguish the work of the two 
officinae, the obverses were handed in after each minting to the Master, 
as a control against forgery. I have therefore used a single series of 
roman numerals for the obverses. 

Obverse I. The bust of the king shows improvement on that of the 
Shrewsbury triple unite, although new puncheons have not been cut. 
Owing to the lack of a skilful engraver at Shrewsbury, it was impos- 
sible to cut a single large puncheon for the king’s bust. Separate 
puncheons were used, therefore, for the head, the body, the sword, and 
the palm branch. A slight rearrangement of these, or the replacement 
of only one of them, gives a different bust of the king. 

It was not until the arrival of London workmen in 1643 that a 
single puncheon could be cut for the king’s bust. (I am indebted to 
Mr. Schneider for much information on this subject.) 

On this obverse the field is very much smaller and is much better 
filled. Indeed, the king’s elbow now overlaps the bottom edge while 
his crown touches the top. 

Obverse II is very similar to no. I. But there are some improve- 
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ments. The bust fits more accurately into the field, so that the top of 
the crown and the elbow are both clear of the circle. Only one example 
of this obverse is at present known. 1 

Obverse III. The old Shrewsbury puncheons were set in a new die 
with a slightly smaller field, 32 mm. The bust has been much better 
placed and shows a great improvement on the Shrewsbury pattern. 
It was used with the same reverses as Obverse I, and therefore 
probably overlapped with it for part of this period of three months. 
It was also used with one of the reverses of 1643. 

Obverse IV. This was a pattern struck with the first of the S 
reverses for 1643. I therefore regard it as an attempt by S to produce 
a head-and-shoulders bust. It was rejected, and an obverse by L was 
used. 

Obverse V. This has a head and shoulders in completely different 
style, and therefore I regard it as by L. L's obverse was accepted, 
and there is no question of its superior artistic merit. The sword is 
longer, the hunchback has gone, and there is much greater freedom 
in the treatment. Technically, however, this is not a satisfactory 
bust, because it is almost impossible to find an example with a good 
portrait. 

Obverse VI. The design is remodelled but is by the same hand as 
no. V. The figure appears to have considerably more room, the sword 
is better. But the principal improvement was in technique, for this 
obverse strikes well and was used for all the rest of the year 1643. 

Obverse VII. The diameter of the coin is reduced in 1644. The 
figure of the king is similar to that of the issue of 1643 but the crown 
breaks the surrounding circle. 

Obverse VIII. Diamond stops are used and the crown does not 
break through the circle, though the left hand does. This bust is 
probably contemporary with Obverse VII. 

The curious feature of these two obverses is that the diamond- 
stop obverse never occurs with the diamond-stop reverse, and the 
round-stop obverse no. VII never occurs with one of the round-stop 
reverses. In fact there is a die link, but it is not the link that we should 
expect. 

Reverses 

Shrewsbury type. Exurgat legend divided from declaration. 

S. 1. The declaration is in three lines, the thicker Oxford plumes 
are used. The space in the circle has four pellets, as in the illustra- 
tion of the pamphlet. 

S. 2. Similar to S. 1, but the letters are better managed. The legend 
has a colon each end and the space is filled with five pellets. 

1 One specimen of this coin is known. See Royal Academy catalogue, Kings and Queens 
Exhibition, 1953, p. 53, item 151. 
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S. 3. Similar to S. 1 and 2, but the circle almost meets and the space 
leaves room for only two pellets. 

S. 4. Similar to the above, but the lettering is not so well controlled 
and the space in the circle holds seven pellets. This reverse occurs 
only with Obverse II. 

S. 5. The reverse is redesigned to a scroll pattern, but the legend 
and declaration are kept on separate scrolls. The legend ends 
with a colon. 

S. 6. The design is repeated, but distinction is made by using small 
letters for the declaration and placing pellets beside the figure III. 

S. 7. The design is repeated, using large lettering, and in order to 
distinguish it from S. 5 a pellet is added to the colon, giving three 
pellets. 

S. 8. The design is repeated, but a fourth pellet is added. 

’ S. 9. Similar to S. 8 with four pellets but of coarser workmanship. 
Distinguishable by having pellets beside the figure III. 

S. 10. The scroll is made continuous for a smaller flan. Diamond 
stops are used, but legend and declaration are still separated 
by the use of four pellets and a diamond. The abbreviation OX 
appears under the date 1644. 

S. 11. Similar to S. 9, but ordinary stops. Five pellets are used to 
separate legend and declaration. And OXO N appears under the 
date 1644. This ends the Shrewsbury series. 

London type. There is a continuous scroll for legend and declara- 
tion. 

L. 1. The design has a flourish and there is a tendency to crowd the 
letters and then leave a blank. The blank is obviously not 
intentional. The date is 1642. 

L. 2. Similar to L. 1. The gap is rather wider. The T of PKOT falls 
over. The date is 1643. 

L. 3. There is less flourish. The gap between legend and declara- 
tion is closed a little— -a colon has been put in to fill it up. There 
are single stops in EXUKGAT legend and colons after PKOT andANG. 

L. 4. Similar. The gap is only a little closed and the T is still 
falling over. (Ryan 521.) There are colons in EXUKGAT legend but 
none after PKOT and ang. 

L. 5. The gap is closed almost entirely, but the T of PKOT still 
falls over. There is a colon before LEG. 

L. 6. The gap is closed and the T of PKOT is upright. There 
are colons before LEG and after PKOT and ANG. 

L. 7. The design is improved by the use of small lettering, used 
in the smaller coins that follow. Daisy stops are used, and the 
abbreviation 0X0 N appears under the date 1643. 
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L. 8. The design is adapted to the small flan, but the T of PKOT 
shows signs of falling over. Ordinary stops are used, and OXO N 
appears under the date 1644. 


Oxford Dies Arranged in Order of Issue (Pis. V and YI) 

Obverses 



Bust 

Portrait 

Legend 

Circle 

Combinations 

I. 

1st Oxford 

Waistline 

HIB 

Elbow breaking 

S. 1 ; S. 2 

II. 

2nd Oxford 


HIB 

Elbow touching 

S. 4 

III. 

Shrewsbury , , 

HI 

Elbow within 

L. 1 ; L. 2 ; S. 1 ; S, 2 ; S. 3 

IV. 

Pattern 

Head and 

HIB 

Elbow breaking 

S .5 



shoulders 




V. 

Scarf 


HI 

Crown touching 

S. 5 ; S. 6; S. 7 

VI. 

No scarf 

,, 

HIB 

Crown within 

S. 7 ; S. 8 ; S. 9 ; L. 3 ; L. 4 ; 






L. 5; L. 6; L. 7 

VII. 

„ 


HIBER. 

Crown breaking 

S. 10 ; S. 11 

VIII. 

■■ 

§ 

HIBER. 

Crown touching 

L.8 




Reverses 




Pellets 


Declaration Date 


S. x. 

Four 


Three lines 

1642 


S. 2. 

Five between colons 


1642 


s. 3- 

Two 


M 

1642 


S. 4. 

Seven 



1642 


S. 5. 

Two 


Two scrolls 

1643 


S. 6. 

Two 


,, small letters 1643 


S. 7. 

Three 


,, large letters 1643 


S. 8. 

Four 


, , 

1643 


S. 9. 

Four 


Two scrolls, pellets beside 1643 





•Ill- 



S. 10. 

Diamond and four 

One scroll 

1644 ox 


S. 11. 

Five 



1644 0 X 0 N 


Gap 

Stops in gap 

T of PFtOT Privy Mark Date 

L. 1. 

Wide 

Pellet 

Falling 

None 

1642 

L. 2. 

,, 

None 

,, 

None 

1643 

L. 3. 

,, 

Colon 

,, 

: PR.OT : 

ANG: 1643 

L. 4. 

Narrow 



None 

j 643 

L. 5- 

Closed 

„ 

,, 

: LEG : 

1643 

L. 6. 

,, 

p | 

Upright : PR.OT : 

LEG: ANG: 1643 

L. 7. 

,, 

Daisy 

,, 

: PKOT : 

LEG: ANG: 1643 OXON 

L. 8. 

Wide 

Pellet 

Falling 

: PR.OT : 

LEG: ANG: 1644 OXON 
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SOME LOCAL TOKENS AND THEIR ISSUERS IN 
EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY SWANSEA 

By D. VV. DYKES 

It is well understood how important the study of coinage is to the 
ancient historian and the medievalist. The modern historian, on the 
other hand, needs to have little reliance upon numismatics for aid 
in his studies and it is not surprising that Brooke’s English Coins— 
admittedly intended rather for the numismatist than for the historian — 
deals somewhat cursorily with the latest periods. Modern coinage 
perhaps serves rather as an illustration or visual aid to modern history 
than as an essential element in its study. Its illustrative role is of 
great importance to the social and economic historian, and, as social 
history is but local history writ large, local token coinage comes 
especially to the fore. The local issues of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries give life to a very critical period in that some- 
what impersonal movement in English history known as the “Indus- 
trial Revolution”, not merely with their interesting pictorial record 
of machinery and personalities but also as tangible evidence of the 
movement and encouragement to further research. The nineteenth- 
century issue with which we are here primarily concerned, although 
certainly less artistic than its predecessor and comprising a far wider 
range of denominations, was a direct result of the same cause — a 
chronic shortage of small change : the tokens were essentially a “money 
of necessity ”. They were doubly a result of the Industrial Revolution : 
shortage of small change implied a shortage of money with which an 
employer might pay his workpeople, and consequently a very large 
number of tokens was issued by companies and factories — a payment 
partly coinage and partly “ truck ”, and a system on occasion scarcely 
less invidious than the latter since in many areas tokens were often 
taken by retailers only at a discount. In the second place one may say 
that tokens were a result of the Industrial Revolution since without 
it they could never have been produced in such great quantities: 
indeed, the eighteenth-century issue was said to have been so vast as 
to have "almost superceded the national currency”. These tokens, 
however, are illustrative not merely of the industrialism of the Revolu- 
tion but also of its adjuncts, commerce and banking, for many of their 
issuers were merchants and bankers, and there is evidence to show that 
some banks were established as a direct result of the 1810-11 token 
boom. 

The area around the town and port of Swansea may well be re- 
garded as representative of Great Britain in relation to the early 
nineteenth-century token coinage because silver and copper coins 
were issued by both large and small manufacturers, private trades- 
people, and bankers. Before describing the activities of these men, 
however, it will be necessary to give a brief resume of the history of 
the tokens and their national and local repercussions. 

Aa 
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Between the years 1775 and 1797 no regal copper coins were issued, 
a lapse which was responsible for the revival of a large-scale token 
coinage in England. Afterwards, except for the issues of 1797 and 
1799, and 1806 and 1807, no more regal coins were issued until 1821, 
after George IV's accession, the reason being the gradual rise in the 
price of copper occasioned by the war. By 1809 the saleable value of 
the metal had reached £ 200 per ton and the regal coinage was rapidly 
finding its way into the melting-pot. The effect of this situation was a 
chronic shortage of small change, keenly felt in the increasingly in- 
dustrialized areas of the North, the Midlands, and South Wales, with 
their heavy demands for weekly wages. 

The state of the silver coinage was very similar to that of the copper. 
Between the issue of 1787 and the dollar issue of ten years later no 
silver was struck for circulation apart from the annual Maundy 
coinage. In 1804 the countermarked dollars were called in owing to 
the rising price of silver and the extensive and apparently ineradicable 
counterfeiting of them, being reissued as Bank of England dollars 
worth five shillings. Six years later more of these dollars were struck 
bearing the former date, but owing to the continuing rise in the price 
of silver they were issued by the Bank at a loss, and in March 1811 
had to be revalued at five shillings and sixpence. Here, as with the 
copper coinage, the same problem presented itself. The rising price 
of silver meant that in great quantity the dollars were being counter- 
feited and melted down for their value as bullion, and such was the 
shortage of reliable silver coin that as great a demand arose for a new 
silver coinage as for one of copper. The failure of this movement gave 
rise to repeated requests for the revival of private tokens to remedy 
the deficiency. 

In 1804 Clarke, West & Co. of Dublin had issued silver tokens, and 
five years later Bishop de Jersey & Co. of Guernsey commissioned 
Boulton and Watt to. manufacture five-shilling pieces. The token 
furore, however, did not really begin until some time in the following 
year. Despite the fact that the government never statutorily recog- 
nized the legality of private tokens, numerous orders began to be 
dispatched to Birmingham, apparently the centre of token manufac- 
ture. Many years later, in 1845, Thomason, the Birmingham in- 
dustrialist, wrote in his memoirs: 

“The copper and silver coinage in the year 1810 became so extremely scarce and 
inconvenient throughout the country that the demand for the manufacture of tokens 
to enable the masters of manufactories and others to pay their workpeople their 
weekly wages was so great that I had endless applications for both, as I was at this 
period making the silver crowns, half-crowns, shillings and sixpences for the Douglas 
Bank in the Isle of Man. And I manufactured during this year silver and copper 
tokens for Wales, Brecon, Gainsborough and Newcastle-upon-Tyne and for many 
different establishments in the neighbourhood.” 1 

During the later part of 1810 and the year 1811 a considerable 
agitation was carried on, both within and outside Parliament, for and 

1 Quoted in the Introduction to Davis, Nineteenth Century Token Coinage, p. xxiv. 
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against the revival of private tokens, while meetings were held in the 
provinces to promote the movement. But it was not until the issue of 
Bank of England tokens in the July of 1811 served as an example and 
encouragement that private tokens, extending in value from a half- 
penny to four shillings, began to appear in ever increasing quantities. 
Since these “parvenu” tokens were lighter in weight than those of the 
Bank, the latter soon began to disappear, being melted down for 
bullion for the new pieces. Early on it was discovered that on an 
average four local shillings were equal in weight to a three-shilling Bank 
token, and it was not long before the silver content of private tokens 
was still further decreased. The great period of the issue of private 
tokens was undoubtedly the later months of 1811 . In October of that 
year an announcement appeared in the Cambrian — the local Swansea 
newspaper — purporting to have been inserted by "H.M. Die Cutter 
and Medallist” and soliciting the favour of would-be customers. The 
apparent standing of such a man and others like him inspired confi- 
dence, and the lack of alternative currency ensured that the early issues 
of tokens would be enthusiastically received. Towards the end of the 
year, however, this enthusiasm was giving place to a feeling of 
caution. In November the Cambrian merely echoed responsible 
opinion in its leader on the subject of "Silver Tokens” ; 

"The public are unquestionably much indebted to the respectable individuals in 
Swansea and Neath who by a timely and liberal issue of Tokens have in a considerable 
degree remedied the inconvenience resulting from the late unprecedented scarcity of 
small change. While we thus bestow the palm of praise where it is justly due, a sense 
of duty impels us to guard our readers against the attempts that are now making to 
introduce into circulation Tokens of a very different description to those we have 
mentioned. We have seen several, some even insidiously importing to be issued by 
" Royal Licence”, and we have no doubt that considerable loss will be experienced if 
those representatives of the current coin be permitted to circulate indiscriminately. 
Every person, therefore, should reject any Token which has not thereon the address 
where it is payable and currency should not be given to Tokens at any considerable 
distance from the place where they are issued. If this rule be universally adopted 
unprincipled speculation will be defeated and loss prevented. 1,1 

Token speculation, however, seems to have increased rather than 
diminished towards the end of 1811 and more and more light-weight 
and unprovenanced coins made their appearance. 2 Responsible opinion 
was bound to react against this situation: anti-token petitions once 
more began to be presented to Parliament, while meetings of protest 
were convened in the provinces. One such local meeting "to protest 
against the excessive influx of Tokens” was held in the Town Hall at 
Swansea in December 1811. 3 The conveners of the meeting, however, 

1 The Cambrian, g Nov. 1811. 

2 The number of counterfeit coins also increased due to the vast number of local presses 
set up for the minting of tokens. William Booth of Perry Barr, Staffordshire, had issued a 
penny token in 1811, but later began forging 3s. Bank of England tokens which were of a 
similar size. He was executed in 1812 for counterfeiting bank notes. Insight into the 
activities of coiners may be gained from contemporary authors, notably George Borrow. 
Forgeries were made by the occupants of Dartmoor Prison, many of whom were French 
prisoners of war. 

3 The Cambrian, 10 Dec. 1811. 
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seem to have met with little success for, after having thanked “those 
gentlemen who have issued silver and copper tokens in this town and 
neighbourhood”, those present resolved that they did not consider it 
right to come to any resolutions in regard to silver and copper tokens, 
leaving their acceptance or rejection to the discretion of the individual. 
It was not for another five years that a similar meeting of protest 
against the continued circulation of the copper token was effective, 
partly owing to the co-operation of the copper companies and the 
changed attitude of the government. 1 In June 1812 the silver token 
had been prohibited and, although its life had been extended in the 
following year — the government at last admitting its temporary 
legality, if only by implication — in November 1813 it was finally 
declared illegal. The copper token, although few genuine pieces for 
trading purposes were issued after 1814, lingered on for another four 
years, but eventually in 1817 E. J. Littleton moved its abolition in the 
Commons. The previous year had witnessed the great banking failure 
and many token issuers had either gone bankrupt or were refusing to 
redeem their coin : “for the purposes of commerce, as vouchers, tokens 
were insecure.” At last, in July, the long-awaited Bill was passed. It 
prohibited the manufacture and issue of copper tokens and ordered 
all tokens to be redeemed by their issuers by the following January. 
Certain exceptions were permitted. 2 But this was because their im- 
mediate suppression “would be attended with great loss to the said 
townships and to the holders of such tokens, being for the most part 
labourers and mechanicks, as well as with great inconvenience to the 
inhabitants”. 

The token had outlived its purpose and was no longer necessary: 
furthermore, it had become discredited through the activities of un- 
scrupulous coiners. Although the Bank had started minting its three- 
shilling and one-and-sixpenny tokens in 1811 it was not in a position 
to meet popular demand for a year or so. Once production was 
sufficient, however, the government was able to prohibit the private 
token, already losing its place before the flood of superior coin. By 1813 
the relative position of Bank and private token was far different from 
what it had been some two years earlier — through the large output of 
the Bank the operation of Gresham’s Law had been checked. With 
peace restored in 1815 the price of silver, which had risen to such 
astounding heights during the Napoleonic Wars, 3 at last began to fall, 
and the following year witnessed the great recoinage and England’s 
adoption of the Gold Standard. However, the life of the token had 
not ended : shillings and sixpences continued to circulate and despite 
government prohibition the copper token seems to have formed the 
basis of small change for some years with the absence of regal copper 

1 The Cambrian, iS Mar. 1816. 

2 These exceptions were the id. tokens of the Birmingham Workhouse and Sheffield 
Overseers of the Poor which were allowed to remain current until 1820 and 1823 respec- 
tively. 

- 1 The rapid price-rise may be gauged by its various stages during the height of token 
speculation: Aug. 1811, 6s. 4 d. per oz. ; Oct. 6s. n Id. per oz., rising eventually to 7 s. 
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before 1821. There is very reliable evidence that in the Swansea area 
at least, and the same may well be true of other districts, copper 
tokens remained in circulation until the early eighteen-thirties. 

In November 1811 the Cambrian, while cautioning its readers about 
the circulation of spurious tokens, had also thanked certain respectable 
individuals in the Swansea district "for their timely and liberal issue 
of tokens.” Who were these persons who had acted so promptly when 
the government seemed so irresponsible and neglectful of the coinage ? 
Representative of most of the token issuers in Great Britain, they fall 
into three groups: the large industrialists, the copper-smelting con- 
cerns, with their centres outside South Wales, notably in the Midlands ; 
the smaller manufacturing concerns, including a local pottery; and 
finally, local tradespeople of very substantial means, who also acted 
in the capacity of bankers and whose aim was to circulate small 
change for the good of their businesses and the benefit of trade. 

The copper-smelting concerns had been established in South Wales 
because of the proximity of the coalfields. Labour here was relatively 
cheap and, as nearly three times as much coal as copper ore was used 
in the production of one ton of pure copper, it was clearly cheaper 
to smelt on a coalfield than in an ore-producing country such as 
Cornwall. Messrs. Roe & Co. moved their works to Neath from Liver- 
pool "because of the high price of labour and coals at that port”. 1 
A very large number of these copper concerns were established in the 
few years which followed the outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 
1793 and during the consequent metal boom. Six of them issued penny 
and some halfpenny tokens between 1811 and 1813 : the Crown Copper 
Co. at Neath in 1811 (PI. VII, 1) ; the Rose Copper Co. at Swansea in 
1811 and 1812 (PI. VII, 2) ; the Cheadle Copper and Brass Co. at Neath 
in 1812 (PI. VII, 4) ; the Bristol Brass and Copper Co. at Swansea in 
1811 (PI. VII, 8 ; halfpenny) ; the British Copper Co. at Swansea between 
1811 and 1813 (PI. VII, 3) ; and finally, the Nantrhyd-y-vilais works at 
Swansea in 1813 (PI. VII, 5). It is unnecessary to describe each firm in 
detail: apart from the small locally owned Nantrhyd-y-vilais concern 
all the copperfirms had their headquarters elsewhere, the local establish- 
ments being devoted to smelting. Consequently their tokens were not 
peculiar to Swansea but usually circulated in the other districts where 
the firms had establishments. The only truly local company was set up 
some time before 1813 in an attempt to extract copper and iron from 
the slag of existing works. It was a somewhat grandiose scheme, and 
within two years the company had failed because the iron obtained by 
resmelting would not weld and was unmarketable. In parenthesis it 
may be added that this very process of extracting further metal from 
slag has been put into operation — experimentally, it is true — since the 
Second World War. Apart from the British Company which had been 
formed by subscription in the boom of 1807 all the copper companies’ 
works had been built in the nineties of the previous century, and 
within a few years the prospect of the area had been converted from a 

1 Vide A. H. John, The Industrial Development of South Wales, p. 28. 
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scene of beauty to one of desolation. Tourists were appalled by the 
amount of smoke which they saw issuing from the works and which, 
by 1798, was having a deleterious effect on the surrounding country- 
side, “destroying the appearance of verdure and preventing cultiva- 
tion with its sulphureous influence”. 1 The rapid rise of industry may 
be gauged from the following information conveyed by William Padley 
of Swansea in a letter to his nephew, “William Padley, jun., at 
Barclay and Tritton’s, London”, in which he observed that “Morris’ 
copp’r works are sold to the Bristol Brass and Wire and are building 
a new work for themselves at Landore ; the Birmingham Co. are 
building a new one a little below on the opposite side of the river. The 
Macclesfield Co. are building a new works near the Neath Abbey.” 2 

These were large firms, but two companies — the “Rose” and the 
“ Crown ”, the former founded in 1797 and the latter some time later — 
were smaller co-operative concerns in which each member agreed to 
purchase a certain portion of the output. Matthew Boulton of Soho 
was one of the original shareholders of the former company. In this 
era of rapid industrialization, so often regarded as an age of oppres- 
sion, it is interesting to note that the copper-masters were philan- 
thropic enough to set up a savings bank “ for the purposes of affording 
a secure investment to the industrious and lower classes of the people 
for such sums of money as they may wish to deposit for security and 
future benefit”. 3 Among the trustees were to be the chairmen of the 
British, Rose, and Bristol Copper Companies, companies which also 
made the first donations to the bank. 

Warner, a highly observant traveller, noted when he visited Swan- 
sea in 1798 that besides the many copper manufactories the town 
boasted of “two extensive breweries, a pottery on Mr. Wedgewood’s 
plan and an iron foundry”. The pottery, which had been founded in 
1764 by William Coles of Cadoxton, issued penny tokens in 1813. In 
1802 the controlling interest in the Cambrian Pottery, as it was called, 
passed into the hands of a certain Lewis Weston Dillwyn — a member 
of a Walthamstow family which had settled in Swansea in the previous 
generation — who some nine years later took his manager, Timothy 
Bevington, and the latter’s son John, the commercial representative 
of the firm, into partnership. It was during this partnership, which 
lasted until 1817, that the copper token bearing the names of the 
three men was issued (PI. VII, 6) .Timothy hadjoined the potteryini8o2 
as confidential clerk and in 1810 had become Dillwyn’s manager. A 
Quaker, like his senior partner, he had been born at Ettington, near 
Stratford, in 1761. John Bevington was, it would seem, neither so 
energetic nor so dependable a man as his father — certainly he was no 
orthodox Quaker, being described by a contemporary as “a prince of 
good fellows whose presence was ever welcome at festive gatherings”. 
Although the pottery continued in existence until 1870 its greatest 

1 Skrine, A Tour of South Wales, 1797. 

2 13 July 1793 — quoted in W. H. Jones, The Port of Swansea. 

3 The Cambrian, 20 Apr. 1816. 
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days were undoubtedly those thirty years which ended with the 
dissolution of the Dillwyn-Bevington partnership. Its Wedgewood- 
like porcelain with its exquisite designs from natural history reached a 
remarkably high standard of excellence, while the earthenware pro- 
duced during the Bevington period was also of very fine quality. 
Never again was the Cambrian Pottery to attain such high standards, 
despite the valiant, but quite futile, attempts of Dillwyn’s son in the 
eighteen-thirties . 

So much for the industrial concerns: each, it will be remembered, 
coined only copper pieces, issuing no silver tokens. In fact only two 
silver shillings were issued in the Swansea area and both were struck 
by local merchants. In 1811 a large quantity of shilling tokens was 
minted by John Voss, draper, banker, and printer, at the sign of the 
Golden Key — a symbol appearing on the reverse of his coin — in Castle 
Square (PI. VII, 7) . Already, in 1793, he had issued a copper halfpenny, 
the design of which, engraved by Thomas Wyon, was retained for his 
shilling. Voss was a very substantial man, in the forefront of local 
affairs, a promoter of the Swansea Canal in 1794, Secretary to the 
Swansea Dispensary, first Treasurer of the local association for the 
Prosecution of Felons and, in religion, apparently a Baptist, since 
he was also Treasurer of Seren Gomer, the Baptist-Radical journal. 
A member of an old Glamorgan family which had settled at Nicholaston 
in Gower by 1703, John Voss married Lydia, only daughter of the 
Rev. Soloman Harries, a local Unitarian preacher. From announce- 
ments in the Cambrian at the time of his death in 1818, it may be 
gathered that he opened business in Swansea about 1788, and a Nixon 
print of 1799 shows his shop with the Swansea Bank next door to it 
in Castle Square. His first token was issued in 1793, so that he must 
certainly have been in business by that date. His son, John Matthew 
Voss, eventually sold the drapery establishment to concentrate on 
banking. Old Voss had probably seen the need for banking facilities 
and had set aside part of his shop for development as a bank. This 
bank survived the catastrophes of 1816 and of 1825-6, but in February 
1828 it was very skilfully robbed to the extent of £24,000. It says 
much for the substance of some of these early banks that Voss’s 
foundation was able to continue without difficulty after this heavy 
loss. The robbery took place on a Sunday morning while Walters, 
Voss’s father-in-law and banking partner, was at church, and it is said 
that on his return he found chalked on the floor beside the safe the 
message “Watch as well as Pray”. Despite a large reward and a 
dramatic chase by John Matthew Voss the thieves were never caught, 
although quantities of the stolen notes eventually found their way 
back to the bank for redemption. 

The other Swansea shilling token was issued by the firms of Sylvanus 
Padley and J. Andrews and is an example of two establishments com- 
bining to issue tokens (PI. VII, 9). Little is known of Andrews, although 
it is extremely probable that a " J. Andrews ” who described himself as 
a woollen and linen draper, haberdasher and hosier, in a contemporary 
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Cambrian advertisement was the same man. More information is to 
be gleaned about the Padley family, Quakers of long standing. 1 
The name of William Padley, father of Sylvanus the issuer of the 
token, frequently appears in the records of the monthly meetings of 
the local society. The Padleys were ironmongers, builders’ merchants, 
timber merchants, shipbuilders, and general traders, with their busi- 
ness in the Strand. Their wharf, immediately below the fourteenth- 
century castle, is clearly depicted in a contemporary print. Later to 
assume prominent positions under the Harbour Trustees as shippers 
in the port, the Padleys are first mentioned in the minutes of the 
Common Hall Book of 25 January 1765, when it was agreed “that 
William Padley is a fit person to be admitted a Burgess of this Cor- 
poration ”. On 21 August 1795 it was minuted that “ Sylvanus Padley, 
son of a Burgess, also admitted a Burgess of Corporation ”. Sylvanus, 
who was to become Portreeve in 1833, also carried on an extensive 
wine and spirit trade besides the old-established interests of his 
family. When the Harbour Trust was reconstituted in 1804 he was 
appointed a trustee and later “ clerk ” to the trustees, and in May 1806 
he was elevated to the honorary position of Harbour-Master. A very 
highly esteemed man, he died in 1855. 

Such, then, were the issuers of the tokens that circulated in Swan- 
sea in the early years of the nineteenth century. Some of the reasons 
for their issue and their repercussions have been outlined very briefly. 
How, when the tokens first appeared they were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, an enthusiasm which was soon to become cautious and later to 
evaporate altogether as more and more spurious coins came upon the 
market, leaving in its place a hostile public opinion. The token made 
its appearance at a critical period of that process which Toynbee first 
popularized as the “Industrial Revolution” — a term to which the 
purist would now object. It was a time of war, and the metal industry 
was booming, and it was very largely because of this situation that 
copper-smelting came so early and so rapidly to South Wales : the war 
acted as a forcing-house : munitions were needed urgently and coal and 
labour were plentiful in the area. Moreover, as a consequence of the 
war the price of copper and silver rose rapidly, and it was partly in an 
effort to satisfy the needs of the newly assembled workmen and partly 
to alleviate the inconvenience rendered to trade by the absence of a 
satisfactory small coinage that the token came into being. But with 
the restoration of peace the trade cycle was completed: the disloca- 
tion resulting from the war and the inevitable change in trade demands 
brought about the beginnings of a slump which saw the final dis- 
appearance of the already discredited token. The price of copper 
and silver had fallen even more rapidly than it had risen, and it was 
now possible for the government to consider the issue of a new regal 
coinage. Furthermore, despite extensive forgery the circulation of the 
Bank token was proving satisfactory and the local token was no longer 

1 Once more illustrating the close connexion between nonconformity and dissent and 
industry and commerce. 
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necessary. The brief life of the local token may be regarded as an 
excellent illustration of a critical period in British history ; but it is 
hardly more than this. A monument to the Industrial Revolution, the 
token depicts machinery and personality and may tell us something 
of the extent of early industrialism, but it does little more. The modern 
historian, relying upon written evidence, may seem reluctant to deal 
with material which he does not fully understand. But modern coin- 
age, although not essential to his studies, is a very valuable "visual 
aid” : it is "of” the past and may serve, at least, as an encouragement 
to further study. As far as the token is concerned this may be held 
to be to discover more about early industry and commerce in its 
smaller, more localized, and less ostentatious sphere. 

LIST OF TOKENS (PI. VII) 

1. Crown Copper Co., Neath. Penny, 1811. Davis 49, p. 150. 

2. Rose Copper Co., Swansea. Penny, 1812. Davis 98, p. 154. 

3. British Copper Co., Landore (Swansea). Penny, 1812. Davis 6, p. 48. 

4. Cheadle Copper and Brass Co., Neath. Penny, 1812. Davis 83, p. 128. 

5. Nantrhyd-y-vilais Air Furnace Co., Swansea. Penny 1813. Davis 18, p. 195. 

6. Cambrian Pottery, Swansea. Penny, 1813. Davis 20, p. 195. 

7. John Voss, Swansea. Shilling, 1811. Dalton 19, p. 55. 

8. Bristol Brass and Copper Co., Swansea. Half-penny, 1811. Davis 107, p. 114. 

9. Padley’s and Andrews', Swansea. Shilling. Dalton 18, p. 55. 

The references are to Dalton, Silver Token Coinage 1811-12 and to Davis, Nine- 
teenth Century Token Coinage. 

The tokens are reproduced by permission of the British Museum, with the exception 
of No. 8 which is reproduced by permission of the Ashmolean Museum. 

(This paper was awarded the Parkes- Weber prize by the Royal Numismatic Society 
in 1954. Eds.) 



MISCELLANEA 

THE GOLD COINAGE OF THE MYTHICAL KING LUCIUS 

It is indicative of the breadth of vision of the great seventeenth-cen- 
tury antiquaries that appeal should have been made to numismatics in 
the fierce controversy concerning the historicity of King Lucius, a 
mythical Christian prince who is reputed to have ruled Britain, 
under Roman suzerainty, about the second quarter of the second 
century and to have been buried in Gloucester Cathedral in a. d. 156. 
In his magnum opus published in 1639 Ussher observed: 

“Nec hoc praetereundum, repertos esse in Anglia duos antiquissimos nummos, 
(argenteum unum quem habuit M. Josephus Hollandus, aureum alterum quem inter 
D. Roberti Cottoni /ca/r/jAia vidimus:) Christiani regis, uti ex signo crucis apposito 
colligitur, imagine, et literis obscurioribus, quae LVC denotare videbantur, insignitos.” 1 

This we may perhaps render : 

“Nor can we pass over the fact that there have been found in England two most 
ancient coins (one silver which belonged to Mr. Joseph Holland, and the other gold 
which we have seen ourselves among Sir Robert Cotton's treasures), the two coins 
being stamped with the likeness of a Christian king, as can be culled from the sign of a 
cross placed against it, and with somewhat obscure letters which seem to read LVC 

It emerges clearly that Ussher had seen with his own eyes a gold coin 
in the Cotton cabinet, and knew, but only by repute, a silver coin 
with the same types which had belonged to a Mr. Joseph Holland. 
On the basis of this passage Haddan and Stubbs, following Hallam, 
jumped to the conclusion that the gold coin was in the British Museum, 
and more recently it has been suggested that both coins were in the 
Cotton collection and that, though they cannot now be identified, 
they were in all probability Merovingian or Anglo-Saxon thrymsas or 
sceattas. 2 

The purpose of the present note is not so much to clear up these 
misconceptions concerning provenance but to absolve Cotton of 
the charge that he was unable to distinguish a “British" from a 
“Saxon” coin. Unfortunately no early catalogue of Cotton’s Ancient 
British coins has survived, but we do know that Speed had the run of 
the Cotton cabinet when he was preparing the engravings of coins 
that are one of the glories of the 1611 editio princeps of the History. 
Indeed, Speed specifically claimed that all the “British” coins he 
illustrated were from that collection. 3 Now, Speed twice illustrates 
a “British” coin in a context that makes it clear that it is attributed 
to Lucius, once on p. 202 at the head of his ninth chapter, on “The 
First Planting of Religion in Britaine”, and once on p. 222 at the 

1 Brit. Eccl. Antiq., Dublin, 1639, pp. 39-40. 

3 Cf. Kendrick, British Antiquity, London, 1949, p. 113, n. 3 (based on information 
supplied by Dr. John Allan). Hallam's rather superior paper (Archaeolagia, xxxiii, pp. 
308-25) completely confuses the question by misquoting the paper by Akerman ( Num . 
Chron. 1849, pp. 147-55) which is in fact decisive that the Cotton coin was not in the 
British Museum. 

3 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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head of the Latin text of “The Originall Epiftle of Eleutherius Bifhop 
of Rome vnto Lucius the firft Chriftian King of britaine The same 
block does duty on both occasions — though differences of inking may 



Fig. A. 


give the impression that there are two separate blocks- — and the 
accompanying photograph, on a reduced scale, gives a very fair idea 
of it. (Fig. A). It will be noticed that the coin agrees in every way 
with Ussher’s description — a cross by the face on the obverse and 
letters capable of being read as LVC in the exergue on the reverse — 
and it really is Impossible to avoid the conclusion that the Lucius 
coin engraved by Speed and the example seen by Ussher in the Cotton 
cabinet are one and the same. 

Needless to say, the coin is not a Merovingian or Saxon thrymsa 
or sceatta. Speed’s drawing is sufficiently exact for us to be certain 
that we are dealing with a “Gallic” stater of the class usually attri- 
buted to the tribe of the Antecavi, or Andecavi, who inhabited the part 
of France now known as Anjou . 1 There is no such stater in the British 
Museum, but this is not perhaps so very surprising in view of the 
systematic pilfering to which the Cotton collection was subjected 
before it came to Montagu House. 

The only example of an Antecavic stater that is known to me in 
this country is that in the Hunter Museum at Glasgow, and it was the 



Fig. B. 

only example known to Taylor Combe . 2 By the kindness of Miss 
Anne Robertson I am able to reproduce a photograph of a cast of it 
(Fig. B), and also Taylor Combe’s line-engraving from Ruding’s 

1 De la Tour, Atlas, &c., Paris, 1892, PI. xxi, nos. 6723, 6728, &c. 

2 Ruding Annals, &c., London, 1840, PI. 2, no. 26; cf. the MS. transcript of Combe’s 
unpublished notes recently presented to the society's library by Dr. Linton. The Barker 
specimen — a cast ? — seems to have vanished as suddenly as it appeared. 
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plates (Fig. C ). 1 There can be little doubt but that cast and engraving 
are from the same coin — in particular I would call attention to the 
parallel irregularities of outline — but there are notable discrepancies. 



Taylor Combe, for example, stresses the cross before the face, whereas 
from a cast this all-important feature is barely discernible. Taylor 
Combe, incidentally, ignores the Lucius attribution — if indeed he was 
ever aware of it — and includes the coin without comment along with 
other British and Gallic staters of broadly comparable style. Con- 
sequently he would have had, absolutely no reason to emphasize the 
cross before the face, and one must assume that in certain lights it was 
more conspicuous than a photograph of a cast would suggest. This is 
important because it removes perhaps the most obvious discrepancy 
between the cast of the Hunter coin and Speed’s engraving . 3 

There remains one further discrepancy, the absence both from 
Taylor Combe’s engraving and from the cast of the Hunter coin of the 
all-important letters LVC that are so conspicuous in the Speed block. 
In this connexion it behoves us very carefully to re-examine the 
exact wording of Ussher’s description of the Cotton coin. According 
to Ussher it was “ [insignitus] imagine Christiani regis . . . et literis 
obscurioribus quae LVC denotare videbantur ” ; in other words, it bore 
the likeness of a Christian king and some lettering which was not so 
clear but which appeared to read LVC. One suspects that Ussher was 
not so convinced of the validity of this reading as were some of his 
successors, and certainly his version is considerably more guarded. As 
a matter of fact, marks capable of being read LVC are quite common 
in the exergue of Antecavic staters, and can indeed just be made out 
on the Hunter coin, though too faint to appear in the photograph of 
the cast . 3 To Speed and his contemporaries they were all-significant 
and to be delineated with the eye of faith, whereas to Taylor Combe 
and his successors they were too shadowy and too uncertain to warrant 
depiction. 

There is, then, no essential conflict between the various representa- 
tions and descriptions of the Cotton and Hunter coins, and it is my 
opinion that they are one and the same piece. Antecavic staters are 

1 Macdonald, Cat. of Greek Coins, Glasgow, 1899-1905, in, p. 690, no. 18. 

3 It is perhaps superfluous to remark that Speed reduced all the. coins he illustrated to a 
mathematically circular flan. 

3 Cf. especially De la Tour, op. et tab. cit., no. 6723, 
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not met with every day, in this country at least, nor is it without 
significance that no English provenance attaches to the examples in 
the French national collection. 1 Admittedly one or two Cotton coins 
do appear to have disappeared without trace, and one must always 
be prepared for the eventuality that another Antecavic stater may 
turn up with a pedigree establishing it beyond doubt as the Cotton 
coin. In the meantime, one has to confess that the probability is that 
the Hunter coin is the one seen by Ussher "inter D. Roberti Cottonis 
/cei/r^Aia’'. Whatever the upshot, too, it is established that the 
"nummus aureus” attributed by Cotton to the mythical Lucius was 
not the glaring anachronism that has been postulated. 

In the absence of any illustration or detailed description, an identifi- 
cation of “Mr. Joseph Holland’s” silver coin is quite impossible. It 
did not, as has been claimed, form part of the Cotton collection — or 
Ussher would have written “quos” for his second "quern” and 
balanced his clauses a little differently. The suggestion that it may 
have been a sceatta is attractive, but only in the event of the coin not 
having been in the Cotton cabinet. 2 Cotton himself was far too 
shrewd an antiquary to have attributed to one prince coins as widely 
divergent in style as a Gallic stater and a Saxon sceatta, but fortu- 
nately for Dr. Allan’s theory there is now no reason to suspect that the 
Holland coin was known to Cotton. Stillingfleet, likewise, does not 
claim to have seen the silver piece, 3 and it is not the silver coin 
attributed to Lucius by Obadiah Walker in the 1695 edition of the 
Britannia (PI. II, 31), for that is culled from Claude Bouterove’s 
Recherches Curieuses (Paris, 1676). Further to complicate an already 
bedevilled issue, Walker illustrates Cotton’s gold coin (PI. I, 27) 
but attributes it to a King Arviragus not only without much confi- 
dence but also without allusion to the earlier attribution. Moreover, 
the types of the coin illustrated by Bouterove are those of the bronze, 
not the silver, issues of the Petrocorii! 

English numismatists have not always been fortunate when they 
have intruded on the field of the historian as such, and it is exactly 
fifty years since Mr. Charles Johnson read us a salutary but for many 
years unheeded lesson. However, the boot is sometimes on the other 
leg. The numismatist may be permitted a smile when he finds his- 
torians of the calibre of Haddan and Stubbs pontifically condemning 
as false coins that demonstrably they can never have seen. 4 Perhaps 
their tour de force was the attribution of both the coins to a single 
forger. The seventeenth-century antiquary was not dear to the en- 
lightened scientist of the Victorian era, but he was not quite so 
gullible as he has been painted. At least he could draw a distinction 
between a misattribution and a forgery, and demanded autopsy before 
postulating the latter. Incidentally, Ussher does tell us that the 

1 For information on this point I am indebted to Mile Gabrielle Fabre. 

2 Allan suggested as possibilities coins of the types represented by PI. n, 19, 

and PI. m, 10. 

3 Stillingfleet, Orig. Brit., London, 1685, p. 62. 

4 Councils, &c., London, 1869-73, vol. i, Appendix A, p. 26, 
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Cotton coin was found in this country. Consequently, if it has achieved 
nothing else, this present note will have established a new provenance 
for the Antecavic stater, no other example of which would seem to 
have been reported this side of the Channel. The exact find-spot 
remains wrapped in mystery, but the composition of the Cotton 
cabinet as a whole suggests that the collection was put together out of 
finds from north of the Thames. In this case, however, a midlands 
provenance would be so remarkable, and a south-coast find-spot so to 
be expected, that it is possible, even likely, that Cotton had ranged 
farther afield than he was wont. 

R. H. M. Dolley 


A SMALL PARCEL FROM THE GREAT FIND AT ECCLES 

Recently there were shown at the British Museum twenty-four silver 
pence of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. They had been 
acquired in the Manchester area about the middle of the last century, 
and tradition had it that they were some from a very large hoard. 
Nine of the coins (marked * in the accompanying list) had been mounted 
in jewellery, and the style of this was quite consistent with mid-nine- 
teenth-century provincial workmanship. There can be little doubt 
but that the twenty-four coins represented a parcel from the great 
Eccles find of 1864. Some of the coins were still wrapped in pieces of 
paper on which had been written the names of the mint and moneyer. 
These attributions are invariably correct, and it seems likely that the 
coins had been among those examined at the British Museum by Vaux 
and Evans. Nevertheless they may seem to merit a brief listing in case 
some future numismatist may wish to essay the reconstruction of the 
hoard. Possibly, too, they may be valuable as suggesting roughly the 
proportions in which the Lawrence classes occurred in a find that by 
modern standards was published with woeful disregard for the essen- 
tial niceties. 


Henry II 
Lawrence lb 


England 


Lincoln , Rodbert* 


John 

Lawrence IV London, Ricard, 21-9 gr. 

Lawrence Yb Bury St, Edmunds, Fulke* 
Ipswich, Alexandre, 22-1 gr. 
Lincoln, Hue, 22-1 gr. 
London, Willelm T* 
Northampton, Adam* 
Winchester, Andreu, 22-0 gr. 
York, Davi, 21-4 gr. 


Lawrence Vc London, Abel, 22-7 gr. 

Ilger, 22-3 gr. 
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Henry III 

Lawrence VI Canterbury, Huin, 21-4 gr. 

Iohan M, 22-0 gr. 

Samuel* 

London, Rauf* 

Lawrence VII Canterbury, Henri, 22-4 gr. 

loan, 22-1 gr. 
loan Chic* 

Simon, 22-9 gr. 

Simun, 20-8 gr. 

London, Elis* 

Ilger* 

Scotland 

William the Lion (the second coin at least posthumous ?) 

Burns I, Hue Walter, 21-9 gr. 

Burns IV, Hue Walter, 19-2 gr. 

R. H. M. Dolley 

A LITTLE-KNOWN SWEDISH PUBLICATION OF AN IMPORTANT FIND 
OF THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH PENCE 
One of the very few weaknesses of L. A. Lawrence’s still fundamental 
study of the short-cross coinage is the small amount of space devoted 
to hoard evidence. 1 Admittedly the great finds from Eccles, Lisieux, 
and Colchester were published and dispersed before the emergence of 
the modern and essentially valid classification for which Lawrence 
himself was mainly responsible. Granted, too, that older finds such as 
that from Newry are recorded in a form that by modern standards 
appears to render them valueless — though more perhaps can be sal- 
vaged from the wreckage than seems possible at first sight. Moreover, 
it is only fair to add that the apathy was not all on Lawrence’s part, as 
witness not so much the non-publication after half a century of even 
the short-cross coins from the great Brussels hoard, as the failure of 
the most persistent of Lawrence’s critics to take into account a small 
but highly significant hoard of which a detailed publication had 
appeared only ten years before. 2 

The find in question was published in Gotlandskt Arkiv for 1940 by 
forste antikvarie N. L. Rasmusson, the Director of the Royal Swedish 
Coin Cabinet. 3 With his permission I publish a short summary of the 
hoard, but of course reference to the original will always be necessary 
for a complete assessment of the find’s significance. I have also 
ventured to make two very slight modifications in the identifications, 
one of them transferring a short-cross penny from Class III to Class II b, 
and the other reattributing an unpublished German penny to precisely 
the area to which Dr. Rasmusson suggested that it ought to belong. 
The hoard consisted of 22 silver pennies, 19 of them English, and 
2 small silver bars weighing just over 26 and 31 pennyweights re- 
spectively. The discovery was made in June 1938 in a potato field 

1 Brit. Num. Journ., vol. xi (1915), pp. 59-100. 

2 N. Circ., Iviii (1950), pp. 367-9, 431-4, 511-14, and 571-6. 

3 "Sterlingar och barrer som betalningsmedel pa Gotland under 1200-talet”, Gotlandskt 
Arkiv, xii (1940), pp. 29-44: cf. N.N.A. iv (1939), p. 200. 
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near Norrbys in the parish of Follingbo on the outskirts of Visby on 
the island of Gotland. The English coins may be listed as follows : 
Richard I 

Lawrence II b Canterbury, Wlard 17-3 gr. 

John 

Lawrence Vb London, Ilger 22-1 gr. 

Henry III 
"Short-cross" 

Lawrence VII Bury St. Edmunds, loan 1 22-i gr. 

Canterbury, Henri 227 gr. 

loan 22 -3 gr. 
loan Chic 22-8 gr. 

Nichole 21-6 gr. 

London, Giffrei 22-2 gr. 

Nichole 22-9 gr. 

Ricard 23-0 gr. 

Terri 22-2 gr. 

Lawrence VIII Bury St. Edmunds, loan 21-9 gr. 

Canterbury, Willelm 22-8 gr. 

„ 22-8 gr. 

London, Nichol 22-1 gr. 

Nichole 207 gr. 

„ 23-0 gr. 

"Long-cross” 

Lawrence II London, Nicole 21-3 gr. 

Lawrence III London, Nicole 23-4 gr. 

The non-English coins were German, the unpublished imitation of an 
Irish penny of King John which Dr. Peter Berghaus informs me should 
be given to Marsberg, and recorded pennies of Corvey and Lippe, the 
latter a very close imitation of an English short-cross coin. 

It emerges that the find is perhaps the first to be published which 
embraces late short-cross and early long-cross issues . 2 It is instructive 
to compare the rival classifications of Lawrence and of Parsons in this 
context : 

Long- 

Lawrence I II III IV V VI VII VIII cross 

1 .. .. 1 .. 9 6 2 

Long- 

Parsons . . .1 II III IV V VI cross 

x . . 7* . . 9 2 

* All but one “war currency”! 

The total absence of his Class V, by no means a rare type, seems to 
suggest a fatal flaw in the Parsons classification, but is not at all 
remarkable if we accept the Lawrence classification which presents us 

1 Die-duplicate of the coin published by Mr. F. Elmore Jones, Brit. Num. Journ., vol. 
xxv (1948), pp. 286-90. 

2 Dr. Peter Berghaus informs me that there has since been published a German find 
which apparently corroborates that from Gotland (Hamburger Beitrage, ii (1948), pp. 16- 
48). Unfortunately the English coins are listed by Thomsen (in 1948!), but it may still be 
possible to reconstruct this portion — even though the hoard has been dispersed — and 
further comment is accordingly deferred. Needless to say, this hoard also was ignored by 
Parsons in his 1950 papers. 
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with a find of normal pattern where the penultimate and antepenulti- 
mate types predominate, with one or two stragglers from earlier 
classes. One wonders, indeed, whether Parsons would not have modi- 
fied his conclusions in 1950 had the Norrbys find then made the impact 
which it deserves upon English numismatic studies. On the other 
hand, the absence from the Swedish find of coins of the Rhuddlan mint 
may seem to suggest that Parsons and Andrew were right when they 
sought to assign them to the period 1211-13. Additional hoard 
evidence for a comparatively early date may seem to be provided by 
the Newry find, which contained one example at least. 1 

R. H. M. Dolley 

GODSFIELD ROW (ALRESFORD) FIND, 1871 
Recently there was shown at the British Museum a group of seven- 
teen Tudor and Stuart silver coins said to have been found in 1871 
by some workmen engaged in grubbing up a hedgerow at Godsfield 
Row, near Alresford, Hants. The hoard appears to be unpublished, 2 
and I am now able to list it by courtesy of the present owner, who is 
the niece of the gentleman to whom the coins were brought. There is 
every reason to believe that the hoard is intact, though unfortunately 
the coins have been gilded and mounted in a necklace. They were 
found, apparently without a container, only a few yards from the spot 
where the year previous had been found a celebrated medieval pyx 
which is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. There is no reason 
to link the two finds — it would merely seem that the place was one 
that especially favoured concealment. 


England 

Mary First Coinage (1553 1 4) 

Groat : 1 ............ (1) 

Elizabeth 

Shillings: i.m. A, 1 ; hand, 1 ; key, 1 ....... (3) 

Sixpences : i.m. acorn, 1573, 1 ; cinquefoil, 1575 , 1 ; Greek cross, 1579 . 1 ; hand, 

1591, 1 ; tun, 1592, 1 ; key, 1597, 1 ; anchor, 1600, 1 • . (7) 

Groat : i.m. lis, 1 ........... (1) 

Half-groats: i.m. cross-crosslet, 1 ; escallop, 1 ...... (2) 

Charles I 

Shilling: Seaby 4, i.m. star, 1 ........ (1) 

Ireland 

James I ( Second Coinage (1603-13}) 

Shillings: i.m. martlet, 1 ; cinquefoil, 1 ....... (2) 

( 17 ) 


R. H. M. Dolley 

1 Of the remaining forty-two coins recorded by Sainthill as "new” ( Num . Chron. n.s. i 
(1861), pp. 204-6) not one is by a moneyer known to have struck in VII or VIII. The great 
majority are by moneyers unknown except in Classes I-IV, and it is almost impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the short-cross element in the hoard ended with Class V. 

2 There is a short note on it, with no details, in the Victoria County History, Hampshire, 
iii, P- 3 ° 4 - 

B 4040 
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REVIEWS 


Art in Coinage, by C. H. V. Sutherland. Batsford. 223 pp., I 47^ > 2 5 s - 

Dr. Sutherland here follows up his many important contributions to 
Roman, Romano-British, and Anglo-Saxon numismatics with a fine 
volume embracing virtually the whole wide range of coinage in Europe 
from its beginnings in the seventh century B.c. until the present day. 
There is a wealth of choice illustrations, for which alone one would 
hasten to acquire the book, all of them taken direct from the coins 
and usually enlarged (though occasionally there may exist better 
specimens than those actually used) . 

But it would be misleading to suggest that this book is a history of 
coinage. It is the aesthetic problems of the die-sinker which are its 
real theme — the formidable task of producing a living and convinc- 
ing design within the restricted compass and circular shape of a coin 
flan. The artists of the ancient world had in one way greater freedom 
of action than their modern counterparts inasmuch as they disposed, 
virtually, of a literal extra dimension — very high relief, "the impact 
of sculptural technique” (p. 49). This kind of thing has never, since 
the decline and fall of the ancient world, quite returned to coinage ; 
even the medal has rarely exploited this extra dimension at all fully 
(though there are of course extreme cases such as that of Sangallo 
whose medals are almost sculpture in the round). One wonders then 
if "relief-carvers” (p. 159) is quite the right term for the makers of 
those glorious Gothic coins of France and England in the fourteenth 
century (whatever the precise technique which they used — Dr. Suther- 
land thinks of dies made from puncheons carved in relief) . Certainly, 
looking at these particular coins, one is not conscious of three-dimen- 
sionality (more, perhaps, of possible analogy with stained glass or 
tapestry than with sculpture) ; so that to that extent the author is 
perfectly justified in designating later achievements in the realm of 
coin-portraiture as being of a higher, because more complex, aesthetic 
value. Many will agree that the artistic problems have never been 
resolved better than by Simon, for one, in his portraits of Cromwell and 
Charles II, with their incredible variety of surface-texture and subtlety 
of modelling. 

When it comes to the present day, Dr. Sutherland leaves us in little 
doubt that it is machinery and the reducing machine in particular 
that he blames for the inescapable impression of a decline in quality ; 
though the arguments for the reducing machine are also given with 
scrupulous fairness. The designer of the modern coin has certainly no 
easy task ; not only has he to produce something which will survive 
being "mechanized” but he also has to find — in company with any 
producer of "official” art — valid artistic concepts which are "officially” 
acceptable, a task not made any easier by the comparative confusion 
and lack of settled tradition in "pure” art. 
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Dr. Sutherland’s presentation is unfailingly lucid and gracious: 
above all it stimulates thought. If we may comment on one or two 
minor points, it is a little surprising perhaps to find the word "portrait” 
so consistently used for representations of the gods on Greek coins, 
which may have led to a too ready acceptance of the view that heads 
of Zeus and Herakles on coins of Philip of Macedonia and of Alexander 
the Great are actually intended as quasi-portraits of those rulers. 
Then, the archaic Greek formula for showing four-horse chariots 
(actually, 2 horses +2 outlines = 4) might have been given a shade 
more explicitly: the "two horses” of the archaic style are referred to, 
but coin no. 22, which is relevant, shows not less than three horses’ 
heads! But these are trifles, compared with the many striking and 
felicitous passages which we have good reason to remember; on the 
Hadrianic school, attaining a new life and freedom of style from its 
study of past styles (p. 91) , on the hieratic force of the later Roman style 
with its return to the "sense of inward power” found in the earlier 
Greek work (p. 103), on the German medieval bracteates, artistically 
the most interesting coinage of the Romanesque period, on the highly 
interesting "Scottish Renaissance” of the sixteenth century — on all 
these and a hundred other topics, there will be few readers who will 
not find Dr. Sutherland’s book a disclosure of new and exciting 
horizons. 

K. J. 


The “Ingots” and “Assay Office Pieces” of South Australia. By 
J. Hunt Deacon. Pp. iv + 70, 4 plates and ill. in text. Hawthorn 
Press, Melbourne. 

The numismatic history of most of our Dominions and Colonies has 
yet to be written, and it is good to see the inauguration of a series 
which aims "to cover the most outstanding events in the history of 
the coinage and currency of Australia”. 

A wholly admirable start has been made in the work under review. 
The general background of the gold rushes is no doubt familiar to us, 
but here we see the problem from a new angle — that of the administra- 
tion. Mr. Hunt Deacon unfolds in a clear and convincing manner, 
by means of official documents and the contemporary press, the 
economic crisis and its attempted solutions : first, the mass exodus of 
the working male population to the Victorian gold-fields, then the 
influx of a mass of un-negotiable bullion. The government was in a 
dilemma. If it converted the bullion into coin, it acted grossly ultra 
vires ; if it took no steps to remedy the situation, it incurred the odium 
of the colonists. Official procrastination and expedient form the basis 
of an unusually fascinating chapter of numismatic history. 

The second section is a descriptive catalogue of extant varieties and 
their imitations, and though the plates are not very clear, the book is a 
model of lucidity and thoroughness. A work of this character is 
addressed primarily to the student and historian. The rarity of the 
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series is such that collectors will require it as “background” only. 
But as the standard work on this aspect of Australian currency and 
economic development its supersession is unlikely, and it should be in 
the hands of all historians of the Commonwealth and students of the ' 
Imperial coinage. We look forward to the next volume in the series. 

J. P. C. K. 

Bank of New South Wales, The Story of Currency in Australia, 
16 pp. ill. 

It is a rare pleasure to find a bank taking a numismatic interest in 
the coinage it handles, and we therefore welcome the concise history 
of Australian currency in the book under review. 

The contents call for little comment. Expression is clear and vivid 
— though the reproduction of the coins is deplorable — and will no 
doubt further the growing numismatic consciousness of Australia. 
A few errors have inevitably crept in. The recoinage of 1816/17 (the 
establishment of the gold standard) is confused with that of 1696/7 
(demonetization of clipped silver), and the Royal Mint Report’s 
(inaccurate) excursus into the Roman mint of London is repeated 
with further confusions. 

Of particular interest to collectors is the list of mint-marks to be 
found on p. 14. Perhaps we may close with the reflection that the 
Dominion is still blessed with a partly silver coinage. 

J. P. C. K. 



OBITUARIES 


SIR JOHN LUDLOW HANHAM, BT., D.L. 

The sudden death of Sir John Hanham on 30 April 1955 at the age 
of fifty-seven is a great loss to the many causes to which he devoted 
his time and energy. 

He was the tenth holder of the baronetcy created in 1667, and was 
educated at Winchester and Magdalen College, Oxford. In the First 
World War, in which he was wounded, he served as a captain in the 
Grenadier Guards, and also in the Second World War. In 1926 he 
was called to the Bar and was a member of the Inner Temple. 

Among his many public appointments Sir John held the office of 
Apparitor-General to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and from 1930 
to 1932 he was A.D.C. to his uncle Viscount Bledisloe, then Governor- 
General of New Zealand. He was a Deputy Lieutenant for the County 
of Dorset and had been a member of the Dorset County Council for 
over twenty years. 

In addition to all his public work he found time for two pursuits 
of leisure — the one a keen interest and considerable knowledge of 
ornithology and the other the study of English numismatics. He 
possessed a fine collection of coins chiefly strong in the Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman, and Baronial periods, but what he prized most was his 
collection of seventeenth-century Dorset Tokens. He was a Vice- 
President of the British Numismatic Society and a regular attendant 
at the meetings. In 1948 on the formation of the Wessex Numismatic 
Society he became President, taking a very prominent part in the 
Society’s activities. 

He had a great sense of dignity when taking part in any ceremonial, 
but what endeared him to his innumerable friends was his wonderful 
kindliness of manner to one and all. A very old friend recalls seeing 
him on numerous occasions walking about his home town of Wim- 
borne with a basket containing flowers, under which would be a few 
eggs, going to visit some sick resident. He will be much missed, not 
only in Dorset but by his world-wide circle of friends. E. B. 

MR. H. W. TAFFS, M.V.O., M.B.E. 

Members will learn with regret of the death on 24 July of Mr. H. W. 
Taffs in his 85th year. He had been a prominent member of the 
Society for as long as any of us could remember. Mr. Taffs’s interest 
in coins was a lifelong one. He joined the Royal Numismatic Society 
in 1896 and was a founder member of our Society in 1903. His record 
of service to the Society is remarkable. Mr. Taffs served on the 
Council in 1910, 1911, 1916, and from 1920 to 1926. He was Secretary 
jointly with Mr. Anscombe from 1927 to 1929, and alone from 1930 to 
1938. During his term of office as Secretary Mr. Taffs edited the 
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Journal for the years 1931 to 1934. He was elected President in 1938 
and served until 1945 when on giving up the office of President he was 
made a vice-President. In September 1950 he was elected an honorary 
member in recognition of his services to the Society. 

Mr. Taffs was a Member of the Order of the British Empire and 
was made a member of the Victorian Order in this year’s Birthday 
Honours. One likes to think that this latter award was a recognition 
of his more than forty years’ unbroken attendance at the Royal 
Maundy Ceremony, a record of which Mr. Taffs was justly proud. He 
attended our meetings most regularly and took particular pleasure in 
the social aspect of our Society’s various functions. He will be re- 
membered, too, for the splendid coins and medals that he was always 
at great pains to bring to our meetings for exhibition. Mr. Taffs’s 
approach to coins was primarily that of a collector. He read no paper 
to the Society and published nothing in the Journal. But many years 
of collecting and handling coins had given him a wide experience and 
considerable knowledge of them. His interests covered the whole of 
the English and Colonial series and the coins of the United States of 
America. He had a special fondness for the tokens of his native county 
Kent and all his life he collected them assiduously. 

During the Second World War his house was bombed and he sus- 
tained injury to his eyes, from which happily he quickly recovered. 
His coins were buried in the debris. He liked to tell how he gathered 
young friends round him to sort and sift the rubble until his coins 
were recovered. He devoted much of his time during the war to going 
through the vast number of coins that the public sent in to the Red 
Cross organization for sale. Mr. Taffs was in good health until last 
autumn when a general decline in his strength prevented him, to his 
great disappointment, from attending the Council’s annual dinner. He 
was confined to his house throughout last year’s severe winter, but 
his interest in the Society was as great as ever, and it gave him keen 
pleasure to receive visitors and to hear news of the Society’s activities. 
Mr. Taffs’s genial, friendly presence and his evergreen zest for coin 
study, despite his advanced age, will be sadly missed at the Society's 
meetings. 


E. J. W. 



PROCEEDINGS OF 

THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 1954 

[For list of past Presidents and Medallists see page 104 ; for Officers 
and Council for 1954 see p. 240) 

ORDINARY MEETING 

27 JANUARY I954 

MR. E. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

mr. G. w. bower, ii Longbar Avenue, Bradford 9, Yorks. 
mr. j. Ralph vincent, 86 St. Mary Street, Weymouth, Dorset. 
dr. j. p. c. rent, c/o Dept, of Coins & Medals, British Museum, 
London, W.C. i. 

mr. d. w. dykes, Cydonia, Cockett Road, Sketty, Swansea, Glam. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. c. e. blunt: 

1. Casts of all the coins in the Bangor hoard. 

2. Photographs of all the coins in the Smarmore hoard. 

3. On behalf of mr. m. r. maitland muller: Coins from the 
Southampton excavations 1946-53. 

By MR. d. l. f. sealy: 

Twenty coins of Elizabeth II on which he detected a number of 
small variations. 


Paper 

mr. c. E. blunt read papers on Anglo-Saxon coins from the South- 
ampton excavations carried out 1946/53 by Mr. M. R. Maitland 
Muller; on tenth-century hoards found at Bangor, North Wales, 
and Smarmore, Eire. The first two papers are published in the present 
number of the Journal ; the third was published in the last number. 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Rigold, Mr. Dolley, Mr. Grierson, Mr. Maitland Muller, 
Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Elmore Jones took part in the discussion that 
followed. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

17 FEBRUARY I954 
mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

Honorary Membership 

MR. HAROLD RABY and LT.-COL. C. L. EVANS. 
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Proceedings of the Society 

Ordinary Membership 
mr. B. w. rolton, 64 High St., West Wickham, Kent. 
mr. g. F. howell, Curator and Librarian, The Royal Mint. 

MR. p. D. whitting, 9 Rivercourt Rd., London, W. 6. 
mr. a. R. bray, Briar Bank, East End Road, Charlton Kings, Chel- 
tenham, Glos. 

major c. w. lister, r.a., 2 Lodge Road, Bromley, Kent. 


MR. O. THEOBALD. 


Resignation 

Exhibitions 


The evening was devoted to exhibitions. 

By mr. o. f. parsons ten following medals: Elizabeth I Medallic 
Portrait of c. 1588 ; Baptism of Prince Charles, 1650 ; “Magnalia” 
Pattern in silver by Thomas Simon, 1660 ; Installation of Prince 
Charles as Knight of the Garter, 1638 ; Peace or War, 1643 
(silver) ; Dominion of the Sea by Thomas Simon, 1665 ; Thomas 
Cary, Uniface bronze medal, 1663 ; Charles II, Restoration, 1660, 
by John Roettier; Earl of Southampton, 1664, silver-gilt cast 
medal by Thomas Simon ; a letter of 1666 bearing a wafer-seal 
the matrix of which would seem to be the work of Thomas Simon. 

By mr. g. v. doubleday: Two medals relating to the capture of 
Gibraltar and two to the Peace of Utrecht, 1703-13. 

Both Mr. Parsons and Mr. Doubleday spoke on their exhibits. 


ORDINARY MEETING 

24 MARCH I954 

MR. E. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

MR. w. palmer, Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 

MR. M. j. Harris, Blagdon Hill, near Taunton, Somerset. 

MR. P. D. MITCHELL (Junior Member), 18 Craneford Way, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex. 

Presentation of the Sanford Saltus Medal for 1953 

The President referred to the medal as the highest distinction that 
the Society can confer on anyone whom it wishes to honour, and after 
mentioning the terms of the award, he enumerated the papers which 
had appeared in the Society’s Journal under Mr. Derek Allen’s author- 
ship. Added to this he mentioned Mr. Allen’s work on the Ancient 
British coinage, his British Museum Catalogue and his papers in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, and in presenting him with the Sanford Saltus 
gold Medal for 1953, he expressed a strong wish that he would con- 
tinue to give some of his time to numismatics so that his name would 
appear again in the Journal as the author of further papers. 
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In his reply, Mr. Derek Allen appreciated the honour of the award 
and thanked the President for what he had said about it. He had 
observed, he said, that this was the first occasion when the medal 
had been awarded to a member whose studies had not run parallel to 
an interest in the actual possession of coins. He referred to himself as a 
museum man and made some amusing remarks as to the fates of the 
one or two coins of which he had at one time been the owner. He 
said that it could be taken for granted that any feuds which had 
existed between the amateur and the professional numismatist could 
now be regarded as over, and concluded his reply by mentioning that 
he would like to be able to devote some time to the study of the Pre- 
Roman and Celtic coinages and that he would always take a great inter- 
est in the early Plantagenet and the Stuart periods. 

Exhibitions 

By mr. winstanley: 

An Edward III Series E Groat with the EDW on the obverse falsely 
altered to read KIC. 

By MR. R. D. BERESFORD-JONES: 

A Rose Ryal of James I and several Oxford Triple Unites of 
Charles I to illustrate his paper. 

By MR. d. L. F. sealy: 

Australian coins of 1953 and 1954. 

By MR. D. MANGAKIS: 

A Henry V "Emaciated” bust half Groat, with possibly a new 
reverse die. 

By MR. PETER SEABY: 

A seventeenth-century money box containing Charles I and 
Charles II groats. A George IV engraved penny, and five Irish 
pennies of Henry III and Edward I. 

Paper 

MR. r. d. beresford-jones read a paper on the Oxford mint in the 
Civil War with particular reference to the gold triple unites. This 
paper is printed in the present number. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Schneider, Mr. Allen, Mr. Dolley, Mr. Seaby, Mr. Rigold, 
and Mr. Liddell spoke. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

28 APRIL I954 

MR. E. J. WINSTANLEY, President, in the Chair 

Elections 

The Department of Archaeology and Local History, City Museum 
and Art Gallery, Birmingham. 

dr. g. s. robinson, 15 Esplanade West, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
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Exhibitions 

By MR. R. h. m. dolley: 

A British Museum electrotype of the Edward the Confessor Lead 
Trial-piece, the subject of one of his papers. 

By MR. h. H. king: 

1. Harold I, Bristol, Brooke i. S'EPNE ON BRjai: 

2. Harthacnut, Lewes, bust to left, Brooke I. PVL*FR.IC ON L'EPEI 

3. Same type. Steyning. Bust to right, FRJ-BI ON STENICE** 

By MR. IAN STEWART: 

1. William I B.M.C. v. Uncertain mint. 

2. Henry I B.M.C. xiv +SLPSKD [ ] EN Unpublished moneyer. 

3. Henry I B.M.C. xv [ ] PIN: ON: ESN Unpublished moneyer 

(Wulfwine ? recorded for Stephen type I) . 

4. Stephen, irregular type I. Hereford [+6] DRia:OM:heR[ As 
Henry of Anjou. 16-2 gr. 

5. “Pereric” cut halfpenny. ]FtlE: ; [RJvPV]l_F:ON:L[lN] Lincoln. 
Unique as a halfpenny ? 

6. “Cursing” half-noble of Edward III; various pennies of Ed- 
ward I. 


Papers 

MR. R. H. m. dolley read two notes on the “jewel-cross” coins of 
Cnut, Harold I and Harthacnut, and a lead trial-piece of Edward 
the Confessor found in excavations at Winchester. Both papers are 
printed in the current number. 

In the particularly interesting discussion which followed Messrs. 
King, Blunt, Grierson, Baldwin, Rigold, Stewart, and Kent took 
part, together with the Society’s guests Miss Bennet-Clark and 
Mr. Frank Cottrill, the Curator of the Winchester City Museum. 


ORDINARY MEETING 
26 may 1954 

mr. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

mr. p. f. purvey, i Horseshoe Road, Pangbourne, Berks. 
mr. G. L. v. tatler, 624 Chiswick High Road, London, W. 4. 
mr. G. Thompson, Bishopsbarns, 7 St. George’s Place, York. 

Exhibitions 

[a) By mr. R. H. m. dolley. An eighteenth-century forger’s die for 
the Portuguese Johannes, the property of Mr. Hepper. 
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(b) By mr. P. v. hill. Roman coins exhibiting traces of restriking 
over brockages. 

(c) By dr. j. P. c. Kent. English coins from the Yearby (Redcar) 
T.T. including a sixpence of Oueen Elizabeth I apparently with 
m.m. Greek cross over rose, and date 1580 over 79 over 65, and 
a 1696 shilling of William III reading GVLIEMVS. 

(d) By dr. E. c. Linton. Two heavy groats of Henry VI unpub- 
lished by Whitton, one as Whitton 28D but reading A|DlVTO| 
Ex, and the other as Whitton 83c but reading FkAND, and a 
London light groat of Edward IV apparently as Blunt and 
Whitton VII but m.m. crown on obv. only and other differ- 
ences. This last coin was lot 426 in the Walter’s Sale in 1913 
and is there illustrated. 


Paper 

dr. j. p. c. rent read a note on the 1954 Yearby (Redcar) Treasure 
Trove recently submitted to the British Museum for examination 
and publication. After a brief indication of the contents of the 
hoard which appears to have been deposited c. 1697 and which was 
composed of more than a thousand silver coins from the reigns of 
Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, James I, Charles I and II, James II 
and William III, the speaker discussed seventeenth-century 
techniques of striking, and suggested that a surprisingly high pro- 
portion of early mill coins were in fact restruck brockages. In 
the discussion that followed, which was often lively, Mr. Albert 
Baldwin urged caution in accepting so novel a theory and wondered 
with other members whether some apparent overstruck brockages 
were not the result of “ghosting” or “clanging”. Mr. Ashby 
stressed the success of Charles II in calling in the coinage of the 
Protectorate as exemplified by the presence of only one Common- 
wealth coin in the hoard, and wondered whether the Commonwealth 
might not have attempted to do the same with the provincial issues 
of Charles I. Mr. Spink reverted to the question of the overstriking 
of brockages. Other speakers included Messrs. Doubleday and 
Linton. Dr. Kent’s paper is printed in the present number. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

23 JUNE I954 

MR. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

hon. R. henry norweb, 1816 Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 

MR. o. B. windau, 308 Melrose Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas, U.S.A. 
pastor j. F. Rowlands, 7 Brewer Avenue, Durban, Natal, S.A. 

MR. w. seed, b.a., 76 Boothroyd Lane, Dewsbury, Yorks. 
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mr. j. d. gomm (Junior Member), 16 Madeley Road, Ealing, Lon- 
don, W. 5. 

mr. M. H. jennings (Junior Member), 91 Westgate, Chichester. 


Exhibitions 

By mr. p. v. hill and mr. r. h. m. dolley: 

Casts of sceattas from Reculver and Domburg (Holland) to illustrate 
the paper. 


Paper 

mr. P. v. hill read a paper on sceattas embodying his recent re- 
searches in Germany and Holland. He argued that a modification 
of our ideas as to what constitute purely English sceattas must be 
made, some of the types described in B.M.C. i being transferred to 
Frisia, particularly those with a cross and pellets reverse and those 
with blundered Runic legends. Moreover a number of other types 
of purely English idiom crossed to Frisia in the course of trade and 
some appear to have been copied there, thus further complicating 
an already involved question. Three Frisian hoards in particular 
show unusually distinct stylistic homogeneity. Two of these at 
least — those from Franeker (Friesland) and Kloster Barte (Emden) 
— prove conclusively that the coins in them were minted at or near 
the places of burial, both being composed of uncirculated pieces 
with a high proportion of die-identities. A start in solving the 
Anglo-Frisian problem was made, and one can be hopeful that a 
final solution will be achieved in time. 

In the discussion that followed Messrs. Elmore Jones, Baldwin, 
Bagnall, Whitting, and Bruce-Mitford took part. 

ORDINARY MEETING 

22 SEPTEMBER I 954 
mr. e. j. win Stanley, President, in the Chair 

Elections 

mr. T. h. garner, May House, Flintwick Road, Ampthill, Beds. 
mr. p. v. hill, b.a., 122 Kensington Park Road, London, W. n. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. R. H. m. dolley: 

1. A photograph of an unpublished coin of TEthelraed II in Stock- 
holm from the Igelose hoard. First small-cross issue reading 

+ IZZEGEL M~0 HAMTVN 

2. A cast of a mule in the British Museum (ex Montagu) . First small 
cross/hand issues reading + ISEGEL M“0 HAMWIC 
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These two coins are from the same obverse die and are the first to 
link a coin of Ham tun with one of Hamwic. The coin will be 
fully published in Mrs. Ericson’s report on the Igelosa hoard to 
which Mr. Dolley is also contributing. 

By mr. F. elmore jones. Three unpublished pennies of Edward the 
Confessor of the Worcester mint : 

1. B.M.C. type 7B (bust to left) + EILRJCONN NHEKEC. Unpublished 
money er. The only other coin of this type of Worcester is in 
the British Museum, moneyer Garulf. 

2. By permission of the British Museum, B.M.C. No. 1131, type 9. 
Hitherto assigned to Richborough but RIC should be read PIG, 
a form of Worcester found on a coin of fiEgelwine of this type. 

3. By permission of Messrs. Spink & Son, Ltd., B.M.C. type 14 
-HELFGEAkD ON PH. Ex Drabble Sale 889 where the mint was 
read as Winchester. iElfgeard was a Worcester moneyer under 
William I and II. 

By MR. ian stewart — St. Eadmund penny with unbarred A as obverse 
— Henry VII tentative profile groat, i.m. cross-crosslet — Charles I 
Briot half-merk of 1636 from defaced die. 

By mr. h. w. taffs — Charles II half-crown 1683 with plumes under 
bust. 

By mr. E. j. winstanley on behalf of mr. h. Schneider — Bristol 
half-crown of Edward VI in his father’s name and with London 
lettering and monogram WS put in with several punches. This coin 
has since been presented by Mr. Schneider to the British Museum. 

By mr. E. j . winstanley. A superb run of coins and casts to illustrate 
his paper. 

Paper 

The President, mr. e. j. winstanley, read a paper on the shillings and 
tentative groats of Henry VII. He paid tribute to Mr. R. Carlyon- 
Britton’s pioneer work, and claimed that the modified classification 
he now advanced, though not satisfactory in every respect, was 
logical, revealed relationship, and provided a place for all known 
coins. The key to it lay in changes introduced in the royal title and 
the abbreviation marks accompanying them. Moreover, the new 
sequence was generally borne out by the lettering and initial marks. 
The speaker argued that as each change of title was made on the 
shillings, it was also made on more than one variety of groat, and 
that this implied that more than one variety of groat was in pro- 
duction at one time. Little importance attached to the portrait, 
except on the cross-crosslet groats where the progressive elimina- 
tion of the comma abbreviation mark was accompanied by a steady 
improvement. Mr. Winstanley also called attention to the presence 
on tentative groats of large straight lettering which enabled them 
to be linked with the shillings. He ended by expressing his con- 
fidence that the new varieties that must exist would fill the gaps. 
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ORDINARY MEETING 

27 OCTOBER 1954 

MR. e. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 

Obituaries 

The deaths were announced of Mr. L. A. Vidler and Mr. S. Simpson. 

Elections 

miss d. E. shackleton, 22 Shrublands Road, Berkhampstead, 
Herts. 

MR. B. H. GROVER, 20A Barnard Gardens, New Malden, Surrey. 

THE ven. c. o. ELLISON, The Vicarage, Wetherby, Yorks. 

MR. 1. d. brown, 1 7 Green Lane, Oxhey, Herts. 

THE WINCHESTER CITY MUSEUM. 

THE OFFICE INTERNATIONAL DE LIBRAIRIE, Brussels. 

THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, London, E.C. 

MR. G. w. powell, The Cross, Sidford, Sidmouth, Devon. 

MR. j. E. thresher, 16 Skinners Lane, Ashtead, Surrey. 

MRS. j. s. strudwick, Dept, of Coins and Medals, British Museum. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. B. R. OSBORNE: 

A large selection of Charles I half-crowns in illustration of his paper. 
By MR. ALBERT BALDWIN: 

Five Charles I half-crowns referred to by Mr. Osborne in his paper. 
By MR. A. E. bagnall: 

Twenty-one half-crowns of Charles I and three ivory reductions of 
medals of Sir John Craig, Mr. E. S. G. Robinson, and Mr. Harold 
Mattingley. 

Paper 

MR. B. R. osborne then read a paper entitled “A New Classification 
of Charles I Half-crowns’' in which he first indicated that he only 
wished to refer to coins of the Tower Mint. These he analysed by 
means of diagrams drawn from the coins themselves, which were 
projected upon a screen. By this means a great number of die 
varieties were demonstrated to members, and these supplementary 
to the existing classifications of Francis and Seaby. Obverses and 
reverses were numbered separately so that the sequence could be 
tabulated in the form of dual numbering (e.g. 85/93). There 
appeared to be at least twenty-four obverse varieties — more than 
thirteen of which occurred in the old class three. 

The President, in thanking Mr. Osborne for his paper, expressed 
great admiration for his love for the subject. During the dis- 
cussion which followed, Messrs. Blunt, Baldwin, Rigold, Kent, 
Ashby, Liddell, Doubleday, and Major Youde took part, and the 
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topics mentioned included Mr. Osborne’s technique for drawing out 
the details of the coins under review and an appreciation of Stuart 
dressage and armour. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

30 NOVEMBER I954 
MR. E. j. winstanley, President, in the Chair 
Elections 

MR. p. h. gibbs, Aycote House, Rendcomb, nr. Cirencester, Glos. 
MR. JOHN shaw, 153 Bolton Road, Atherton, Manchester. 

THE UNIVERSITY library, Lund, Sweden. 

Amovals 

REV. J. A. CLARKE and MR. R. A. EDWARDES. 

Exhibitions 

By MR. j. M. ashby, a James I half-crown of the third issue with the 
reverse i.m. trefoil inverted, and a Charles II half-crown with date 
1682 altered from 1679 and believed to be unpublished. 

By MR. R. H. M. dolley, an unpublished penny of Edward the Martyr 
from a Finnish find, by the Winchester moneyer Frythemund. 
(A die-duplicate is in the Statens Historiska Museum, Stockholm, 
from the Igelosa hoard.) 

By mr. l. a. brown, an unpublished penny of Eadmund (939-46), 
moneyer Eadred. Br. Type 1 but annulet in place of small cross in 
centre of obverse. 

Both these Saxon coins have since been acquired by the British 
Museum. 


Presidential address 

MR. E. j. winstanley, the retiring President, delivered his Presiden- 
tial address which is printed in full in this number. 

MR. c. E. blunt proposed a vote of thanks to the retiring President, 
and detailed some of the achievements of a notable Presidency. 
He signalled out for special mention the fact that the Society had 
more than held its own after the immediate post-war influx of new 
blood, and also commented on the good figures of attendance at the 
meetings generally. That it was so good on the present occasion was 
a deserved tribute to the President’s popularity. 

mr. r. H. m. dolley, seconding the motion, spoke of his experience of 
the President’s kindness to the newcomer, and of his admiration 
for the way he had discharged with extreme conscientiousness all 
the onerous duties of his office but had remained at heart a scholar. 
The motion was passed unanimously. 
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Illustrated Paper 

MR. j. R. Vincent gave an informal talk on the Weymouth Mint 
under Charles I which was illustrated by a remarkable series of 
colour slides which Mr. Vincent had prepared from coins in his own 
and other collections. In the discussion that followed, Messrs. 
Allen, Dolley, Grierson, Peck, and Whitting expressed the admira- 
tion felt by all members present not only for the quality of Mr. 
Vincent’s slides but for the manner of their presentation, and Mr. 
Baldwin pointed out that the paper had special value in following 
so closely upon that of Mr. Osborne which also had brought new 
methods to the solution of old problems. 

Officers and Council for X955 
The President announced the result of the ballot. 

President: H. H. King, Esq., M.A. 

Vice-Presidents : A. E. Bagnall, Esq.; C. E. Blunt, Esq., O.B.E., 
F.S.A. ; Sir John Hanham, Bart., M.A., D.L. ; F. Elmore Jones, 
Esq. ; H. W. Taffs, Esq., M.B.E. ; E. J. Winstanley, Esq. 

Director: G. V. Doubleday, Esq. 

Treasurer: J. M. Ashby, Esq., M.A. 

Librarian: W. Forster, Esq. 

Secretary: R. H. M. Dolley, Esq., B.A. (c/o Dept, of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum, W.C. 1). 

Council: D. F. Allen, Esq., B.A., F.S.A. ; R. D. Beresford- Jones, Esq., 
M.A. ; E. Burstal, Esq., M.A., M.D. ; P. Grierson, Esq., M.A. ; 
Colonel E. C. Linton, R.A.M.C. (ret.) ; D. Mangakis, Esq. ; S. E. 
Rigold, Esq., M.A. ; D. F. Spink, Esq. ; C. H. V. Sutherland, Esq., 
M.A., D.Litt. ; J. Weibel, Esq. ; P. D. Whitting, Esq., G.M., M.A. ; 
Major W. J. C. Youde. 



ADDRESS BY EDGAR J. WINSTANLEY 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, jo November 1954 

The Society’s Jubilee year has been a good one. Our losses have been 
mercifully light. By death we have lost Mr. S. Simpson of Newton 
Abbott, who joined the Society in 1941, and Mr. Vidler of Rye, who 
joined in 1931. Mr. Vidler was an antiquarian with a book on the 
antiquities of Rye to his credit, a copy of which he presented to our 
library. He read a paper to the Society in 1937 on the numismatic 
history of Rye, which was published in the Journal. 

We have lost four members by resignation and two have been 
amoved. That makes a total loss for the year of eight. Against that 
we have to set a gain of thirty-six new members of whom three are 
juniors. So our membership is increased by twenty-eight. This is very 
encouraging. We have, I think, the recruiting circular to thank very 
largely for this, and the hand that has been seeing to its circulation, 
the hand of Mr. Doubleday. If we can go on increasing our member- 
ship at anything like this rate, it will go a long way to make us 
financially strong again. 

Since last November we have elected two of our surviving founder 
members to honorary membership, Mr. Raby and Colonel Evans. 
Our third founder member, Mr. Taffs, was made an honorary member 
some years ago. It has been a pleasure to us to honour our veterans. 
Long may they remain with us. 

One result of the good increase in our membership and of the large 
number of elections that have in consequence to go through at any 
one meeting is that we suffer embarrassment through possessing only 
one ballot box. To elect members by a show of hands is a quick way 
out of the difficulty but it is not always a good one. If any member 
knows of a way whereby the Society can inexpensively acquire one 
or more ballot boxes, he would be doing the Society a good service if 
he would get in touch with the Secretary. 

This year we have had two papers on the coinage of Charles I. The 
good attendance and the very live discussions on those evenings show 
how great is the interest that members take in that period, and how 
much work on it still remains to be done. Let Mr. Beresford Jones and 
Mr. Osborne be encouraged to go on with their work. We shall be glad 
to hear from them again. 

Our Treasurer is now Mr. Ashby, who took over from Mr. Elmore 
Jones last summer. It was not easy to find someone competent and 
willing to take on this responsibility. The volume of work entailed 
is not great, but for all that the office is one of special importance. I 
feel myself that we have been fortunate and that in Mr. Ashby we 
have the right man. 
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The Librarian has had a busy year. He has listed and circulated 
among members the titles of surplus books in our library that the 
Council decided to offer for sale, and also the large number of offprints 
and papers that we bought at the L. A. Lawrence sale. He has pushed 
the sale of back numbers of the Journal so vigorously that he has 
in these two ways added over £100 to the Society's income since 
1 January. Now this is a solid sum indeed, and at the present time it is 
a windfall of inestimable value. It has not been brought about with- 
out the expenditure of a good deal of hard work. I want therefore in 
your name to thank Mr. Forster and to tell him that we very much 
appreciate the service he has rendered to the Society. 

The new number of the Journal has been in your hands for some 
days now. The editors have some misgivings about the large propor- 
tion of space in the Journal given to the Anglo-Saxon coinage. It is 
due to there being so great an accumulation of Anglo-Saxon matter 
awaiting publication. I think the editorial misgivings are groundless. 
A good balance is achieved by the inclusion of Mr. Schneider’s and Mr. 
Stewart’s papers, both of which are of very great interest and cer- 
tainly controversial. Personally I look on the paper on the Chester 
hoard as something of major importance. We can take pride in having 
in our ranks scholars able to expound the hoard so competently, and 
we can congratulate ourselves on our good fortune in publishing it. 

Last November we awarded the Society’s gold medal to Mr. Derek 
Allen and at the March meeting the medal was duly handed to him. 
No one could have been better qualified for the award. 

Mr. Dolley has just returned from his second visit to Sweden. He 
tells me that through the co-operation of Dr. Rasmusson the Swedish 
Humanistic Fund was drawn on to make it possible for Mr. Dolley 
to visit not only Stockholm but a number of other Swedish collections 
as well. We had occasion last year to express our thanks to Dr. 
Rasmusson. His kind thoughtfulness calls again for the expression 
of our gratitude. The visit to England this summer of a young 
Swedish philologist and numismatist, Mrs. Ulla Ericson, was a memor- 
able and pleasant occasion for those of our members who specialize 
in the late Anglo-Saxon series. Mrs. Ericson is engaged on the publica- 
tion of the great Igelosa find from Skane, perhaps the most vital and 
certainly one of the largest hoards of English coins to have been 
found in Sweden. Two of our members are to be associated with 
Mrs. Ericson in the publication of this hoard, Dr. Berghaus, who will 
be concerned with the German coins, and Mr. Dolley, who has been 
helping Mrs. Ericson with the identification of some of the Saxon 
pieces and with problems of chronology generally. 

I think I may say that the Numismatic Congress organized by our 
two Societies and held at King’s College last May was a successful 
function. The dinner on the previous evening was very well attended. 
We were particularly pleased to have Mrs. Brooke as our guest as well 
as Professor and Mrs. Galbraith. Another welcome figure at the 
dinner was Professor Thompson of Manchester, now President of the 
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Lancashire Numismatic Society, whom I think most of us were meet- 
ing for the first time. 

The success attained on the day of the congress itself was due in the 
largest measure to the work done as a team and also individually 
by the members of the organizing committee over which I had the 
honour to preside. Some very handsome things have been said about 
the work that was done, and all the credit has been given to me. Now 
much as I have appreciated these generous comments, I must and do 
in all fairness insist that the credit belongs to the organizing commit- 
tee. We turned again and again to Dr. Sutherland for direction and 
help. He gave us always the wisest and most willing advice. Mr. 
Carson took on the whole of the organizing and arranging of the 
exhibitions. I was very grateful too to Mr. Palmer. He was always 
ready in his friendly way to explore with me the tedious but necessary 
details of catering and housing that we planned for the convenience 
and comfort of our guests. Let me say too at this point how grateful 
we were to Dr. Walker, who made it possible for so many of the staff 
of the British Museum Coin Room to attend the Congress, thereby 
rendering immense help in getting it going and keeping it going. 

But I was disappointed at the attendance. I doubt whether it was 
any better than the attendance at the Bournemouth and Cambridge 
congresses. Surely London should have done better. I have been told 
that the return of Her Majesty the Queen to London from her Com- 
monwealth tour on the day of our congress was the cause of the 
comparatively poor attendance. I am reluctant to believe that. I am 
more inclined to think that we failed to arrange enough publicity 
before the congress. When the time comes to organize another con- 
gress in London we will need, I think, to seek out newer and better 
ways of bringing the congress to the notice of a wider non-numismatic 
public. The attracting of newcomers is surely one of the objects for 
which a congress is held. Whatever views may be held about the 
attendance at the congress, there is common consent that Sir Frank 
Stenton’s paper was a major contribution to the historical side of 
numismatic science. The other papers were equally well attended and 
enjoyed. I would like to place on record that the thoughtfulness of 
Mr. Derek Allen in interrupting his paper allowed us to line the 
windows of King's College and cheer Her Majesty as she went by. 
There is one thing that I think we might bear in mind when planning 
future congresses, and that I would bring to the notice of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the British Association of Numismatic Societies. 
It is that we should consider before a congress the advisability of 
making what arrangements we can to obtain possession of the text of 
papers read at a congress, and of making photographic reproductions 
of some if not of all the exhibits, with a view to their publication and 
their being made available for study. 

I want to take this opportunity of saying something about the 
British Association of Numismatic Societies. During the past twelve 
months the Association has been consolidating its position and equip- 
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ping itself. Meetings of its Council and of its Executive Committee 
have been held, delegates coming even from the north of England. 
A useful nucleus of books is being got together and an important 
collection of lantern slides and films has been acquired, so that the 
Association is now in a position to begin some practical work. 

Preparations for next year’s numismatic congress are so far ad- 
vanced that I can tell you tonight that it will be held on 11 June in 
Chester under the joint auspices of the Lancashire and the Merseyside 
Numismatic Societies, directed by Professor Thompson of Manchester. 
There is reason to believe that the congress will be welcomed by the 
civic authorities, and that some of the Anglo-Saxon treasures of the 
Grosvenor Museum will be on exhibition. Professor Thompson tells 
me, too, that arrangements will be made for lady visitors to be con- 
ducted round the city and the cathedral. As a Lancashire man, I 
am naturally delighted that the wish that has been so strongly felt 
and expressed that Lancashire should stage a numismatic congress is 
going to be fulfilled. 

Last year I spoke to you about the Lockett sylloge committee and 
I stressed the need for active support from members of the Society 
if anything was to be accomplished. Tonight I have to tell you that the 
work of making a record of the collection has begun, and I would 
appeal to you even more insistently for your support. At present the 
work consists of making photographic negatives. For this purpose 
authority has been given by the Council to spend the £160 of the 
publications fund. In addition to this the sum of £25 has been 
received from a donor who wishes to remain anonymous. The total 
of these two amounts will not be enough for the complete record at 
which the committee is naturally and properly aiming. As far as can 
be foreseen at present two complete copies of prints will be made and 
bound up. One of these is to be preserved in our library, and the 
other in the British Museum Coin Room. 

Prints will be sold to members and students — singly, in groups, or 
of the entire collection as recorded, at a price low enough to suit a 
student purse, and high enough, it is hoped, to bring back at least 
some of the money expended on the making of the negatives. But 
it is not expected that all the cost of making the negatives can be 
recovered this way. It is for this reason that I would make a strong 
appeal to members to help this great venture in either or both of 
two ways. One way is to make a donation towards the capital cost 
of making the negatives. The other way is to buy prints of coins of 
the series in which one’s interest lies. It will be realized that under the 
economic conditions of today it is unlikely that any other collection 
comparable with Mr. Lockett’s will be formed by a private individual. 
Further, once the Lockett collection has been dispersed, much of its 
value to students will be lost. The death of Mrs. Lockett a month or 
two ago makes the need for speeding up the work more imperative 
than ever, as it inevitably brings the dispersal of the collection 
nearer. 
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You are going to be called upon in a few minutes to elect Officers 
and Council for the coming year. No doubt you have been considering 
the Council's nominations. They represent a certain change round, 
and an introduction of new blood in high places that should be 
beneficial to the administration of the Society. For myself I have 
asked to be released from office this year in order to bring some easing 
of pressure into my rather too-crowded days. If Mr. King is elected 
President, and I can hardly doubt it, he will have the good wishes of 
us all, and the Society will have a strong and wise leader. If I am to 
find a seat tonight on the vice-presidential bench, I shall look down on 
you from there a little abstractedly perhaps and as from a distance. 
But I shall not forget the support and kindness you have shown me 
during my four years of office, and my zeal to promote the well-being 
of the Society will not be in any way diminished. 
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EXPENDITURE INCOME 


1952 

£ 

31 Printing and Stationery .... 

36 Expenses of Meetings, Rent, and Library 
Facilities ....... 

59 Sundry Expenses ..... 

Provision for 1953 Journal .... 

473 Less overprovision for 1952 Journal 

— Balance, Surplus, carried to General Purposes 
Fund ....... 






1952 


£ *• 

d. 

£ *• 

d. 

£ 




23 6 

4 


Subscriptions received for 1953 






Subscriptions in arrear received during the year 



33 12 

0 

398 




66 7 

3 

8 

Entrance Fees ...... 

400 0 

0 



6 

Amount received in settlement of Fire Loss 

30 0 

3 




Claims ....... 


— 

369 19 
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Donations 






G. V. Doubleday .... 



86 3 

7 


W. Hicks 


C. E. Blunt ... . 

L. Cabot Briggs . . . 

A. G. Wrightson . 

J. L. Dresser 

19 

— Bequest, the late V. B. Crowther-Beynon 

51 Interest received . . . . 

1 Sale of Back Volumes 

— Income Tax recovered . . . . 

1 16 Excess of Expenditure over Income 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
361 8 11 

25 1 3 

386 10 2 

7 7° 


500 
500 
220 
220 
I 1 o 

I 3 8 

16 8 8 

50 o o 
38 9 9 

16 8 6 

64 4 10 


£599 


£579 8 11 £599 


£579 8 11 
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£ s. d. £ 
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d. £ 

s. 
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— 

— 
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Investments at cost 






34 

Subscriptions compounded 

28 

16 
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£ 8 33 5 1 3i% Defence Bonds 
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5 

1 



5°i 

Sundry Creditors and Outstanding Charges 
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II 
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£426 13 3 z|% Savings Bonds 
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J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund: 
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— 1,259 
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Capital Account ..... 

166 T4 II 




J. Sanford Saltus Medal Fund: 







Balance on Income Account . 

7 11 1 
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14 

11 
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0 
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0 
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Balance as at 3 r October 1952 
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Post Office Savings Bank 
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3 
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Add Excess of Income over Expenditure 
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Petty Cash in Hand 


10 

7 




for the Year ..... 

86 3 7 
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— 749 

11 

10 

1,072 


—1,158 

10 

2 








£2.341 


£ 2.338 

5 

0 

£2.341 
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5 
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We beg to report to the Members that we have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. No credit has been taken for subscriptions in 
arrear. We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books and vouchers of the Society and are of opinion that subject to the above remark the same is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Society's affairs, according to the best of our information and the explanations 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Society. 

16 June 1954 GILBERTS, HALLETT, & EGLINGTON, Chartered Accountants 

51 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
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Templetuohy hoard, civil war, 215. 

Thistle-head and Mullet Groats, the attri- 
bution of, by Ian Stewart, 66. 

Thompson, G., elected, 370. 

Thompson, J. D. A., British Currency and 
the Importation of Bullion, 1793-1840, 73. 


Thompson, J. D. A., Documents illustrating 
the Export of Counterfeit Currency to 
the West Indies, 80. 

— , Review of The Story of the English 
Coinage by Peter Seaby, 96. 

Thresher, J. E., elected, 374. 

Tokens, early nineteenth-century Swansea, 
345- 

V 

Viking trial piece, 176. 

Vincent, J. Ralph, elected, 367. 

— , talk on Weymouth mint under Charles 
I. 376. 

W 

Warhurst, A., A note on the Maidstone 
Pot, 65. 

Webster, Graham, R. H. Dolley, and F. 
Elmore Jones, A find of Edward pence at 
Chester, 91. 

— , — , An 1895 find of Elizabethan silver 
coins, 93. 

Welsh, C. N., elected, 106. 

West Indies, Counterfeit Currency in, 80. 

Whitting, P. D., elected, 368. 

Whittingham, R. D., elected, 235. 

William I, unpublished coins of, 173. 

William III, Contemporary forgery of a 
crown of, by R. H. M. Dolley, G. F. 
Howell, and H. G. Stride, 204, 235. 

— and Mary, unpublished pewter halfpenny 
of, 231. 

— unpublished error of, 235. 

Winchester City Museum, elected, 374. 

Windau, O. B., elected, 371. 

Winstanley, E. J., and R. H. Dolley, 

Maidstone Treasure Trove, 58. 

— , Obituary on IT. Alexander Parsons, 103. 

— , Exhibits by, 106, 107, 109, 230, 235, 239, 
369. 373- 

— , Presidential addresses, 115, 241, 377. 

— , The nobles of Richard II, 236. 

— , Obituary on H. W. Taffs, 365. 

— , The shillings and "tentative groats” of 
Henry VII, 373. 

Winter, D., elected, 237. 

Woodhead, P., elected, 109. 

Wright, H. K., elected, 113. 

Y 

Yearby (Redcar) hoard, by J. P. C. Kent, 
294, 37i- 

Youde, Capt. W. J. C., Exhibits by, 238. 

Z 

Zacos, G., elected, 237. 
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